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lNTEi)DUCTION. 

Jn the ‘ Lile and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson/ 
by the Rev. Stopfotd Brooke, it is related that a pious 
Christian fady, on visiting the great Brighton preacher, 
expressed^^er dismay and horror at finding a copy o? 
Channing’s Meniom lying or? his drawing-room table; 
whereupon Robertson writes: ‘I told her that if she 
andT; ever §ot to heaven, we should find Dr. Channing 
revolving round the central flight in an orbit immeasur- 
ably nearer than ours, almost invisible to us, and lost in 
a blaze of light.* In the sajae letter he says : ‘ I should 
be very glad if half of those who recognise the heredi- 
tary claims of the Son of God to worship, bowed down 
before his moral digni^ with an adoration half as pro- 
found, or a l(jve half as enthusiastic, as Dr. Channing’s.* 
These generous ^and manly words were written in 
1849, sevej^ years after ^Channing’s death, and they 
afford some -indicatibn of the deep impression which 
the lifp xnd wwks of the Unitarian preacher madempon 
many thoughtful Christiajis. Misunderstandings and 
' fnisrepresejatajions have prevented, and still prevent, 
not ^ few tjBxcellefitf people from so much as turning 
over the pages of a book known to c»me from fjxe pen of 
a Unitarian ^ but Bappily %he writings of Dr. Channi^ig, 
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like fho^e df Df. Maftineau in our owi^ay, hajjp made 
a place for themselves in the affection and*e^eem of men 
of various creeds and churches, /housands of copies of 
Dr. Channing^s discourses and essays liave been circu- 
lated throughout th^ civilized world, and the demand 
for them still continues. Preachers and teachers of all 
denominations find in his S^mgns food for the susten- 
ance of the deepest spiritual li:^. Hi§h dignitaries of 
the Episcopal Church, leadi;.g Nonconformist ministers, 
and village Lay-preachers, unite in bearing testimony ti) 
the instruction and inspiration whieh his pages Have 
afforded them. During the last few years there has 
been quite a noteworthy demand for copies of ♦^he cheap 
edition of his works from .local preaghers, among the 
miners of Northumberland and Durham and other parts 
of the country, and this demand has largely necessi- 
tated the preparation of the present volume of Select 
Discourses and Essays. 

William Ellerji Channing was born at Newport, 
Rhode Island, U.S!A., on April 7th, 1780. He was 
called William after his father, an able and iiighly 
respected lawyer; Ellery was his mother’s maiden name. 
There were nine children in all, and Williaiji Ellery was 
the third. He was carefully tr^^ined at home, and at 
school in Newport, and afterwards placed under the 
friendly roof of his uncle to prepane for adtaission to 
Harvard University. Meanwhile, in the midst ^f these 
preparations, when the boy . was only thirteen years old, 
his father died. About a year later, in 1794, he be- 
came a student at Harvard,- graduating in 1798. A^ter 
leaving cqjlege, he atce|)ted an engag ament as tutor in a 
family at Richmond, Virginia, which lakod two years ; 
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and wliile ther^ his ascetic and studious habi^ tended 
largely to lindermine his health. On returning home, 
,he spent some time hipping his brothers in their studies, 
while he himself longed to ejoter the Divinity School at 
Cambridge, Massacjiusetts, in ord^r to prepare himself 
for the ministry. The opportunity came early in 1802, 
and'* in June of the following year (the year in which 
Snerson was Born), jje accepted a call to a small, 
plain churph in FederaJ Street, Boston. The scanty 
►congregation gradually increased as the preacher be- 
cam*e known \ and* later on, a large, handsome church 
was built* for him. For some years his mother and 
younger .^rothers and sisters shared his parsona^O, 
until most of them were settled in life. In the summer 
of 1814 Channing married Kuth Gibbs, his cousin, 
whdm he h^d known and loved from childhood. 

The church in Federal Street was a Congregational 
'place of worship, many of whose members had, douW 
less, some leanings towards a liberal theology — in oppo- 
sition to the Calvinism which the Puritans had brought 
over fpom England, and which was steadily losing its 
hold all over the State of Massachusetts. The rapidity 
with which tjjiese broadei* views were spreading brought 
consternation into the chmp of the stricter ‘ orthodoxy.' 
A hue and gvy was raised ^against the Unitarian heresy. 
William Ellery Chaiming personally disliked theological 
controj^^rsy, and would gladly have avoided it ; but, in 
1815, the antagonism an(i bitterness of denunciation 
' displayed ty ‘^orthodox ' preachers and writers kindled 
his innaie Ipve of "truth and-^ freedom, and he bravely 
dedared Jiimself one of the despised and K^J^ed ,Uni- 
tariart heretics. invitgttion to preach the ordination 
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sermon for Jared Sparks, at Baltimore, ^in 18111^ gave 
him an opportunity of making a fearless and vigorous 
pronouncement on behalf of UiAarian Christianity. 
This was followed during the same yea/by a carefully 
reasoned paper on tl^ ‘ Objections fy> Unitarian Chris- 
tianity considered,’ and, in 1826, by a discourse on 
‘ Unitarian Christianity most favourable to pietf>y.’ So 
far as Massachusetts was concerned, the result of thisv 
controversy, largely owing td Clfanning’s influence, wa^ 
that the most cultivated minds, and the chief leaders of 
progress, cut themselves adrift from orthodoxy ’ and 
became Unitarian, though they did not always call 
themselves by that name. Harvard conf<^ed the 
degree of D.D. upon him in 1821, while he was engaged 
in the exposition and defence of U nitarian Christianity. 
Dr. Channing had no desire to found a Unitarian sect 
or to establish a ifnitarian prth6doxy. ‘I take cheer- 
fully,’ he said, ‘ the name of a Unitarian. But were the 
name more honoured, I shoijd be glad to throw it off. 
I wish to regard myself as belonging not to a sect, but 
to the community of free minds, of lovers of truth, of 
followers of Christ, both on earth and in heaven.’ 

Dr. Channing, along with his wife, visited England 
in 1822, and made the acquaintance of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and other poets and thinkerr It was 
Coleridge who, after meeting him, said : ‘ He has the 
love of wisdom and the wisdom of love.’ • He slood in 
sore need of the change and rest which the \isit to 
Europe afforded, but he, was glad to get back, in the 
summer of 1823, to his hom^ and work in Boston, that»he 
mights as the tells us* in his journal, ‘be more watchful, 
temperate, kind, devout, than ever before. From theo- 
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logical* contro^rsy he was plunged inlo another trying 
struggle, — the conflict with slavery and slave-owners. 
Dr. Channihg did bis best to bring about a just >and 
peaceful settlement of the problem. With his deep- 
rooted faith in .the dignity an^ worth of every in- 
dividual human soul, he simply loathed slavery; but 
he desired to^avoid rebellion and revolution, and was 
iprepared.to exercise^ prudence as well as patience in 
j seeking t» remove this*4errible blot from the civilization 
of America. The earnestness and vigour, as well as the 
great intelligence, he brought to bear not only uppn the 
question of slavery, but upon all kinds of social 
questioWa, may be gathered from the selections on 
Education, Temperance, War, and the Elevation of the 
Labouring Classes, which are included in this volume. 
Tjo use nis own words, he was ^ ‘ always young for 
liberty.' He sought *to implant ‘a new reverencq for 
humanity, a new feeling of brotherhood, and of all 
men’s relation to a common Father. Before this all 
oppressions are to fall. Society, silently pervaded by 
this,' is to change its aspect of universal warfare for peace.' 
, Dr. Channing diejJ at Bennington, Vermont, U.S.A., 
October 2r-d, 1842. The years of fruitful research that 
have passed away since his death have seen many 
changes m the life and .^thought of men inside and out- 
side all the Churches. The scientific doctrine of 
Evolution, the newer criticism of the Bible, the know- 
ledge’ and appreciative uliderstanding of non-Christian 
religions, hjjve very considerably modified the doctrinal 
ahd histoHc theology of alf Chprches, whether they are 
Conscidhs of tjjie 'change or not: The freedom from 
creeds and 'tests which* has always characterised Uni- 
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ta^ns haa^naturafly caused them to accept, more readily 
tljan most other Christians, views of God’s* methods of 
creation and of revelation which /vere ndt posgsihle, 
because unknown, in the time of Dr. Cha1:ining. Any- 
one who will compar^the theological disquisitions of 
Dr. Channing, with those of Dr. Martineau, in his ‘ Seat 
of Authority in Religion,’ will perceive that great 
changes have taken place in biblical stuSy dqring the | 
Jater half of the present century. Our claim for Dr. 
Channing is not that he was a profound philosopher, 
or a learned theologian, or an accomplished critic. His 
chief strength lay in the beauty and moral force of 
his personal character and teachings, which igave to 
Unitarianism a higher spiritual tone than it had ever 
before attained. 

Dr. Channing believed in the evidential importance 
and value of Miracles ; but %e qitestion of the miracu- 
lous teld a much lower place with him than it did in 
tbe theology of Dr. Rriestley ; ^nd certainly he was far 
as the poles removed *from the conventional ‘ Apologist 
for God,’ whom Dr. Martineau so neatly describes iif the 
Nineteenth Century for April, 1895,, ‘ who, on surveying. 
t}ie world and himself, finds such a godless leok on the 
face of all things that he must open his case by proving 
the absolute Necessity of a Revelafwn^ which he proceeds 
to effect by brow-beating Reason and Conscience out of 
their modest pleas and significant experiences^^ and^tben 
calling a group of prodigies into the witness-boJt on 
behalf of a religion at vai;iance with both.’^ Chagning 
«mver failed to lay the chief emphasfs'on the ethicafi 
and spi^ituaj* facts and experiences repealed and^'mani-* 
festei in man’s own nature ; afid he always ,kept the 
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<1001: open fo7 ideas. In 1841,'k year before his 
dteatb', he* said: ‘Old UnitarianiSm must undergo 
important tnodificat^ns or developments.’ Dr. Charming 
never ‘dreamt^ of formulating a system of biblical and 
dogmatic theology which admiring followers were bound 
to accept for all time. 

The permanent and living elements in Dr. Channing’s 
teachings are found in his discourses on the Religious 
'Life. There he is seen his best, and as be himself 
"would wish to be represented ; there he stands before 
u» as the prophet of the soul, as the reveal er of the 
Christianity that chastens and moulds and builds up 
charact^, that draws man into loving communion iM%h 
God. There (to^ recur once more to a suggestive com- 
parison) the author of ‘The Perfect Life’ occupies the 
same moral and spiritual point of view as the author 
of the ‘Endeavours after the Christian Life.’ Dr. 
Martineau, in his address at the Channing Centenary 
Meeting in London, in 1860, truly, observes: — ‘In re- 
viewing the history of this pure arid powerful soul, it is 
easy, from its transparent simplicity, to alight upon the 
animating principle which constituted its unity and har- 
liiony throughout. Ihe single thought of which, from 
first to last, it was the living expression is this, that 
moral perfection is the essence of Ood^ and the supreme end 
for man; in the one, an’* eternal reality; in the other, a 
continuous oossibility ; in both, the ground of perpetual 
spiritual communion.’ The progress of modem science 
and the results of modern criticism since Dr. Channing’s 
•days have^ doubtless changvtd men’s conception of 
Bible sj a final authority; the- miraeuld^s element 
in the Old and 'the New Testament, and special theories 
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of the supev’natwral mission and work^ of Christ, ho 
longer hold the place which they helflan thS* mind 
an4, heart of the Unitarians of Dr. Channing's time; but 
the great inspiring conceptions of morai and spiritual 
life which he expounded with such beauty and force 
are everywhere asserting themselves. The dignity and 
worth of human nature, thg tokens of the Divine 
presence in the heart and soul of man, the tinity of 
God, the communion of mar wifti God, — thfise remairf 
among the unshaken things of the spirit, anci they ar^^ 
life. Evolution itself has only added deeper meaning 
and ^ven a wider import to Dr. Channing's ‘ one sublime 
idta,^ which he declared had taken a strong hold of his 
mind, and bound together all other truth : — ^t is the 
greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union with God— 
not by passive dependence, but 'by spiritual Jikenessi — 
its receptiveness his spirit, its. self-forming power, its 
destination to ineffable glory^ its immortality.’ His last 
spoken words wer^,: ‘I have received many messages 
from the Spirit,’ — words whi^h fitly describe and round 
off his noble and saintly life. , 

On Sunday, October 9th, 1842, a week after his 
death, Theodore Parker spoke thhs of Dr. Channing :~ 
‘ It is not saying too much to declare, that no one of our 
century, in England or America, has flone so much as he 
to set forth the greatness of mkn’s nature, the loveliness 
of Jesus, and the goodness of God.’ ^ ^ 

It is because of their ethical and spiritual^ ^wer 
that the writings of Channing still convey a much 
^needed message to our age^ — an age harafised^bf dopbt 
and yet seeking for light. He showe that it is^ possible 
to believe in God, to reverence Christ, to love and 
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sOTve our feUows, to face the •unknown* 'future with 
unfaltering coilrage and divinest hope ; and* yet to keep 
the mind free to a^geept any newer truth, the heart 
open to any deeper affection, and the conscience eager 
to respond to any fresh call of duty, which the wisdom 
and goodness revealed in these ^ater days may bring 
orjclaim. 

The selections frd^ Djr. Channing’s works given in 
•this volujhe are divided into three sections : — (1) Cordro- 
ve^sial Theology, jin which will be found his famous 
Baltimore Serpion on Unitarian Christianity ; a few 
passages, containing local and temporary allusions, hi.ve 
been orSftted, otherwise these discourses are given in 
full.^ (2) Social ^Questmis, containing portions of his 
essays on^ Education, Slavery, War, and the Elevation 
of the Labouring Classes. (3) mThe Religious Life, 
sermons taken from ‘The Perfect Life,’ a deliglftful 
and inspiring book, published in 1873, thirty-one years 
after his death. To these are 2idded a few brief 
extracts from various sources. Many noble and in- 
structive utterances, which the editor would gladly 
have included, are omitted through lack of space. 

W. C. B. 


Londoif, May ISth, 1805, 


4 In view qi some thing's wlflch were said about Unitarians prior 

and,durine the London School Board Eleeflion. November, 1694, protest 
om ‘Excllsion and Denunciation in Keligicm,’ though u^^itteia by Dr. 
Channing so long ag(Ai91815, is evidently still needed. 



[The following list of Books, Essays, an^ Tracts relating to 
Dr. Channing’s life and work^ma;j^ prove useful ,* and can be 
obtained at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Complete Works, in one voL, American edition, 4/- Aet; English 
edition (small type), 2/6 ; English editi^, large quarto, .7/6 ; 
Centenarv Commemoration Volume, April 7th, 1880, V - ; The 
Perfect Life, 2/6 ; Thoughts Selected from th^ Writings 
or Dr. Channing, 2/- net ; Note Book, Selections from unpub- 
lished MSS., by Grace E. Channing, 4/- net ; MF^biR of Dr. 
Channing, by W. H. Channing, B.A., two *^ols. 7/6, in one voL, 
revised and abridged, 4/- net; Memoir of Dr. Channing, by 
O. B. Frothingham, 8/- net; The Story of Dr. CHANijpfo, 
written for young people, by Frances E. Cooker 1/- ; Selec- 
tions PROM THE Writings of Dr. Channing, by W. (;. Gannett 
antt Judson Fisher, 8d. ; SeAp-Culture, by Dr. ChanniUg, 
3d.; Dr. Channing and his Work, by Brooke Herford, D.D., 
2d. ; also the follqjving Tracts : — Christianity a Bational 
Keligion (IJd.), Objeoiions to the*Trinitarian Doctrine of Salva- 
tion (^d.), On Christian Worship (2d.), On Immortality (Id.), 
On Spiritual Freedom (IJd.), The Bondage of Creeds (Jd.), The 
Evil of Sin (Id.), The Future Life (Id.), Trinitarian Views not 
favourable to real piety (Id.), Unitarian Christianity (Id.).] 
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roXTlv’OVKRSlAL THKOI.OCY 



‘ li’ controversy is ever U) cease, it will not be by eoocb 
natured iiuhtl'ereiice to all eanuist convietion, but b\ cfsyiu[)atby 
pQ>fouiid oiioiij^b to uiiderstiijul it; b^ a ciiaril;y, U(b, of easy 
iiululgonce, blit of j^enniuc insij^lu ; l»y n full iru^l v& tbe h, <!*)•- 
frufh tliat feeds tbo roots of all vUir faitb‘',.'--*plA-Mrs MMu iM- sr, 

‘Lkt our doctrines and onr forin^ lit tla, m>u 1, as tlii‘ limbs 
lit tbo body, f^rowmg oiit of it, ffrowmj; with it. I^ li us b:ife a 
eburcli for the wboletnaii . Inith for^tlu'' mind ; ijood works for 
tli» bands; love for the heart ; •and for tlie soul that usi)irin.£t 
after perfection, tliat uiifalterm^ faith in God wine)), lik* lit'lit- 
imij^ in the clotaU, sbmes lin^btost when i-lsewliei'e it i most 
dark. Theodoiu', 



*fiX(JI.USI()N AND r)]5^;U>^('TATI()N IX RELIGION. 
(1815) 

N othing is plainer than that the leaders of the 
j)ar;J^ called ‘ Orthodox ’ have adopted and meSri 
to enforce a system of exclusion in regard to Jjiberal 
( dn istians. They spare no pains to infect the minds of 
thejr too easy followen5 with the persuasion that they 
ought to refuse communion with thei^* Unitarian breth- 
^ren, and to deny them «the name, character, ajid 
p!‘ivileges of Christians, On this system I shall now 
offer several observations. 

I begin with an imporlant suggestion. I beg that 
it may^be distinctly understood that the /.cal of Liberal 
Christians on this ])oint has no other object than the 
pe*ice and prosjiei ity oi the church of Christ. We are 
jdeading, tic4 our own cause, but the cause of our 
.Master. The denjal of our (diristian character by 
fallible and iiiijicrfcct. men gives us no anxiety. Our 
relation to »iesus Christ is not to be dissolved by the 
breath of ni^in. Our ChrivStian rights do not depend 
on huTtian })asslons. AVe have precisely the same power 
over oui- bi*ethren which fliey have over us, and are 
eijually ^intbo^ized to sever them fi’om the body of 
Chrfst. Sttll inoi^?! if the^pos.^ession of truth give 
sujii^-ior •weight to* denunciation, ^ve are persiyided 
that pur oppose I’s Vi 11 be 'the severest sufferers, shoidd 
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we tltink Afc to* hurl * back the sentence of exclusion 
and condemnation. But we have no* ditposilion ‘to 
usurp power over our brethren. .We believe that the 
spifit which is so studiously excited against oarselves 
has done incalculable injury to the cause of Christ, and 
we pray God to deliver us from its p^nver. 

Why are the name, character, and rights of 
Christians to be denied to IJ^u'tarians ? Do they deny 
that Jesus is the Christ 1 Do they rej\3ct his 'word as 
the rule of their faith and practice ? Do their lives ' 
discover inditFerence to his anthoi ity and '.example ? 
No, these are not their offences. J’hey are deficient in 
none of the qualifications of disciples, which were re- 
quired in the primitive age. Their offence is, fhat they 
redid the Scriptures for themselves, and dejive from 
them different opinions on, certain points, from those 
which others have adopted. Mistake of judgment is 
their pretended crime, and this crime is lajfl to tli^ir 
charge by men w1y> are as liable to mistake as them- 
selves, and who seem to thena to have fallen into some 
of the grossest errors. A condemning sentence from 
such judges carricsiwith it no terror. Sorrow for its 
uricharitalJeness, aitd strong disapprobation of its arro- 
gance, are the principal feelings which it insjnres. , 

It is truly astonishing, that (^hristians are not more 
impressed with the unbecoming spirit, the arrogaKt 
style, of those who deny the Christian character to 
professed and exem]:)lary followers of Jesus Christ, be- 
cause they differ in opinion on some of the most subtile 
and difficult subjects of theology. A stranger at hear- 
ing the language bt these denouncers, woqld conclude, 
without a doubt, that they were clothed with pfffalli- 
bility, and were appointed to sit in judgment on their 
brethren. But, for myself, I know not a* shadow of a 
pretence for the language of superiority assumed 'by 
our a(;lveitf?aries. A^e they exempted from the comm:n 
fraijty of our nature ? Has God giv^en them superior 
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intelligence ? Were they educated unefer circumstances 
mfire favoufahle to improvement than those' whom they 
condemn ? .Have they brought to the Scriptures niore 
serious* anxious, andiinwearied attention ? Or do tneir 
lives express a deeper reverence for God and for his 
Son ? No. They* are fallible, ii^ierfect men, possess- 
ing no higher means, and no stronger motives for study- 
ing* the word of God tlian their Unitarian brethren, 
^^nd^et their languaj^e to them is virtually this : ‘ We 
pronounce you to be in e»ror, and in most dangerous 
error, ^^fce know that we are right, and that you are 
wrpng in regard ^to the fundanumtal doctrines of the 
Gospel. ^You are unworthy the Christian name, and 
unfit to sit with us at the table of Christ. We offer you 
the trnthi^and you reject it at the peril of your soiiTs.^ 
Such is the language of humble Christians to men who, 
in capacity and aji^mrent piety, are not inferior to them- 
seWes. Tihis language has spread from the leaders 
through a considerablejiart of the cCminiunity. Men in 
those walks of life which leave them without leisure or 
opportunities for improvement, are heard to decide on 
the most intricate points,^and to p^s sentence on men 
whose lives have been devoted to the study of the 
Scriptures ! The female, forgetting the tenderness of 
her sex, and the limited advantages which her education 
atf*or<ls for a critical l^tudy of the Scriptures, inveighs 
with bitterrfhss against, the damnable errors of such men 
as Newton, Locke, •Cdarke, and Price ! The young, too, 
forget the modesty whiclj belongs to their age, and hurl 
condemnatimi on th’e head which has grown grey in the 
servi^‘(^of God and mankind. Need*! ask whether this 
spirit pf denunciation foi^ su]>posed error becomes the 
humble and fallible disciples of »Jesus ( ’hrist ? 

• In wmdiiatiov ^of this^s/stem of exclusion and 
deminciatifJn, it is often urged* that the ^honour of 
r^rtgion,* the churclf,’ and the«‘ciMise of 

truth,’ forbid those who'hold the true Gospel to m^in- 
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tain with* those who support corrupt and 

injurious opinions. Without stopping • t(f notice the 
modesty of those who claim an e:vc^^i*^ive knowJedi>;e of 
thfe true Gospel, I would answer* that ^he ‘ hcjtiour of 
religion' can never suffer* by admitting to Christian 
fellowship men of irreproachable lives, whilst it has 
suffered most severely from that narrow and uncharit- 
able spirit which has excludi^l such men for imagtned 
errors. I answer again, that the ‘ cau^e of truth ’ caji 
never suffer by a<lmitting (.’Jiristian fellowship men 
who honestly profess to make ftie Scriptures* their ruKi 
of faith and practice, whilst it has sidfei ed most severely 
by substituting for this standard conformity to human 
creeds and formularies. It is truly wondeiTuk if ex- 
cdmmunication for su})})Osed error be the r^ethod of 
purifying the church, that .the church, has been so long 
and so wofully corrupted. Whatcv.er may have been 
the deficiencies of Christians in other rcs[)ects, they 
have certainly dycovered no criminal reluctance in 
apfdying this instrument of purification. Could the , 
thunders and lightnings of excommunication have cor- 
rected the atmosphiii e of the ^-hurch, not one })estilential 
vapour would ha\^ loacled it fur ages. The air of 
Paradise would not have been more pure, more r/^fresh- 
ing. But whiit does history tell ns ? It tells us that 
the spirit of exclusion and deniufciation has contributed 
more than all other causes to .the corruption of the 
church, to the diffusion of error; aii^l has rendered the 
records of the (.Christian comruunity as black, as bhiody, 
as revolting to humanity, as the ‘l ecords^ of em[)ires 
founded on conquest, and guilt. ^ 

But it is said, Did not ^the Ajmstlc denoupce the 
erroneous, and pronounce a curse on the ‘abettors of 
another gospel ’ ? This'^s the 8trongl;iold V)f thr’^friends 
«of denunciation. Bi^t lei us nevei- forgdfc that Ibhe 
Apostles ..were inspfred men, capable ^ of mai^ing^but 
with unerring certainty tliose^who substituted ‘another 
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gospel ’•for the true. Show us tlieir successor^ and we 
wifi cheorfiiTl/ obey them. 

It is also important to recollect the character^ of 
those men agfiinst whom the Apostolic anathema was 
directed. They were men who knew distinctly what 
the Apostles taught, and yet opi^^)osed it; and who 
endeavoured to sow division, and to gain followers, in 
the churches wliich the Apostles had planted. These 
,l|aen, resisting tlie kno)yn instructions of the authorized 
and inspir^Ml teachers ^ tlo^ Gros])el, and discovering a 
fiictioiis, si'lfish. nnu’ceaiary sjnrit, were justly excluded 
as wn worthy the Uhristian name. But what in common 
with the^ic men have the Christians whom it is the 
custom of the ‘Orthodox’ to denounce? J)o th^e 
oj)pose \\^\t they know to be the doctrine of ( ^hrist and 
his Apostles? Do they riot revere Jesus and his 
inspired messengefs ? J[)o they not dissent from their 
br(?thren sknply becaiise they believe that their brethren 
dissent fiorn their Lniyi? Let us fk)t forget that the 
contest at the ])resent day*is not between the Apostftes 
themselves and men who oppose their known instruc- 
tions, but uninspired Christians who*equally receive the 
Apostles as authorized teachers of tne Gospel, and who 
only (hffer in judgment as to the interpretation of their 
writings. How unjust, then, is it for any class of 
< liristians to confound*their oi)ponents with the factious 
and unprincipled seci-arians of the primitive age ! 
.Mistake in judgm(fnt is the heaviest charge which one 
denomination lias now aright to urge against another; 
and do w(f find that the Apostles ever denounced 
mistajv# as ^aAvful and fatal hostility ’ to the Gospel ; 
that they pronounce anathemas on men who wished to 
■obey, Vnit^ who misapprehended their doctrines? The 
A|iostl§l w^ll remcijibered t|^it*none ever mistook more 
wi^ly than themselves. They •remembereci, too, the* 
Idluty of their L«)r|^f towanls their errors, and Hhis lenity 
thev*cherisbed and laboured to diffuse. 
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Bill jt i?; aslfed : Save nut Christians a right^to bear 
‘solemn testimony ’ against opinions which ^re ‘ utt^ly 
subversive of the (Tospel, and most daiigerpus to men^s ^ 
eternal interests ’ ? To this T answer, tljat the Opinions 
of men who discover equal intelligence and piety with 
ourselves, are entitl^^i to respectful consideration. If, 
after inquiry, they seem erioneous and injurious, we are 
authcaized and bound, according to our ability, to 
expose, by fair and serious argument, their nature and 
tendency. But 1 maintaim that we have no right as 
individuals, or in an associated ca])acity, to bear oift’ 

‘ solemn testimony ’ against these opipions, by menacing 
with ruin the (Christian who listens to thepi, or by 
branding them with the most terrifying epithets, for the 
purpose of preventing candid inquiry into their truth. 
This is the fashionable mode of ‘ bearing testimony,’ and 
it is a weapon which will always bemiost successful in 
the hands of the proud, the positive, and oA^erbearwig, 
who are most impaoieiit of contj^rdiclion, and have least 
regard to the rights of their •brethren. 

But whatever may be the right of (diristians, as to 
bearing testim on against Qj)inions which they deem 
injurious, I deny that they have any right to pass a 
condemning sentence, on account of these opinions, on 
the charficters of men whose general deportment is con- 
formed to the Gos]:)el of Christ*. Both Scripture a/id 
reason unite in teaching that the best and only standard 
of charactei- is the life ; and he who overlooks the testi- 
mony of a (Christian life, and grounds a sentence of 
condemnation on opinions about which he, as well as his 
brother, may eri*, violates most Hagrantly the duty of 
just and candid judgment, and ojiposes the })eaceful and 
charitable spirit of the Gospel, tiesus Christ says, ‘By 
their fruits shall ye know them.’ ‘Kot every ne that 
saith unto me, Lord, lord, shall enter into me kingdom 
of heaven, but he who docth the will of my Faix^er 
which is in heaven.’ ‘Ye are ‘my friends, if^ye do what- 
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soever J command yon.' ‘ lie tlfat hefiretl^ and *doeth 
th 5 se my s^kigs,’ Le., the precepts of the ’SeWon on 
the Mount, I will liken him to a man who built his 
house Tipon a, rock.* It would be easy to multiply 
similar passages. The whole Scriptures teach us that 
he and he only is a Christian whence life is governed by 
the })recepts of the Gospel, and that by this standard 
aloile the profession of tfiis religion should be tried. 
^J\"e do not den}^ that our brethren have a right to form a 
^judgment as to our Clt]^isti^in character. But we insist 
flhat we have a right to be judged by the fairest, the most 
approved, and the most settled rules by which character 
can be tried ; and when these are overlooked, and the 
most uncertain standard is applied, we are injured ; 
and an assault on character which rests on tflis 
ground deserves .no better Hiame than defamation and 
persecution. • 

• I knovK that this suggestion of persecution will be 
indignantl}^ repelled by those who dial most largely in 
denunciation. But pcrseoiition is a wrong or injury 
inflicted for opinions ; and surely assaults on character 
fall under this definition.^ Some persons seem to think 
that persecution consists in pursuing error with hre and 
sworci; and that, therefore, it has ceased to exist, 
except in distempered imaginations, because no class of 
(%ristians among ujT is armed with these terrible 
weapons. But no. TJie form is changed, but the spiiit 
lives. Persecutioi^ has given up its halter and fagot, 
but it breathes venom fi;pra its li])s, and secretly blasts 
what it cannot openly destroy. For example, a liberal 
minivjt/^r, hawjBver circumspect in hfb walk, irrej)r()ach- 
able ig all, his relations, ^no sooner avows his honest 
convictions on some of the most difficult subjects than 
his naflue* be|;ins,ty be a by-Word. A thousand sus- 
piemns are*infused into his neariv’s ; and it is^ insinuated 
tiffa he ffe a minister of Satan, in ‘The guise of an angel 
of li^^ht.’ At a little distance from his home, caluiiiny 
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assumes* a Ibokter tone. He is pronounced aiv infidel, 
and it is gravely asked whether he belifevis in a (?od. 

a greater distance, his morals ^re assailed. He is a, 
man of the world, ‘ leading souls to hoik’ to gratify the 
most selfish passions. But* notwithstanding all this, he 
must not say a won^about persecution, for reports like 
these rack no limbs ; they do not even injure a hair of 
his head ; and how then is ^le persecuted — Now, for 
myself, I am as willing that my adversary should tak'^ 
my purse or my life, as th^t be should rob me of m^y 
reputation, rob me of the affection of my friends and of 
my means of doing good. ‘He who takes from me^my 
good name,’ takes the best possess! cm of whi^’h human 
power can deprive me. It is true that a Christian’s 
reputation is coiiipai-atively a light object ; ar.vl so is his 
property, so is his life ; all tire light tilings to him whose 
hope is full of iinmoi-tality. Bi‘it, of all worldly 
blessings, an honest repuiation is to many of us the 
most precious ; a^.d he wdio i*obs us of it is the most 
injurious of mankind, and* among the worst of per- 
secutors. Let not the friends of denunciation attempt 
to escape this chaige by pkiiding their sense of duty, 
and their sincere desire to promote the cause of truth. 
St. Dominic was equally sincere when he burlt the 
Incpiisition ; and I doubt not that many torturers of 
Christians have fortified their- i-bluctant minds, at tne 
moment of ai)plying the rack and the burning iron, by 
the sincere conviction that the cause of truth required 
the sacrifice of its foes. I beg that these remarks may 
not be applied indiscriminately to the party called 
‘ Orthodox,’ among whom are multitudes whose humility 
and charity would revolt fr'uii making themselves the 
standards of Christian piety, and from assailing the 
Christian character of their brethren 

Many other considci-ations may be added to those 
which ha/e been already urged, agaiu'-.t the system of 
excluding from ( diristian fellowship men of upright 
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lives, (yi account of their opinions. * It necessarily 
generates pcft-putual discord in the church. 'Men differ 
in opinions as much agin features. No two minds 
perfectly accordant. The shades of belief are infinitely 
diversified. Amidst this imtoense variety of sentiment, 
every man is right in his own^e^^es. Every man 
discovci’s errors in the creed of his brother. Every man 
is pfone to magnify the ini[.)ortaiice of his own peculiari- 
ties, and to discover dai^ger in the peculiarities of others. 
This is human nature. ^Iva v man is partial to his own 
cTfnnions because they are his own, arul his self-will and 
pride are wounded contradiction. Now what must 
we expe(d> when beings so erring, so divided in senti- 
ment, ana so apt to be unjust \o the views of others, 
assert tim. right of excluding one another from tlic 
Christian church jon account? of imagined error'? as the 
Scriptures confine this right to iia individual and to no 
body of (iiristiaiis, it *belongs alike to all ; and what 
must we ox})ect when .(liristians 01^ all ca])acities and 
dis})ositions, the ignorant, jji-ejudiced, and self-conceited, 
imagine it their duty to prescribe opinions to (Christen- 
dom, and to open or to *}hut the ^oor of the chin ch 
according to the decision which their neighbours may 
form on some of the most jierplexing points of theology ? 
This question, unhappily, has received answer upon 
answer in ecclesiastical*historv. We there see (Jhristians 
denouncing ^ind exconwnunicating one another for sup- 
posed error, until#every denomination has been pro- 
nounced accursed by scime portion of the Christian 
world; so that were the cuises of men to prevail, not 
one Ji^i^an • being would enter heaven. To me, it 
appears that to plead for tfie right of excluding men of 
I blameless lives, on account of their opinions, is to sound 
the pe.ii *of ^)erp4)tpal and ^irfiversal war. Arm men 
wi^ this *power, and we shall have ‘ nothing but* 
tlroider.* Som^ persons are su*lficiently s^mjiie to 
imagine that*if tms ‘horrid Uriitarianism ’ were o«ce 
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huntfed dov^n, atid piiV quietly into its grave, thj church . 
would be at peace. But no : our present Contests h^ive 
their origin, not in the ‘enormities^ of Vnitarianism, 
biA very much in the principles of huma^ naturfe, in the 
love of power, in impatience of contradiction, in men’s 
passion for imposing their own vie*vs upon others, in 
the same causes which render them anxious to make 
proselytes to all their opii^ons. Were IJnitariafiism 
quietly interred, another and another *hideous foini 
error would start up bofo>*e tfie zealous guardians of 
the ‘ purity of the church.’ 

Another argument against this practice of * de- 
nouncing the supposed errors of sincere professors of 
Christianity, is this. It exalts to supremacy in the 
clfurch men who have the least claim to anliucnce. 
Humble, meek, and afFecdonatc Christians are least 
disposed to make cijeeds for their** brethren, and to 
denounce those who differ from them. On tlje contra r*y, 
the impetuous, prqfad, and enthusiastic, men who cannot 
or.will not weigh the arguments of opponents, arei 
always most positive and most unsparing in denuncia- 
tion. These take#the lead jn a system of exclusion. 
They have no false'modesty, no false chai*ity, to shackle 
their zeal in fi’aming fundamentals for their br*«thi'en, 
and in punishing the obstinate in error*. The con- 
sequence is that creeds are formed which exclude from 
Christ’s church some of his ti’ue^t follower*?^, which out- 
rage reason as well as revelation, and which subsecpient 
ages are obliged to mutilate and explain away, lest the 
whole religion be rejected by men of rcHection. Such 
has been the histoVy of the church. It js ,strangy that 
we do not learn wisdom frpm the past. ..Wh^^l man, 
who feels his own fallibility, who sees the errors into, 
which the positive and ‘orthodox’ of former tp.es have 
•been betra^^ed, and whp considers his own utier inability 
to decide# on the degree of truth w’hiqh everyraino, of 
every capacity, must receive tn order* to isalvationt^ will 
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not tremble at the r(3sponsibi]ity*of pi^scriCing to his 
breihrefl , in •his own words,* the views they must main- 
tain on the most perplexing subjects of religion ? 
•Humility wifi always teave this work to others. 

Another important consideration is, that this system 
of excluding men of;ipparent sinceri|f.y, for their opinions, 
entirely subverts free inquiry into the Scriptures. When 
once^n, particular system is^surrounded by this bulwark; 
when once its (iefenders have brought the majority to 
Relieve that the rejection o^ it is a mark of depravity 
a#)d perdiljon, what bu^the name of liberty is left to 
' Christians ? The obstacles to inquiry are as real, and 
may be as powerful, as in the neighbourhood of the 
In(|uisition. The multitude dare not think, and the 
thinking ^arc not speak. The right of private judj;- 
ment may thus, iri a Protestiint country, be reduced to 
a nullity. It is true that men arc sent to the Scriptures ; 
but^they arj3 told before*they go tbiat they will be driven 
from the church on earth and in heav^i, unless they find 
^in the Scriptures the docti;ines which are embodied*in 
the popular creed. They are told, indeed, to inquire foi* 
themselves; but they are also told at what points inquiry 
must arrive ; and the sentence of c:?clusion hangs over 
them if they happen to stray, with some of the best and 
wisest men, into forbidden paths. Now this ‘Protestant 
liberty ’ is, in one respect, more irritating than l^apal 
bondage. Ilf mocks as well as enslaves us. It talks to 
us courteously as i^iends and brethren whilst it rivets 
our chains. It invites and even charges us to look with 
our own eyeg, but with the same breath warns us against 
seeing anytl^jng which orthodox ey^ have not seen 
befor^ is this a state of things favourable to serious 
^inquiry*into the truths of tRe Gospel ? yet how lorig has 
the chu^j^fh been groaning under^this cruel yoke ! 

•The tinfb is come whei^ the^ friends of ( Christian 
Hl^iiAy alld Christiafi charity are calKid to awa'l^, to 
remepaber their (futies to themselves, to posterity, and^to 
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the churchS^f Christ. •The time is come when the rights 
of conscience and the freedom of our chyr^es ‘must be 
defended with zeal. The time is come when menace 
ai^J denunciation must be met wiiih a spirit which will’ 
show that we dread not the frowns and'lean not on the 
favour of man. The lime is come when every expression 
of superiority on the part of our Ibrethren should be 
repelled as criminal usurpation. But, in doing this, let 
the friends of liberal and genuine Christianity remember 
the spirit of their* religion. Let*no passion or bitterne^ 
dishonour their sacred cause. '‘^In contending for the 
Gospel, let them not lose its virtues or forfeit its 
promises. — We are indeed called to j^ass through one of 
the severest trials of human virtue, the tri^l of con- 
tr^jversy. We should cany with us a sen^se of its 
danger. Religion, when mjjide a subject of debate, seems 
often to lose its empire over the heart and life. The 
mild and affectiouate spirit of Christianity gives plac^'i to 
angry recriminations and cruel surmises, h'^air dealing, 
uprightness, and truth are, exchanged for the arts of 
sophistry. The devotional feelings, too, decline in 
warmth and tendo|;ness. Let us, then, watch and pray. 
Let us take heed that the weapons of our warfare be not 
carnal. AVhilst we repel usurpation, let us be j[ust to 
the general rectitude of many by whom our Christian 
rights are invaded. Whilst weforepel the uncharit;ible 
censures of men, let us not forget the deej) humility and 
sense of unworthine.ss with which we^should ever appear 
before God. In oui zeal to maintain the great truth, 
that our Father in Heaven is filone the supreme God, let 
us not neglect that intercourse with Him without which 
the purest conceptions will avail little to enthrone' Him 
in our hearts. In our zeal \o hold fast the ‘word of 
Christ/ in opposition t(v human creeds and fovmtilaries^ 
let us not forget that our Lord dehiands an^ )ther and a 
still moi;c‘' unsuspiofous confession " of him, (l ven ‘ ^he 
exhibition of his spirit and religion in*o*ui’ Jives. 
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The controversy in which we jvre engage^ is indeed 
paiyful f but^it was not chosen, but forced upoif us, and 
we ought to regard it as a part of the discipline to which 
•ix wise frovidencc ha» seen fit to subject us. Like fill 
other trials, it is designed to promote our moral per- 
fection. I trust, too, that it is desmned to promote the 
cause of truth. Whilst 1 would sj)(Kik diffidently of the 
future, I still hope that a brighter day is rising on the 
Christian church, than it h*as yet enjoyed. The Gospel 
i#to shine forth in its native glory. The violent excite- 
n^ent by which some ofWth^ corruptions of this divine 
• system are now supported, cannot be permanent ; and 
the •iincharitableness with which they are enforced will 
react, likef the persecutions of the Cdiurch of Kome, in 
favour of truth Alre«ad3" we have the comfort of seeiiig 
many disposed to inquire, and to impiire without that 
terror which has bound as with a spell so many minds. 
We doubt not that this inquiry will result in a deep 
conviction fhat Christianity is yet d^figured by eri'ors 
which have been transmitted from ag^ of darkness. Of 
'this, at least, we are sure, that inquiry, by discovering to 
men the difficulties and obscurities ^which attend the 
present topics of controvei^y, will toiminate in what is 
infinitely more desirable than doctrinal concord — in the 
diffusion of a mild, candid, and charitable temper. 
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^ Prove all things; fwld fust that which is good.^— 

1 Thes. V. 21 . 

I '^HE peculiar circumstanpes of this occasion^ not only 
justify, but seem to demand, a (ieparture from the 
course generally followed by preachers at the introduc- 
tion of a brother ^^nto the sacred office. It is usual to 
sp/9ak of the nature, desigr^, duties, and advantages of 
the Christian ministry ; and on these topics I should now 
be happy to insist,^idid I not remember that a minister 
is to be given this day to a religious society whose 
peculiarities of opinion have drawn upon them much 
remark, and, may I not add, much reproach ? Many 
good minds, many sincere Christians, I am aware, a*re 
apprehensive that the solemnities of this day are to give 
a degree of influence to principles which they deem false 
and injurious. The fears and anxieties of such men I 
respect ; and, believing that they are grounded in part 
on mistake, I have thought it my duty to lay before you, 
as clearly as I can, some of the distinguishing bpinions 
of that class of Christians in our country who are known 
to sympathize with this religious societyi Li^ust ask^ 
your patience, for such a subject is not to b<v despatoiied 

» / O ^ I 

1 Preached at the Ordination f>f the Rev. Jar«d Sparks, at BaltiniA^e, 
TT.S A., .5th May, 1819. 
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in a narrow compass. I must also* ask tff remember 
thaft: it is impossible to exhibit, in a single discourse, our 
views of every doctrine of Revelation, much less ^le 
'differences of opinion which are known to subsist among 
ourselves. I shall confine myself to topics on which our 
sentiments have been misreprcscifteed, or which distin- 
guish us most widely from others. May I not hope to 
be heard with candour God deliver us all from 
nrejudice and uYikindness, and fill us with the love of 
truth and virtue ! 

• There Are two natural divisions under which my 
thoughts will be arranged. I shall endeavour to unfold, 
1st, The jirinciplcs which w^e adopt in interpreting the 
Scriptures. And 2ndly, Soiile of the doctrines which 
the Scriptures, so interpreted, seem to us clearly to 
express. 

1. We regard the Scriptures as the records of God’s 
successive j’evelations to mankind, and particularly of 
the last and most perfect revelation o'ihis will by desus 
Christ. Whatever doctrinos seem to us to be deadly 
taught in the Scriptures, we receive Av^ithout reserve or 
exception. We do not, ^how^ever, •attach equal im- 
portance to all the books in this collection. Our 
religion, we believe, lies chiefly in the New Testament. 
The dispensation of Moses compared wu'th that of Jesus, 
we consider as adapted to the childhood of the human 
race, a prejlhration fof a nobler system, and chiefly 
useful now as seiwing to confirm and illustrate the 
Christian Scriptures. Je^iis C^hrist is the only Master 
of Christian^ and w^hatever he taught, either during his 
persond ministry or by his inspired Apostles, we regard 
as of engine ^luthority, and profess to make the rule of 
our lives. 

This%a*lith( 5 rity, which we^ite to the Scriptures is a 
roaS^n, we^jonceive, for studying them wdtjj peculiar 
caise; ancp for inq^iribg anxiously info the prir^iples of 
interpretation* by which their true meaning may be 
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ascertiiinea. Tfee prmciples adopted by the class of 
Christians in whose name I speak need tp he ex^lair>ed, 
because they are often misunderstood. We are particu- 
lai iy accused of making an unwai^-an table use of reason 
in the interpretation of Scripture. We are said to exalt 
reason above revelation, to prefer our own wisdom to 
God’s. Loose and undefined charges of this kind are 
circulated so freely, that we think it due to ourselves, 
and to the cause of truth, to express our views with 
some particularity. ^ 

Our leading principle in ifiterpreting Scripture is 
this, that the Bible is a book written for men, in the 
language of men, and that its meaning is to be sought 
in the same manner as that of other books. We believe 
tWht God, when lie speaks to the human race, conforms, 
if we may so say, to the established rules of speaking 
and writing. How else would the (Scriptures avail us 
more than if communicated in aa unknown tongue % , 
Now all bookf^^and all conversation re(]uire in the 
reader or hearer the corist^^nt ‘exercise of reason ; or 
their true import is only to be obtained by continual 
comparison and in/i*rence. Human language, you well 
know, admits varit)us intcr])fetations ; and every word 
and every sentence must b(‘. modified and explained 
according to the subject which is discussed, according 
to the ])urposes, feelings, circumstances, ami principles 
of the writer, and according to the geniu: and idioms 
of the language which he uses. These are acknow- 
ledged principles in the inteipretation of human writ- 
ings ; and a man whose words we should explain 
without reference to these principles would reproach us 
justly with a criminal want of candour, and an inten- 
tion of obscuring or distorting his meaning. 

Were the Bible written in a language and style of 
its OMm, did it consist oi words whiclx admit biu a 
single sense, and cf sentences wholly detached i. "'m 
each other, there would be no place for the principles 
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’ now laid down. We could not reason abouVit as -about 
other ■^ritiijgg. But such a book would be* of little 
worth ; and perhaps, of all books, the Scriptures cor- 
respond least to thiif description. The Word of Qod 
bears the stam}) of the same hand which we see in 
his works. It has infinite connectjpns and dependencies. 
Every proposition is linked with others, and is to be 
cotn^)ared with others, that its full and precise import 
may be understood. Notning stands alone. The New 
Testament is built? on the Old. The Christian dispensa- 
tion is a eontinuation hi the Jewish, the completion of 
i\ vast scheme of providence, i*equiring gi’eat extent of 
view in the rea(?(n‘. Still more, the BilJe treats of 
subjects which Ave receive ideas from other sources 
b(*sides itself — such snV>jects as the nature, passiofts, 
relations, and duties of m^n ; and it expects us to 
restrain and modify its language by the known truths 
whjih observation and efcperieiice furnish on these topics. 

We pr?>fess not to know a bo(^ which demands 
a more frecpiont ex(u*cise of^ reason tnan the Bible. Jin 
fiddition to the remarks now made on its infinite con- 
nections, we may observe, that its st^le nowhere aftects 
the precision of science (Tr the nccmracy of definition. 
Its language is singularly glowing, bold, and figurative, 
(ItMiianding more frecpient departures from the liter*al 
sqjise than that of oinj own age and country, and con- 
sequently d(tfnanding more continual exercise of judg- 
ment. We find, too, tllat the different portions of this 
book, instead of being confined to general truths, refer 
})crpetually to the times* Avhen they were written, to 
states of society, to modcjs of thinking, to controversies 
in thtffhurcfi, to feelings and usages which have passed 
away, knd without the knowledge of which we are 
'constantly in* danger of exteijding to all times and 
places Avas of*temporj#y and local application. — , 

\\]^,^nd% too, that^some of these •books ar3^ strongly 
marked by the gSifius and character of their respective 

o2 
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writers, tlkit tihe Holy Spirit did not so guide the 
Apostle^ as to suspend the peculiarities ,of#>thei I* miads, 
and that a knowledge of their feelings, and of the 
influences under which they were** placed, is one of the' 
prepai'ations for understanding their writings. With 
these views of the Ij^ble, we feel it our bounden duty 
to exercise our reason upon it perpetually, to compare, 
to infer, to look beyond the Iptter to the spirit, to «eek 
in the nature of the subject and the aim of the writer 
his true meaning ; and, in genei'al, to* make use of whaV 
is known for explaining whatsis difficult, apd for dis- 
covering new truths. 

Need I descend to particulars to prove that the 
Scriptures demand the exercise of reason ? Take, for 
el’amplo, the stylo in which they gcnerallv speak of 
God, and observe how habitually they apply to Him 
human passions and organs. Kecollc^ct the declarations 
of Christ, that he came not to send peace but a swoyd ; 
that unless we eat^his llesh and drink his blood we have 
nQ« life in us ; that we must ,hate father and mother, and 
pluck out the right eye ; and a vast number of passages 
equally bold and vnlimited. Recollect the unqualified 
manner in which it? is said of ‘Christians that they possess 
all things, know all things, and can do all things. 
Recollect the verbal contradiction between Paul and 
James, and the apparent clashing of some parts ^of 
Paul’s writings with the general (loctrinea and end of 
Christianity. I might extend tlje enumeration in- 
definitely ; and who does not see that we must limit 
all these passages by the known- attributes of God, 
of Jesus Christ, jind of human nature, and by the cir- 
cumstances under which they were written, sff’as to 
give the language a quite different import from what 
it would require had it been applied to ditferoi^ beings,* 
or used in different connections ? '• 

Ejnough has been said to shov^* in what esensK^^e 
make use of reason in interpreting-' ‘Scripture. From 
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a varietj^ of possible interpretatioils we ^leciJ^that 'Cv^hich 
acdbrds witlf tke nature of the subject and the state of 
the writer, with the connection of the passage, with the 
general* strain of Senpture, with the known character 
and will of God, and with the obvious and acknowledged 
laws of nature. In other words,»»^e believe that God 
never contradicts in one part of Scripture what He 
teaches in another ; and n^ver contradicts in revelation 
ji^hat He teaches^ in his works and providence. And 
we therefore distrust e^erj; interpretation which, after 
deliberate«attention, seems repugnant to any established 
trujih. We reason about the Bible precisely as civilians 
do about the constitution under which we live ; who, 
you know, are accustomed to limit one provision of that 
venerable* instrument by others, and to fix the precTse 
import of its parts by inquiring into its general spirit, 
into the intentions*of its authors, jind into the prevalent 
fe(jiings, impressions, and circumstances of the time 
when it was framed. Without t%ese principles of 
interpretation, we frankly acknowledge that we cannot 
defend the divine authority of the Scriptures. Deny 
us this latitude, and we ij^iist abfincbn this book to its 
enemies. 

W<) do not announce these principles as original, 
or peculisw* to ourselves. All Christians occasionally 
adopt them, not exce^fting those who most vehemetitly 
decry them Vhen they Jiappen to menace some favourite 
article of their cr^ed. All Christians are compelled to 
use them in their- controversies with infidels. All sects 
employ them in thmr warfare with one another. All 
williijdy a'^il themselves of reasoTi when it can be 
pressed service ^f their own party, and only 

complain of it when its weapons wound themselves. 
None Wilson* moim^frequen^Hhan those from whom 
we ^differ. * It is astonishing what a fabric they rear* 
f3«^5?hi a •few slig^jf hints about Ae fall of*ouf first 
paroaits ; and how ingehiously they extract from .de- 
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tached p/tssllges* mysterious doctrines about th^ divine 
nature. W e do not blame them for* Reasoning * so 
abundantly, but for violating the ^fundamental rules of 
reasoning, for sacrificing the plain to the obscAre, and 
the general strain of Scripture to a scanty number of 
insulated texts. 

We object strongly to the contemptuous manner in 
which human reason is oft(5R spoken of by our adver- 
saries, because it leads, we believe, tQ universal sccptjg^ 
cism. If reason be so drerdfulXy darkened by the fall 
that its most decisive judgments on religi(«i are urf- 
worthy of trust, then Christianity ,and even natural 
theology, must bo abandoned ; for the existence and 
veracity of Cod, and the divine original of Christianity, 
are conclusions of reason, and must stand oi^-fall with 
it. If revelation be at war with this faculty, it subverts 
itself, for the great question of its truth is left by God 
to be decided at the bar of reason. It is .worthy* of 
remark, how neark^ the bigot ai?d the sceptic approach. 
Both would annihilate our confidence in our faculties, 
and both throw doubt and confusion over every truth. 
We honour revelation too highly to make it the an- 
tagonist of reason, or to believe that it calls us to 
renounce our highest powers. • 

AVe indeed grant that the use of reason in religion is 
accompanied with danger. But we ask any honest 
man to look back on the history of the ‘church, and 
say whether the renunciation of it be not still more 
dangerous ^ Besides, it is a plain fact that men reason 
as erroneously on all subjects as on religion.' Who does 
not know the wild ’ and groundless theories* whiej)^, have 
been framed in ])hysical and political science.? IA»it who 
ever su 2 )posed that we must cease to exercise reason on » 
nature and society becaitse men have erred for ages^ in 
explaining , them ? W,o grant that the passions ,f*on- 
tinually, and sometimes fatally, disturb the ‘ rati^U 
faculty in its inquiries into revelation. The ambitious 
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contrive to find doctrines in thfe Bibfe w-iSich favour 
th5ir love of dominion. The timid and dejecteJ discover 
there a gloomj^ system, and the mystical and fanatical 
a visionary theology.* The vicious can find examples* or 
assertions on which to build the hope of a late re- 
pentance, or of acceptance on eaajj terms. The falsely 
refined contrive to light on doctrines which have not 
been soiled by vulgar handling. But the passions do 
^ot distract the ^reason in religious any more than in 
other inquiries which excite, strong and general interest; 
and this faculty, of conserpience, is not to be renounced 
in .religion, unless we are prepared to discard it uni- 
versally. The true inference from the almost endless 
errors wTiich have darkened theology is, not that we 
are to n^lect and disparage our powers, but to ex^rt 
them mor(i patiently, ciroJLimspectly, uprightly ; the 
worst errors, after.all, having sprung up in that church 
which jiro^cribes reason* and demands from its members 
implicit faith. The most pernicious Joctrines have been 
the growth of the darkest times, when the gen^jral 
credulity encouraged bad men and enthusiasts to broach 
their dreams and invenyons, and«t(> stifle the faint 
remonstrances of reavson oy the meflaces of everlasting 
perdition. Say what we may, God has given us a 
rational nature, and will call us to account for it. We 
may let it sleep, but we do so at our peril. Revelation 
is addresseef to us as r«jtional beings. We may wish, in 
our sloth, that God had given us a system demanding 
no labour of jeomparing^ limiting, and inferring. But 
such a system would be at variance with the whole 
char^ter of pur present existence f and it is the part 
of wisdom, to take reveli^-ion as it is given to us, and 
to interpret it by the help of the faculties which it 
•every ujiere Supppses, and on which it is ffmnded. 

* ^To th^ views now giv^ ap, objection is commonly 
i**f*ged from th^ cliaracter of Goflk. We are* told that 
God being infinitely wis^ than men, his discoveries j«rill 
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surpass hu nan troasoM. In a revelation from such a 
teacher \re ought to expect propositions jvhich Ve can- 
not reconcile with one another, and which may seem to 
coi-tradict established truths; and it beconies us not to 
question or explain them, away, but to believe, and 
adore, and to submit our weak and carnal reason to the 
Divine Word. To this objection wo have two short 
answers. We say, first, that it is impossible that a 
teacher of infinite wisdom should expose those whom 
he would teach to infinite error.* Bui if once we admii 
that propositions which in* th/ii* literal ser^e ap})ear 
plainly repugnant to one another, or to any known 
truth, are still to be literally undersfood and received, 
what possible limit can we set to tlie belief 6f contra- 
dictions? What shelter have we from the wildest 
fanaticism, which can always (piote passages that, in 
their literal and obvious sense, giye support to its 
extravagances ? How can the Protestant escape frpm 
transubstantiation, a doctrine most clearly taught us, if 
the submission of reason, now cofitcnded for, be a duty? 
How can we even hold fast the truth of revelation ? 
For if one a])pareiit^ contradiction may be true, so may 
another, and the proposition* that Christianity is false, 
though involving inconsistency, may still be a verity. 

We answer again, that if God be infinitely wise. He 
cannot sport with the understandings of his creatures. 
A wise teacher discovers his wisdom in adapting himself 
to the capacities of his pupils, not in perplexing them 
with what is unintelligible, not in distressing them with 
apparent contradictions, not in filling them with a scep- 
tical distrust of theii* own powers. An infinitely wise 
teacher, who knows the precise extent ot our minds 
and the best method of enligntenirig them, will surpass 
all other instructors in bringing down truth to our ap- 
prehension, and in showing its loveliness and harmony. 
Wo ought, indeed, to expect occasional obscurity m 
such a book as the Bible, which was written for past 
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, and future ages as well as for th^ presiftit. '^But God’s 
wisflom*is a^jiledge that whatever is necessary for 
and necessary for salvation, is revealed too plainly to be 
"mistaketi, and too cdhsistently to be questioned, b/a 
sound and upright mind. It -is not the mark of wisdom 
to use an unintelligible phraseology, to communicate 
what is above our capacities, to confuse and unsettle the 
intellect by appearances erf contradiction. We honour 
our Heavenly Teacher too much to ascribe to Him such 
a revelation. A revelat^n a gift of light. It cannot 
thicken oui* darkness ana multiply our perplexities. 

JI. Having thus stated the principles according to 
which we interpret Scri])ture, I now proceed to the 
second great head of this discourse, which is, to state 
some of irfie views whi(‘h we derive from that saerSd 
book, particularly those which distinguish us from other 
Christians. 

^1.) Iqthc first plaCe, we believe in the doctrine of 
God’s nniUj^ or that there is one (Igd, and one only. 
To this truth we give inlinite importance, and we f^el 
ourselves bound to take heed lest any man spoil us of it 
by vain philosophy. The oropositio» that there is one 
God seems to us exceedingly plain. We understand by 
it that* there is one being, one mind, one person, one 
intelligent agent, and one only, to whom undorived and 
infinite perfection and dominion belong. We conceive 
that these w^rds could have conveyed no other meaning 
to the simple and^uncultivated people who were set 
apart to bo the depositaries of this great truth, and who 
were utterly incaparble of understanding those hair- 
breadth distinctions between being ^nd person which 
the sagacity, of later ages jjas discavered. We find no 
^intimation that this language was to be taken in an un- 
usual sei^fe, of th^t God’s unity was a quite different 
thiflff from fhe oneness of otlftr intelligent beings. 

*»*We object to th5 doctrine of the^Trinity, tliat, ’^yhilst 
acknowledging in words, ft subverts in effect, the unity 
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of G6d. AccoMing tib this doctrine, there are three in- 
finite and ‘equal persons, possessing supreme diviifity, 
called the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Each of these 
persons, as described by theologians, has his Own par- 
ticular consciousness, will, -and perceptions. They love 
each other, converse with each other, and delight in 
each other’s society. They perform different parts in 
man’s redemption, each ha'dng his appropriate office, 
and neither doing the work of the other. The Son j[s 
mediator, and not the Father, The Father sends the 
Son, and is not Himself sent ; nor is He coftscious, like 
the Son, of taking flesh. Here, then, we have tjiree’ 
intelligent agents, possessed of different consciousnesses, 
different wills, and different perceptions, performing 
different acts, and sustaining different relati^nis ; and if 
these things do not imply and constitute three minds or 
beings, we are utterly at a loss to know how three 
minds or beings are to be fofmed. It is ilifferemie of 
properties, and arts, and consciousness, which leads us • 
t® the belief of different intelligent beings, and if this, 
mark fails us our whole knowledge falls ; we have no 
proof that all tht agents ajid persons in the universe 
are not one and ttie same mind. When we attempt to 
conceive of three Gods, we can do nothing more than 
represent to ourselves three agents, distinguished from 
each other by similar marks aiid peculiarities to those 
which separate the persons of the Trinity ; and when 
common Christians hear these persons spoken of as con- 
versing with each other, loving each other, and perform- 
ing different acts, how can they help rega’xling them as 
different beings, different minds ? ^ 

We do, then, with all earnestness, though , without 
reproaching our brethren, protest against the irrationa) 
and unscriptural doctrine of the Trinity. * Jo us,’ as 
to the Apostle and the primitive Christians, ‘thefe is 
one •Godj even th^j Father.’ Witn Jesus, woKhip 
the Father as the only livifig and true God. We are 
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a.stonish^d that any man can read the New^e^stament 
and avoid th% conviction that the Father alohe is God. 
^We hear ony Saviour continually appropriating this 
character to the Father. We find the Father continu- 
ally distinguished from Jesus by this title. ‘ God sent 
his Son.’ ‘God anointed .Jesus.’ nNow, how singular 
and inexplicable is this phraseology, which fills the 
New Testament, if this ^tle belong equally to .Jesus, 
ajid if a principai gJqect^of this book is to reveal him as 
God, as partaking eqini^ly with the Father in supreme 
divinity ! /Wo challenge our opponents to adduce one 
passage in the Nqw Testament where the word God 
means tlyee persons, where it is not limited to one 
person, and where, unless turned from its usual sense 
by the connection, it does not mean the Fathei*. (3an 
stronger jiroof be given, that? the doctrine of three per- 
sons in the Godhead is not a fundamental doctrine of 
OhMstianity ? 

This doctrine, were it true, must, ifrorii its difficulty, 
►singularity, and importance, have been laid down wkh 
gi'eat clearness, guarded with great care, and stated 
with all possible precision* But wli^ro does this state- 
ment appear ? From the many passages which treat of 
God, we ask for one, one only, in which we arc told 
that He is a threefold being, or that He is three per- 
sons, or that He is Father, »Son, and Idoly Ghost. On 
the contrary ^n the Ne\^- Testament, where, at least, we 
might expect man;^ express assertions of this nature, 
God is declared to be on(i without the least attempt to 
prevent the <icceptafion of the words in their common 
sense j^^nd He.is always spoken of anci addressed in the 
singular number, that is, in language which was uni- 
.versally understood to intend a single j)erson, and to 
whihh n(% other idaa^could h^v5 been attached without 
an ej:press admonition. So entiifely do the jjeriptures 
abf.tain ft-om sta^igg the Trinity, that whcn^oiw op- 
ponents would* insert it into their creeds and doxologits. 
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they 'are compelled to leave the Bible, and to invent 
forms ot words altogether unsanctioned* Scriptural 
phraseology. That a doctrine so strange,, so liable to^ 
misapprehension, so fundameiitar as this is said to be, 
and requiring such careful (exposition, should be left so 
undefined and unprotected, to be made out by inference, 
and to be hunted through distant and detached parts of 
Scripture — this is a difficulty which, wo think, no in- 
genuity can explain. , ; 

We have another difficulty. Christianity, it mu.st 
be remembered, was planted aiul grew up aniidst sharp- 
sighted enemiCvS, who overlooked no objectionable part 
of the system, and who must have fastened with great 
earnestness on a doctrine involving such apparent con- 
tradictions as the Trinit3^ We cannot conceive an 
opinion against which the »Tews, who prided themselves 
on an adherence to God’s unity, would have rais(‘.d an 
equal clamour. Now, how happens it that pi the apos- 
tolic writings, which relate so much to objections 
against Christianity, and to the controversies which 
grow out of this religion, not one word is said imply- 
ing that olijectioirj were brought against the Gospel 
from the doctrine of the Trinity, not one word is 
uttered in its defence and explanation, not a word to 
rescue it from reproach and mistake ? This argument 
has almost the force of demonstration. We are per- 
suaded that, had three divine persons been announced 
by the first preachers of Christianity, all equal and all 
infinite, one of whom was the very Jesus who had lately 
died on a cross, this peculiarity of Christnanity would 
have almost absorbed every other, and the grea|j hrbour 
oi the Apostles would have Jieen to repel the continual 
assaults which it would have awakened. But the fact 
is, that not a whisper \)i objection Ghrisli",nity on 
that account reaches lOur^ears from the apostolicyage. 
In the Epistles we see not a trace ot controvef^y crfMsd 
fo^th by the Trinity. 
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We have further objections this ^octfine, ch-awn 
from its* practical influence. We regard it as unfavour- 
able to devotion, by dividing and distracting the mind 
*in its communion with God. It is a great excel lence^of 
the doctrine of God’s unity, that it offers to us ONK 
OBJECT of supreme homage, adoniijon, and love. One 
Infinite Father, one Being of beings, one original and 
fountain, to whom we mj^y refer all good, in whom all 
our powers and affections may be concentrated, and 
whose lovely and venerSble pature may pervade all our 
thoughts. .‘True piety when directed to an undivided 
■ Deity has a chasteness, a singleness, most favourable to 
religious awe and love. Now, the Trinity sets before 
us three *distii let objects of supremo adoration; three 
infinite persons, having equal claims on our hearfe; 
three divine agents, performing different offices, and to 
be acknowledged ajid worshipped in different relations. 
And is it poisible, we •ask, that the weak and limited 
mind of man can attach itself to t}v3se with the same 
, power and joy as to One Infinite Father, the only Fkst 
Cause, in whom all the blessings of nature and re- 
demption meet as their centre and i^source ? Must not 
devotion be distracted by the equal ^nd rival claims of 
three equal persons, and must not the worship of the 
conscientious, consistent Christian be disturbed by an 
apprehension lest he withhold from one or another of 
these his du^ proportion of homage ? 

\\"e also think* that the doctrine of the Trinity 
injures devotion, not oidy by joining to the Father 
other object^ of worship, but by taking from the Father 
the supreme .affection which is his dufe, and transferring 
it to ^ne Sop. This is a ^ost important view. That 
^ Jesus dhrist, if exalted into the infinite Divinity, should 
ho more*ihterfesting than the Father, is precisely what 
mi^ht be ex^)ected from hist^y, a^nd from the jirinciples 
of./humaif nature. Men want an object of worship like 
themselves, and llie great* secret of idolatry lies in tljis 
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propensity; God,* clothed in our form and feeling' 
our waitts and sorrows, speaks to our weaknatfire more 
strongly than a Father in heaven, a pure spirit, invisible 
aiid unapproachable, save by the reflecting and *purified* 
mind. We think, too, that the peculiar offices ascribed 
to Jesus by the pop^ilar theology, make him the most 
attractive person in the Godhead. The Father is the 
depositary of the justice, the vindicator of the rights, 
the avenger of the laws of tne Divinity. On the other 
hand, the Son, the brightness of' the dWine mercy, stands 
between the incensed Deity ahd guilty huijnanity, ex- 
poses his meek head to the storms, and his compassionate 
breast to the sword of the divine justice, bears ' our 
whole load of punishment, and purchases with his blood 
etery blessing which descends from heaven.^ Need we 
state the eflect of these representations, especially on 
common minds, for whom Cffiristiapity was chiefly de- 
signed, and whom it seeks to bring to the Father as^the 
loveliest being'? ^We do believe that the worship of a 
bleeding, suffering God te;ids strongly to absorb the 
mind, and to draw it from other objects, just as the 
human tenderness,.of the Virgin Mary has given her so 
conspicuous a plate in the devotions of the Church of 
Kome. Wo believe, too, that this worship, thoygh at- 
tractive, is not most fitted to spiritualize the mind, that 
it awakens human transport father than that deep 
veneration of the moral perfections of God which is the 
essence of piety. 

(2.) Having thus given our views of the unity of 
God, I proceed, in the second place, to observe that we 
believe in the unity of Jesus Christ We believe that 
Jesus is one mind, one soul, one being, as^trulj'*^one as 
we are, and equally distinct from the one God. We 
complain of the doctrine of the Trinity, ‘thah, not satig-* 
tied with making God three beings, it makes Jesus 
Christ tyb beings, and thus introduces infinite ^oufTisipn 
ii:\to our conceptions of his eharactel*.'' 'Ifhis corrqption 
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, of Christianity, alike repugnant to*comnfl)n s^nse and to 
the •general Jffcrain of Scripture, is a remarkable proof of 
the power of a false philosophy in disfiguring the simple 
Ibruth of* Jesus. * * 

According to this doctrine, Jesus Christ, instead of 
being one mind, one conscious iigtelligent principle, 
whom we can understand, consists of two souls, two 
minds ; the one divine, the^other human ; the one weak, 
other almighty ; the one ignorant, the other omni- 
^ient. Now we maint^n tjiat this is to make Christ 
two beings,* To denominate him one person, one being, 
'and^yet to suppose him made up of two minds infinitely 
different from each other, is to abuse and confound 
language,* and to throw darkness over all our concep- 
tions of i^^telligent natures. According to the common 
doctrine, each of these two minds in Christ has its own 
consciousness, its awn will, its own perceptions. They 
havij, in facj), no commoh properties. The divine mind 
feels none of the wants and sorrows ^f the human, and 
^the human is infinitely removed from the perfection 
and happiness of the divine. Can you conceive of two 
beings in the universe more distinct % We have always 
thought that one person was constituted and distin- 
guished by one consciousness. The doctrine that one 
and the same person should have two consciousnesses, 
two wills, two souls, inftnitely different from each other, 
this we thinly an etiormous tax on human credulity. 

We say that if % doctrine so strange, so difficult, so 
remote from all the previous conceptions of men, be 
indeed a pa^;t, and -an essential part, of revelation, it 
must be tau^t with great distinctne^, and we ask our 
brethren to j)oint to somej)lain, direct passage, where 
Christ IS said to be composed of two minds infinitely 
different, yet 'con^ituting one •person. We find none. 
Otlfler Christians, in*deed, t^ that this doctrine is 
necossary^to the harfnony of the Scriptures, tT:\at «ome 
texts .ascribe to Je*sus Chfist human, and others divi^je 
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propBrties, and' that %o reconcile these we must suppose 
two minds, to which these properties ma/ be referred. 
In other words, for the purpose of reconciling certain 
diificult passages, which a just <?Viticism can in a great* 
degree, if not wholly, explain, we must invent an hy- 
pothesis vastly mos’e difficult, and involving gross 
absurdity. We are to find our way out of a labyrinth 
by a clue which conducts us into mazes infinitely more 
inextricable. 

Surely, if Jesus Christ felt that fie consisted of two 
minds, and that this was a leading feature of his religion, 
his phraseology respecting himself would have l^een’ 
coloured by this peculiarity. The universal language 
of men is framed upon the idea that one person is one 
person, is one mind, and one soul ; and when the multi- 
tude heard this language -from the lips of Jesus, they 
must have taken it in its usual sense, and must have 
referred to a single soul all which he spoke, unless ex- 
pressly instructe^to interpret it differently. But where 
de we find this instruction,? Where do you meet, in 
the Ncav Testament, the phraseology which abounds in 
Trinitarian books, land which necessarily grows from the 
doctrine of two fiatures in tlesus ? Where does this 
divine teacher say, ‘ This 1 speak as God, and.this as 
man ; this is true only of my human mind, this only of 
my divine ? ’ M'here do we find in the Epistles a trace 
of this strange phraseology ? Nowhere. ^ It was not 
needed in that day. It was demanded by the errors of 
a later age. 

We believe, then, that Christ is one mind, one being, 
and, I add, a bcihg distinct from the one God. That 
Christ is not the one God, not the same being with the 
Father, is a necessary inference from our former head, 
in which we saw that the doctrine of tfiVee *persons in 
God is a fiction. But on s6 important a subject I wduld 
add a few remarks.' We wish thatt^ those frdm whom 
we differ would weigh one striking fact. Jesus, in his 
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preaching, continually spoke of God. •The' word was 
alwfiys m Ms .month. We ask, does he by this word 
ever mean himself ? We say, never. On the contra^, 
‘he mostf plainly distinguishes between God and himsen, 
and so do his disciples. How this is to be reconciled 
with the idea that the manifestation of Christ, as God, 
was a primary object of Christianity, our adversaries 
must determine. 

^ If we examine the passages in which Jesus is dis- 
tinguished from (jlod, we sj^all see that they not only 
speak of lym as another being, but seem to labour to 
’ express his inferiority. He is continually spoken of as 
the Son of God, sent of God, receiving all his powers 
from Go<fJ working miracles because God was with him, 
judging ji^stly because God taught him, having claiAs 
on our belief because he was anointed and sealed by 
God, and as able of himself to do nothing. The New 
TesJ^ament Js filled with this language. Now we ask 
what impression this language was ijtted and intended 
to make ? Could any who heard it have imagined that 
Jesus was the very God to whom he was so indus- 
triously declared to bo inferior ; tfec very Being by 
whom he was sent, and from whom hS professed to have 
receivQfl his message and power ? Let it here be re- 
membered, that the human birth, and bodily form, and 
humble cii’cumstances, «and mortal sufferings of Jesus, 
must all ha^c prepared men to interpret, in the most 
unqualified mannc 4 ’, tlie language in which his in- 
feriority to God was declared. Why, then, was this 
language usejd so continually, and without limitation, if 
Jesus were Supreme Deity, and ^f this truth were 
an essSntial part of his religion? 1 repeat it, the human 
condition and sufferings of Christ tended strongly to 
exclude {rt)m Tncn'^ minds the idea of his ])roper God- 
heatl; and, t)f course, we slfSuld, expect to find in the 
New Testament pei^ietual care and*efibrt to (*win1ieract 
this tendency,,to nold hinf forth as the same being wi^h 

If 
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his Father, if this dactrine were, as is pretended, the 
soul and centre of his religion. We should expect to 
find the phraseology of Scripture cast into the mould of 
thrs doctrine, to hear familiarly of God the Son, of our * 
Lord God Jesus, and to he told that to us there is one 
God, even Jesus. B^t, instead of this, the inferiority of 
Christ pervades the New Testament. It is not only 
implied in the general phraseology, hut repeatedly and 
decidedly expressed, and unaccompanied with any ad- 
monition to prevent its application to his whole natur^. 
Could it, then, have been the ^reat design of^the sacred 
writers to exhibit Jesus as the Siiju’enie God ? 

I am aware that these remarks will be met by two 
or three texts in which Christ is called God, and by a 
cluss of passages, not vciy numerous, in wljjch divine 
properties are said to he ascribeil to him. To these 
we offer one plain answer. Wo §ay that it is one 
of the most established and obvious principles, of 
criticism, that language is to be explained according to 
the known properties of the feubjoct to which it is 
applied. Every man knows that the same words convey ' 
very different idcj^iyS when used in relation to difibrent 
beings. Thus, Solomon huih the temple in a different 
manner from the architect whom he employee], ; and 
God veyenU diffei*ently from man. Now we raaiTitain 
that the known projjerties and (iU’cninstances of Christ, 
his birth, sufferings, and death, his constant habit of 
speaking of God as a distinct being from himself, his 
praying to God, his asciibing to God all his powei and 
offices, — these acknowledged ' properties of (Jirist, we 
say, oblige us to interpret the com})aratively few pass- 
ages which are thought to make him the l^upreihe God, 
in a manner consistent witli his distinct and 'inferior 
nature. It is our duty t»o explain such texts b}j^the rule 
which we apply to other texts, in wtich hitman l)emgs 
are ^illga gods, avd' are said to be partakers o*f the 
divine nature, to know and ‘possess^ All things, aiid to 
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be filled with all God’s fulness. •Thes» latt-er passages 
we .do tiot hegitate to modify, and restrain., ffnd turn 
from the most obvious sense, because this sense is op- 
posed to th<5 known properties of the beings to whflm 
they relate ; and we maintain that we adhere to the 
same principle, and use no great^^ latitude, in explain- 
ing, as we do, the passages which are thought to support 
the Godhead of C'hrist. 

Trinitarians profess t() derive some important ad- 
vantages from their •mode of viewing Christ. It 
fiirnishes them, they t011 us, with an infinite atone- 
ment, for it shows them an infinite being suffering 
for* their sins. The confidence with which this fallacy 
is repeated astonislnvs us. When pressed with the 
question whether they really believe that the infintte 
and unchangea])le God suffi^’ed and died on the cross, 
they acknowledge that this is not true, but that Christ’s 
huyian mind aloru* sustawned the ])ains of death. How 
have we, “then, an infinite sufferer^? This language 
seems to us an imposition on common minds, and vcy^y 
derogatory to (bxl’s justice, as if this attribute could 
be satisfied bv a sophism and a fictiojj^. 

We are also told thatT Christ is ir, more interesting 
ohjectj that his love and mercy are more felt, when he 
is viewed as the Supreme God, who left his glory to take 
humanity and to suffer men. "J’hat Trinitarians are 
strongly mo^ed by this represcntatioTi, we do not mean 
to deny ; but wc^ tlfink their emotions altogether 
founded on a, misapprehension of their own doctrines. 
They talk of the second person of the Trinity’s leaving 
his glory and his Father’s bosom to visit and save the 
world?^ But this second j)erson, being the unchangeable 
and infinite* God, was eviTlently inca])al)le of parting 
\yith the* lenvt degree of his .perfection and felicity. 
Atvthe moment of ITis takiriff flesh, he was as intimately 
present mvith his leather as beforef and etph^lly^ with 
his Father fdlefl •heaven^ and earth, and immensity. 
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This Trinitarians acknowledge ; and still they profess 
to be touched and overwhelmed by the arnanng kumijia- 
tion of this immutable being ! But not only does their 
do:trine, when fully explained, reduce Christ’s humilia- 
tion to a fiction, it almost wholly destroys the impres- 
sions with which his cross ought to be viewed. Accord- 
ing to their doctrine, Christ was comparatively no 
sufferer at all. It is true, his human mind suffered ; 
but this, they tell us, was an infinitely small part of 
Jesus, bearing no more proportion to his whole nature 
than a single hair of our Heads to the whole body, ojr 
than a drop to the ocean. The divine mind of Christ, 
that which was most properly himself, was infinitely 
happy at the very moment of the suffering of his 
humanity. Whilst hanging on the cross, he was the 
happiest being in the universe, as happy as tne infinite 
Father ; so that his pains, compared with his felicity, 
were nothing. This Trinitarians do, *and must, acknow- 
ledge. It fol low’s necessaiily from the imifiutableness 
of the divine nathre which they ascribe to Christ ; so 
that their system, justly viewed, robs his death of 
interest, wT.akens our symjiathy wdth his sufferings, and 
is, of all others, im^t unf avoidable to a love of Christ, 
founded on a sense of his sacrifices for mankind. AVe 
esteem our own views to be vastly more affectiiJg. It 
is our belief that Christ’s huioiliation was real and 
entire, that the whole Saviour, and not a part of him, 
suffered, that his crucifixion was a scone of deep and 
unmixed agony. As w^e stand round his cross, our 
minds arc not distracted, nor oiir sensibility weakened, 
by contemplating him as composed of incongruous and 
infinitely differing minds, and as having a baL^.ice of 
infinite felicity. We recognise in the dying Jesus but 
one mind. This, we think, renders his sufferings, and 
his patience and love in ’-^earing ohem, ir comparably 
more impressive aijd affecting than the sy"*tem we 
oppose. 
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(3.)» Hfy^iiig thus given our belief on two great 
pofnts, name!}’, that there is one God, and that Jesus 
Christ is a being distinct from and inferior to God» 1 
now proceed to another point, on which we lay still 
greater stress. We believe* in iht moral perfection of 
God, We consider no part of thefflogy so important as 
that which treats of God’s moral character ; and we 
value our views of Christianity chiefly as they assert 
his amiable arid vaneralje attributes. 

It may be said thal^ irf regard to this subject all 
Christians* agree, that all ascribe to the Supreme Being 
infinite justice, goodness, and holiness. We reply, that 
it is very*possible to speak of God magnificently, and to 
think of Him meanly ; to apply to his person high- 
sounding Epithets, and to his government principles 
which make Him odious. The Heathens called Jupiter 
the greatest and thti best; but his history was black with 
cruhlty ant>lust. We cannot judge of men’s real ideas 
of God by their general language, fof in all ages they 
have hoped to soothe the Deity by adulation. We milst 
in(|uire into their particular views of his purposes, of 
the principles of his administration and of his dis- 
position towards his creatures. 

W5 conceive that Christians have generally leaned 
towards a very injurious view of the Supreme Being. 
They have tpo often felt as if He were raised, by his 
greatness and sovereignty, above the principles of 
morality, above tfiose eternal laws of equity and 
rectitude to which all other beings arc subjected. We 
believe that in no be'ing is the sense pf right so strong, 
so OHM^ipotefitj as in God. We believe that his al- 
mighty*power is entirely submitted to his perceptions 
of rectitude ; ^nd this is the ground of our piety. It 

pot h^capse He is our (^^or merely, but because 
He cireated us for good and holy purposes ;»it is not 
because nis will m irresistible, but because hiS ■vfill is 
the .piferfection* of virtue, that we^pay him allegianeis. 
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We cannot bow before a being, however g^eat and 
powerful, who governs tyrannically. We respect nothing 
blit excellence, whether on earth or in heaven. We^ 
venerate not the loftiness of God’s throne, *but the 
equity and goodness in which it is established. 

We believe that^od is infinitely good, kind, benevo- 
lent, in the proper sense of these words ; good in 
disposition as well as in act*, good not to a few, but 
to all ; good to every individual, j^s well as to tl^ 
general system. 

We believe, too, that God is just: but we never 
forget that this justice is the justice of a good being, 
dwelling in the same mind, and acting in harmony, 
wj,th perfect benevolence. By this attribute we under- 
stand God’s infinite regard to virtue or m^'ral worth 
expressed in a moral government ; that is, in giving 
excellent and equitable laws, and an conferring such 
rewards, and inflicting such punishments, vs aie best 
fitted to secure their observance. Ciod’s justice has for 

end the highest virtue of the creation, and it punishes, 
for this end alone ; and thus it coincides with benevo- 
lence ; for virtue f*nd happiness, though not the same, 
are inse])arably conjoined. 

God’s justice, thus viewed, appears to us to be in 
perfect harmony with his mercy. According to the 
prevalent systems of theology, ' these attributes are ' so 
discordant and jarring, that to^ reconcile them is the 
hardest task, and the most wonde.ful achievement of 
infinite wisdom. To us they seem to be intimate 
friends, always at peace, breathing the same spirit, 
and seeking the same end. By God’s mcr^y, we under- 
stand not a blind instinctive compassion, which forgives 
without reflection, and without regard to the interests 
of virtue. This, we kcknowledge, would be incom- 
patible wjth justice, and also with enlightened bqnevo- 
lence, 'God’s mercy, as we undi^.r, stand it, desires 
strongly the happiness of the guilty, but only through 
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their penitence. It has a regard to character as* truly 
as his justicS. • It defers punishment, and suffers long, 
that the sinner may return to his duty, but leaves the 
impenitent and unyfelding to the fearful retributton 
threatened in God’s Word. • 

To give our views of God in# 4 )ne word, we believe 
in his parental chfiracter. We ascribe to Him not 
only the name, but the ^lispositions and principles of 
a father. Wo believe that He has a father’s concern 
for his creatures, a father’^ desire for their improve- 
ment, a father’s equity in proportioning his commands 
to .their powers, a father’s joy in their progress, a 
father s readiness to receive the penitent, and a father’s 
justice for the incorrigible. We look upon this world 
as a t)lac^ of education, in which He is training nSen 
by ])rosperity and adversity, by aids and obstructions, 
by conflicts of rejvion and passion, by motives to duty 
and lenip^itions to sirf, by a various discipline suited 
to free and moral beings, for union #with Himself, and 
for a sublime and ever-growing virtue in heaven. • 
^low, we object to the systems of religion which 
prevail among us, that tjjey are adverse, in a greater 
or less degree, to these ])urifyin§, comforting, and 
honoiwable views of God ; that they take from us our 
Father in heaven, and substitute for Him a being 
whom we cannot lows if we would, and whom we 
ought not td love if w^ could. We object, particularly 
on this ground, todthat sy.stem which arrogates to itself 
the name of Orthodoxy, jind which is now industriously 
propagated .through our country. This system indeed 
take^arioiis shapes, but in all it iasts dishonour on 
the Creator. According its old and genuine form, 
it teaches that God brings us into life wholly depraved, 
eo that*undd^ the innocent features of our childhood 
is^lydden R nature* averse •^to ajl good and propense 
to all ^il, a ryi^ifre which exposes us to Gocl’s dis- 
pleasure and, wrath, cv5n before we have acquired 
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power to '‘undftrstand our duties or to reflect upon 
our actions. According to a more moderii exposit>ion, 
it teaches that we came from the hands of our Maker 
with such a constitution, and aVe placed undier such* 
influences and circumstances, as to render certain and 
infallible the total ^/lepravity of every human being 
from the first moment of his moral agency ; and it 
also teaches that the ofFencf of the child, who brings 
into life this ceaseless tendency to uiimingled crim|, 
exposes him to the sentence oi everlasting damnation. 
Now, according to the plainest principles Qf moralitj^ 
we maintain that a natural constitution of the mind, 
unfailingly disposing it to evil, and to evil alone, 
would absolve it from guilt ; that to give '^existence 
uftder this condition would argue unspeakable cruelty *, 
and that to punish the sin pf this unhappily constituted 
child with endless ruin, would be a jvrong unparalleled 
by the most merciless despotism. ^ ^ 

This system aj^o teaches that God selects from this 
co,rrupt mass a number to be saved, and plucks them, 
by a special influence, from the common ruin; that 
the rest of mankind, though left without that special 
grace which theii’* conversion requires, are commanded 
to repent, under penalty of aggravated woe ; and that 
forgiveness is promised them on terms which their 
very constitution infallibly disposes them to reject, 
and in rejecting which they awfully enhance the 
punishments of hell. These proflferf^ of forgiveness and 
exhortations of amendment, to beings born under a 
blighting curse, fill our minds with a horror which 
we want words to*express. 

That this religious system does not procjuce all the 
effects on character which might be anticipated, we 
most joyfully admit. It is often, very dften, counter- 
acted by nature, corjscierk.e, common seAse, by^ the 
general gfrain of S3ripture, by the‘ mild example'' and 
precepts of Christ, and by the many* positive deplara- 
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:bions of God’s universal kindness "and perfect equity. 
But •still* we think that we see its unhappy •influence. 
It tends to discourage the timid, to give excuses to the 
Sad, to feed the vanity of the fanatical, and to 
shelter to the bad feelings- of the malignant. By 
shocking, as it does, the fundamental principles of 
morality, and by exhibiting a severe and partial Deity, 
it tends strongly to pervert the moral faculty, to form 
a gloomy, forbidding, and servile religion, and to lead 
men to substitute censoriou§ness, bitterness, and per- 
seeution for* a tender ancf impartial charity. We think, 
too, .that this system, which begins with degrading 
human nature, may be expected to end in pride ; for 
pride grows out of a consciousness of high distinctions, 
however oj^taiiied, and no distinction is so great sCfe 
that which is made between the elected and abandoned 
of God. • 

The fals^ and dishonourable views of God which 
•have now been stated, we feel ourselve# bound to resist 
jinceasingly. Other errors we can pass over with com- 
parative indifference. But we ask our opponents to 
leave to us a God worthjj of our k)ve and trust, in 
whom our moral sentiments may delight, in whom our 
weaknesses and sorrows may find refuge. We cling 
to the Divine perfections. We meet them everywhere 
in creation, we read them in the Scriptures, we see a 
lovely image them in Jesus Christ ; and gratitude, 
love, and veneration call on us to assert them, lie- 
proached, as we often are, j^y men, it is our consolation 
and happiness that •one of our chief offences is the 
zeal with whigh we vindicate the dishonoured goodness 
i«id recTJtude.of God. 

(4.) Having thus spoken of the unity of God ; of 
•the unit}n of Jesus^ and his inferiority to God ; and 
of tli^ perfections ol the J^iving character; I now 
proceed tfl give cjpj* views of the iBedmtion of* Christy 
and p£ the purposes of hfe mission. With regard tt> 
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the great' objcfct which Jesus came to accomplish, there 
seems to ‘be no possibility of mistake. *W‘e believe* that 
he was sent by the Father to effect a moral or spiritual 
deliverance of mankind ; that is, to rescue meif from sin 
and its consequences, and to bring them to a state of 
everlasting purity^-*and happiness. We believe, too, 
that he accomplishes this sublime purpose by a variety 
of methods ; by his instruc/ions respecting God's unity, 
parental character, and moral government, which ^re 
admirably fitted to reclaim the worlli from idolatry and 
impiety, to the knowledge, love, and obedience of the 
Creator ; by his })romises of pardon to the penjtent*, 
and of divine assistance to those who labour for 
progress in moral excellence ; by the light which he 
has thrown on the path of duty ; by his (>wn spotless 
example, in which the loveliness and sublimity of virtue 
shine forth to warm and quicken- as well as guide us 
to perfection ; by his thrcatcnings against incorrigible 
guilt \ b}^ his glorious discoveries of immortality ; by 
kis sufferings and death ; by that signal event, the, 
resurrection, which powerfully bore witness to his 
divine mission, a*nd brought dow’ii to men's senses a 
future life ; by hVs continual intercession, which obtains 
for us spiritual aid and blessings ; and by the power 
with which he is invested of raising the dead, judging 
the world, and conferring tlie everlasting rewards 
promised to the faithful. 

We have no desire to concerl the fact, that a 
difference of opinion exists ^among us in regard to an 
interesting part of Christ’s mediation ; 1 mean, in regard 
to the precise influence of his death on our forgiveness. 
Many suppose that this ev^nt contributes to our pardon, 
as it was a principal means of confirming his religion, 
and of giving it a power over ^ the ihind 4 - in other 
words, that it procures ^drgiveness by le'S-ding ^o 'that 
repentance and Virtue which is ' th^e great^ and only 
condition on which forgivertess is \>estowed. Many of 
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us are, dissatisfied with this explarial^ion," and 'think 
that the Scriptures ascribe the remission ' of sins to 
Christ’s detU-h, with an emphasis so peculiar, that ^we 
ought *to consider this event as having a special in- 
fluence in removing punishment, though the Scriptures 
may not reveal the way in wM«h it contributes to 
this end. 

Whilst, however, we •differ in explaining the con- 
iiection between Christas death and human forgiveness, 
a connection which all •gratefully acknowledge, we 
^gree in •lejecting many sentiments which prevail in 
regard to his mediation. The idea which is conveyed 
to common minds by the popular system, that Christ’s 
death has an influence in making God })lacable^or 
merciful, 4n awakening his kindness towards men, we 
reject with strong disa})pr(5bation. We are happy to 
find that this very dishonourable notion is disowned by 
int^lligent#Chribtians o^ that class from which we differ. 
We recollect, however, .that not longfigo it was common 
to hear of Christ as having died to a})pease God’s 
wrath, and to })ay the debt of sinners to his inflexible 
justice ; and we have a, strong i^rsuasion that the 
language of popular religious books, and the common 
mode* of stating the doctrine of (’hrists meiliation, 
still communicate very degiading views of God’s charac- 
tfir. They ^ive to mflltitudes the impression that the 
death of flesus produces a change in the mind of God 
towards man, an^ that in this its efficacy chiefly 
consists. No eri'or scenes to us more pernicious. We 
can endure* no shade over the pur^ goodness of God. 
We ^rnestiy maintain that »lesus, insteail of calling 
forth in ar>y way or degree the mercy of the Father, 
was sent by^ that mercy to be oui* Saviour ; that he 
is^ nothing to the Oilman rai^e*but what h() is by God’s 
appeintraent ; that^ he communiiates nothing but what 
God empowers #hjni to bestow ; ^hat our Fatter in 
heaven is originally, essentially, and eternally placable, 
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and disposed to forgive ; and that his ^unborrowed, 
underived, *and unchangeable love is th^ only fountain 
of^ what flows to us through h^s Son. We conceive, 
that Jesus is dishonoured, not glorified, by ascribing 
to him an influence which clouds the splendour of 
Divine benevolence. ^ 

We further agree in rejecting, as unscriptural and 
absurd, the explanation giveVi by the popular system 
of the manner in which Christ’^ death procures forgiver 
ness for men. This system' used to teach as its funda- 
mental principle, that man, having sinned flgainst an , 
infinite Being, has contracted infinite guilt, and* is 
consequently exposed to an infinite penalty. We 
believe, however, that this reasoning, if reasoning it may 
be^ called, which overlooks the obvious inCxim that 
the guilt of a being mfist be proportioned to his 
nature and powers, has fallen into' disuse. Still the 
system teaches that sin, of whatever degree, exposes 
to endless punishnifent, and that, the whole human race, 
being infallibly involved by their nature in sin, owe 
this awful penalty to the justice of their C’reator. It 
teaches that this ^benalty c^vinot be remitted, in con- 
sistency with the* honour of the divine law, unless 
a substitute be found to endure it or to suffer an 
equivalent. It also teaches that, from the nature of 
the case, no substitute is adequate to thi^ work save 
the infinite God Himself; and« accordingly, God, in 
his second person, took on Him hitman nature, that 
He might pay to his own justice the debt of punishment 
incurred by men, gind might thus reconcile forgiveness 
with the claims and threatenings of his hvw. S^ich is 
the prevalent system. Nowf to us, this doctrine* seems 
to carry on its front strong marks of al^surdity ; and 
we maintain that Chri&tiqnity ou^ht not^ to^ be en- 
cumbered , with it, unlcjss it bo laid, down in Jhe ^ew 
Testament fully and expressly. Wer ask our adver- 
saries, then, to point to some plain passages where it 
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is taught. We ask for one text in which we are. told 
that Gad to4)k human nature that He mighjb make an 
infinite satisfaction to his own justice ; for one text 
•which t^lls us that human guilt requires an infinite 
substitute ; that Christ’s sufferings owe their efficacy 
to their being borne by an infinite being; or that 
his divine nature gives infinite va*ftie to the sufferings 
of the human. Not one word of this description can 
we find in the Scriptures ; ^lot a text which even hints 
fit these strange doctrines. They are altogether, we 
believe, the fictions of tlmolo|[ians. Christianity is in no 
• degree res^3onsible for them. We are astonished at 
their prevalence. What can be plainer than that God 
cannot, in any sense, be a sufferer, or bear a penalty 
in the room of his creatures'? How dishonourable <to 
Him is th^ supposition that his justice is now so severe 
as to exact infinite punishment for the sins of frail and 
feeble men, and now so»easy and yielding as to accept 
the* limited pains of (^hrist’s human soul as a full 
equivalent for the endless woes due* from the wory ! 
■How plain is it also, according to this doctrine, that 
God, instead of being plenteous in ^ forgiveness, never 
forgives ; for it seems fibsurd to ^peak of men as 
forgiven, when their whole punishment, or an equivalent 
to it, IS borne by a substitute, A scheme more fitted 
to obscure the brightness of Christianity and the mercy 
of* God, or l<iss suited to give comfort to a guilty and 
troubled mind, could n(5t, we think, be easily framed. 

believe, too* that this system is unfavourable to 
the character. It qaturfflly leads men to think that 
Christ came* to change God’s mind rather than their 
own ; M^hat the highest object of his mission was to 
*avert plinislfment rather tlAn to communicate holiness; 
and that a laggc part of religiop consists in disparaging 
gb(id wffr'k% and *h»man virtue, for the purpose of 
magififyi^ig the vakie of Christ’S vicarious bufferings. 
In this way a ^brtse of .the infinite importance and 
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indispensable necessity of personal improvement is 
weakenovi, and high-sounding praises of Christs cuoss 
seem often to he substitute(l for obedience to his pre- 
cepts. For ourselves, we have iiot so learnec^ Jesus. 
Whilst we gratefully ackpowledge that he came to 
rescue us from punj^hment, we believe that he was 
sent on a still nobler errand, namely, to deliver us from 
sin itself, and to form us to a sublime and heavenly 
virtue. We regard him as a Saviour, chiefly as he 
is the light, physician, and ^uide of 1?he dark, diseased, 
and wandering mind. No iniSuence in the universe 
seems to us so glorious as that over the character^ 
and no redemption so worthy of thankfulness as the 
restoration of the soul to purity. Without this, pardon, 
were it possible, would be of little value. AVhy pluck 
the sinner from hell, if a h,ell be left to burn in his own 
breast? \Vhy raise him to heaven, if he remain a 
stranger to its sanctity and lo’ e ? ^Vith these im])^*es- 
sions, we are acc^istomed to value the Go.^pel chiefly 
as^it abounds in elfectual aids, ‘motives, excitements to 
a generous and divine virtue. In this virtue, as in 
a common centre, we see all its doctrines, precepts, 
promises meet ; rnd we b&lieve that faith in this 
religion is of no worth, and contributes nothing to 
salvation, any further than as it uses these doctrines, 
precepts, promises, and the whole life, character, suffer- 
ings, and triumphs of Jesus, as the means of purifying 
the mind, of changing it into the likeness of his celestial 
excellence. 

(5.) Having thus stated our views of the highest 
object of Christ’s mission, that it is the recovery of men 
to virtue or holiness, I shall now, in the last places, give 
our views of the nature of Christian virtue, or true 
holiness. We believe that all virtue has its foundation 
in the moral nature of nan, that is, in conscience, 
or his sense of duty, and in the power of for ming his 
temyier and life according to conscience. We believe that 
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these moral faculties are the groutKis of responsibility, 
and 1»he IfigheAt distinctions of human nature,* arfd that 
. no act is praiseworthy any further than it springs from 
their exertion.’ We bcfteve that no dispositions infused 
into us without our own moral activity are of the 
nature of virtue, and therefore we.^’ejoct the doctrine 
of irresistible divine influence on the human mind, 
moulding it into goodness as marble is hewn into a 
statue. Such goodness, it this word may be used, 
wSuld not be the*objedb of moral approbation, any 
more than jhe instinctivd affections of inferior animals 
or the constitutional amiableness of human beings. 

I?y these remarks, we do not mean to deny the 
importance of God’s aid or Spirit ; but by his Spirit 
we mean a nioral, illuminating, and persuasive iniluenc(?, 
not physical, not compulsory,, not involving a necessity 
of virtue. We object, strongly, to the idea of many 
Ohriftians respecting maft’s im})otenee and God’s irre- 
sistible agency on the heart, believing tjiat they subvert 
our responsibility and the laws of our moi*al natur(i, 
that they make men machines, that they cast on God 
the blame of all evil deeds, that they diseouiage good 
minds, and inflate the fanatical with* wild conceits of 
immedig^te and sensible ins})i ration. 

Among the virtues, we give the first place to the 
love of God. We believe that this }>rinciple is the true 
end and hajjppiiess of our being, that we were made for 
union with our Crei^tor,* that his infinite perfection is 
the only sufficient object and true resting-place for the 
insatiable desires and .unlimited capacities of the human 
mind, and that without Him our noblest sentiments, 
i^dmirafioTi, veneration, hope^and love woukl wither and 
decay. *We l)elieve, too, that the love of God is not 
•oidy essejitial to haj)piness, but to the strength and 
perfection of^all the* virtues f*tha^ conscience, without 
the sanetk)!! of God’^ authority and « etributiv6^ justice, 
would, be a wealc ^directot’ ; that benevolence*, unles^ 
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nourislied by ♦commanion with his goodness and en- 
couraged • by his smile, could not thnv^s aihidsh the 
selfishness and thanklessness of the world ; and that 
s'elf-government, without a sensh of the divine inspec- 
tion, would hardly extend beyond an outward and 
partial purity. G^d, as He is essentially goodness, 
holiness, justice, and virtue, so He is the life, motive, 
and sustainer of virtue in tlje human soul. 

But whilst, we earnestlj^ inculcate the love of God, 
we believe that great care is* necessary to distinguish 
it from counterfeits. We t&ink that much which ^ is 
called piety is worthless. Many have fallen into thC 
error that there can be no excess in feelings which have 
God for their object ; and, distrusting as coldness that 
^blf-possession without which virtue and devotion lose 
all their dignity, they have abandoned themselves to 
extravagances which have broughf. contempt on piety. 
Most certainly, if the love of »God be that which often 
bears its name, , the less we have of it the better. If 
religion be the shipwreck of understanding, we cannot 
keep too far from it. On this .su})jcct we always speat 
plainly. We cannot sacrifice our leason to the reputa- 
tion of zeal. We owe it'* to truth and religion to 
maintain that fanaticism, partial insanity, sud,den im- 
pressions, and ungovernable transports are anything 
rather than piety. *- 

We conceive that the true love of Gii>d is a moral 
sentiment, founded on a clear’ perception, and consist- 
ing in a high esteem and veneration of his moral 
perfections. Thus, it perfectly coincides,, and is in fact 
the same thing, Vith the love of virtue, rectitude, and 
goodness. You will easily judge, then, what we esteem 
the surest and only decisive signs of piety. We lay no 
stress on strong excitements. AYe est^eem him, and. 
him only, a pious Tnan,'*iwho pr&ctically conform^; to 
God’s moral perfections and government ; ho shows 
his delight in God’s benevcylence by loving and serving 
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his neighbour ; his delight in Gpd’s jystice by l)eing 
resglutSy ujiright ; his sense of God’s purity by regu- 
lating his thoughts, imagination and desires ; and whose 
• conver^tion; business# and domestic life are swayed by 
a r egard to God’s presence and authority. In all things 
else men may deceive themselves. Disordered nerves 
may give them strange sights, an(f*sounds, and impres- 
sions. Texts of Scripture may come to them as from 
Heaven. Their whole soills may be moved, and their 
Confidence in God»s fawmr be undoubting. But in all 
this there is no religion.* The (piestion is, Do they love 
. God’s confmands, in which his character is fully ex- 
pressed, and give up to these their habits and passions ? 
Without •this, ecstacy is a mockery. One suiTender of 
desire to God’s will is worth a thousand transporis. 
AVe do no'l judge of the bent of men s minds by their 
raptures, any more than wo j^udge of the natural direc- 
tion of a tree duriifg a %torm. We rather suspect loud 
proT[ession,*for we have observed that deep feeling is 
generally noiseless, ariddeast seeks di^Jday. 

We would not, by these remarks, ])e understood *as 
wishing to exclude from religion warmth, and even 
transport. AVe honour awd highly \alue true religious 
sensibility. We believe that Christianity is intended 
to a(!t powerfully on our whole nature, on the heart as 
well as the understanding and the conscience. AA"e 
co’nceivc of Jbeaven as a state where the love of God 
will be exalted into an unbounded fervour and joy ; and 
we desire, in our * pilgrimage hei*c, to drink into the 
spirit of that better worlch But we think that religious 
warmth is ohly to be valued when iU sjirings naturally 
from •in imjjroved character, when it comes unforced, 
*when it is the recompenst? of obedience, when it is the 
warmth of a. mind which understands God by being 
lik€i Hiifi, j|^id when, instead of disordering, it exalts 
the •umjerstanding, invigorates* (jpnscicnce,# gives a 
pleasure to confnfon duties, and is seen t(f exist in 
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connection cheerfulness, judiciousness, and a 

reasonable frame of mind. When we observe a .fervour 
called reli^ous in men whose general ' character ex* 
presses little refinement and elevation, and whose 
piety seems at war with reason, we pay it little 
respect. We honour religion too much to give its 
sacred name to a feverish, forced, fluctuating zeal, 
which has little power over the life. 

Another important branch of virtue we believe to 
be love to Christ. The greatness of the work of 
Jesus, the spirit with whkh be executed it, and the 
sufterings which he bore for our salvation, We feel to 
be strong claims on our gratitude and veneration. We 
see in nature no beauty to bo compared rvith the 
lo'':eliness of his character, nor do we find on earth 
a benefactor to whom we owe an equal debt. We 
read his history with delight, and learn from it the 
perfection of our nature. We jire particularly touched 
by his death, which was endured for our redemptibn, 
and by that streh^th of charity which triumphed over 
hi^’ pains. His resurrection is the foundation of our 
hope of immortality. His intercession gives us boldness 
to draw nigh to rjhe throne of grace, and we look up 
to heaven with new desire when we think that, if we 
follow him here, we shall there see his benignant 
countenance, and enjoy his friendship for ever. 

I need not express to you our views on the subject 
of the benevolent virtues. Wo rttach sucli importance 
to these, that we are sometimes repi cached with exalt- 
ing them above piety. We .egard the spirit of love, 
charity, meekness forgiveness, liberality,' and bene- 
ficence, as the badge and distinction of Chri^'tians, 
as the brightest image we *'can V)ear of God, as the' 
best proof of piety. On this subject I need not and 
cannot enlarge ; but there is one branch of ^ben;3volei»c^ 
which I ought not to^pass' over in silence, because we 
think‘s that we conceive of it more highly ana justly 
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than many of our brethren. I Vefer \o the duty of 
candour, charitable judgment, especially towards those 
who differ in religious opinion. We think that in 
“nothing have Christians so widely departed from their 
religion as in this particular. SVe read with astonish- 
ment and horror the history of ike church ; and some- 
times when we look back on the tires of persecution, 
and on the zeal of Chris^aiis in building up walls of 
^paration, and in^givii:^ up one another to perdition, 
we feel as if we were readii^g the records of an infernal 
mther thiyi a heavenly^kiiigdom. An enemy to every 
' l eligion, if asked to describe a Christian, would, with 
some show of reason, depict him as an idolater of his 
own distinguishing opinions, covered with badges of 
party, shifting his eyes 011 the virtues and his ears 
on the arguments of his •opponents, arrogating all 
excellence to his gwn sect and all saving power to 
hi.s» own c^eod, shelterhig under the name of pious 
zeal, the love of domination, the conceit of infallibility, 

^ and the spirit of in tolerance, and ti'ampling on men’s 
rights under the pretence of saving their souls. 

We can hardly conceive of a plainer obligation on 
beings of our frail and fallible nature, who are in- 
structod in the duty of candid judgment, than to abstain 
fi’om condemning men of apparent conscientiousness and 
sincerity, who are changeable with no crime but that of 
differing froih us in the^ interpretation of the Scriptures, 
and differing, too, <»n topics of great and acknowledged 
obscurity. W e are astonished at the hardihood of those 
who, with Christ’s ’warnings sounding in their ears, take 
on them th^ responsibility of makffig creeds for his 
•churchy and cast out protpssors of virtuous lives for 
imagined errors, for the guilt of thinking for them- 
selves. know, that zeal^foi* truth is the cover for 

thi^ psurpafton of Christ's prerogative ; but^we think 
that zeaf foi* trut^* as it is called,® is very swspkious, 
except in men, wnose capacities and advantages, whose 

E 2 
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patieht ^ delibefation, and whose improvements in 
humility, mildness, and candour, give them a right to 
hope that their views are more just than those of their 
neighbours. Much of what passes for a zeal for truth 
we look upon with little respect, for it often appears to 
thrive most luxuriaittly where other virtues shoot up 
thinly and feebly ; and we have no gratitude for those 
reformers who would force ^upon us a doctrine which 
has not sweetened their own tempers, or made thei|i 
better men than their neigl\bours. 

We are accustomed to think much of tha difficulties 
attending religious inquiries ; difficulties springing fj*om ’ 
the slow development of our minds, from the^ power of 
early impressions, from the state of society, from human 
authority, from the general neglect of the.p reasoning 
powers, from the want of just principles of criticism 
and of important helps in interpreting Scripture, and 
from various other causes. We find that or.i no subject 
have men, and :?ven good men, ingrafted so many 
strange conceits, wild theories, and fictions of fancy, as 
on religion ; and remembering, as we do, that we our- 
selves are sharers^ of the copmon frailty, we dare not 
assume infallibility in the treatment of our fellow- 
Christians, or encourage in common ('hristiane, who 
have little time for investigation, the habit of denounc- 
ing and contemning other denoiainations, perhaps more 
enlightened and virtuous than their own. Charity, for- 
bearance, a delight in the virtues .x>f dillerent sects, a 
backwardness to censure and condemn, these ai’e virtues 
which, however poorly practised by us, we admire and 
recommend ; and we would rather join oiu'selves^to the 
church in which they abound, than to any otl^er com- 
munion, however elated with the belief of its own 
orthodoxy, however stiict in guarding its crf,ed, how- 
ever burning with zeal against imagined erf or. ^ 

l4have thus gi\en the distinguis^hyig views of those 
Christians in whose names I have spoken. We have 
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embracgd this system not hastily or lightly, b^ut 'after 
much deliberation ; and we hold it fast, hot merely 
because we believe it^to be true, but because we regard 
it as purifying truth, as a doctrine according to godli- 
ness, as able to ‘ work mightily ’ and to ‘ bring forth 
fruit ’ in them who believe. Thalf we wish to spread it, 
we have no desire to conceal ; but we think that wo 
wish its diffusion because •ive regard it as more friendly 
|o practical piety^ and^pure morals than the opposite 
doctrines, because it giyes elearer and nobler views of 
duty and stronger motives to its performance, because it 
recommends religion at once to the understanding and 
the hear^, because it asserts the lovely and venerable 
attributes of God, because it tends to restore tjjie 
benevolenli spirit of Jesus to his divided and afflicted 
church, and because it cuts off every hope of God’s 
favour except that which springs from practical con- 
forfnity to« the life an 3 ])recepts of Christ. We see 
nothing in our views tp give offence^save their purity, 
and it is their purity which makes us seek and hc^e 
their extension through the world. 



OBJECTIONS TO UNITi?EIAN CHKISTIANITV 

C0NS]1)EI^1':D. 

( 1819 ) 

I T is due to truth, and a just deference to our fellow- 
Christians, to take notice of objections which are 
currently made to our particular views of religion ; nor 
ought we to dismiss such objections as unworthy of 
attention on account of their supposed lightness ; be- 
cause what is light to us may weigh much with our 
neighbour, and trVith may sufler from obstructions which 
a few cxidanations might remove. It is to be feared 
that those Christians who are called Ibiitarian have 
been wanting in tiiis duty. Whilst they have met the 
laboured arguments of their opponents fully and fairly, 
they have overlooked the loose, vague, indefinite objec- 
tions which float through the coiiimuiiity, and operate 
more on common minds than loinial reasoning. On 
some of these objections remarks will now be offered ; 
and it is ho])ed that our plainness ox speech will not be 
construed into severity, nor cur strictuies on different 
systems be ascribed to a desire of retaliation.* It cannot 
be expected that we shall repel with indifference' what 
seem to us reproaches on seme of the niO!i.t important 
and consoling views of (.Christianity. Believing that the 
truths which through God’s good providence we are 
called to maintain are necessary to the vindication of 
the Divine character, and to the prevalence of a more 

i B'irst published in the Christian Disciple, 1819. 
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enljght45ned,and exalted piety, we are *bound , to assert 
them honestly, and to speak freely of the opposite 
errors yt^hich now disfigure Christianity. What, th^n, 
are the principal objections to Unitarian Christianity ? 

(1.) It is objected to usj that we deny the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Now what does*8his objection mean ? 
What are we to understand by the Divinity of Christ ? 
In the sense in which nlliny Christians, and perhaps a 
tnajority, interpret it, ,we do not deny it, but believe it 
as firmly as themselv^^. •We believe firmly in the 
Tlivinity bf Christ’s mission and office, that he spoke 
with Divine authority, and was a bright image of the 
Divine perfections. We believe that (lod dwelt in him, 
manifested Himself through him, taught men by hipi, 
and comrAunicated to him his spirit without measure. 
We believe that Jesus Christ was the most glorious 
disT)lay, expression, an^ repi-esentative of God to man- 
ki nd, so that in seeing and knowing him, we sec and 
know the invisible Father; so that ^"hen Christ came, 
God visited the world and dwelt with men more ebn- 
spicuously than at any former period. In Christ’s 
words we hear Ciod speaking ; in hiif miracles we behold 
God acting ; in his character and life wc see an un- 
sullied image of God’s purity and love. We believe, 
then, in the Divinity of Christ, as this term is often and 
properly us^d. How* then, it may be asked, do we 
differ from other Chnistians ? We differ in this im- 
portant respect. Whilst we honour Christ as the Son, 
representative, and image of the Supreme God, we do 
not believe him to be the Supreme Qod Himself. We 
mainfeiin tlfat Christ and God are dhlinct beings^ two 
beings^ not* one and the *ime being. On this point a 
little repetitign may be pardoned, for many good Chris- 
tians, after y:he cdnta:oversie|*of ages, misunderstand the 
precise ^lifference J>etwcen us a»ul themselves. Trini- 
tarianism teaches •that Jgsus Christ is the Supreme and 
Infiifite God,* and that he and his Father are not oiily 
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one in affection, counsel, and wilJ, but are strictly and 
literally one and the same bein^j;. No‘w, to us, t’his 
doctrine is most imscriptiiral an(J irrational. We say 
that the Son cannot be the same being with his own 
Father ; that he, who was sent into the woi'ld to save it, 
cannot be the livingitrod who sent him. The language 
of Jesus is exj)licit and unqualified. ‘ I came not to do 
mine own will.’ — ‘ I came net from myself.’ — ‘ I came 
from God.’ Now, we affirm, and this is our chie^ 
heresy, that Jesus was no^ and could not be the God 
from whom he came, but was another being ; and ii; 
amazes us that anj^ can resist this simple truth. The 
doctrine that Jesus, who was born at Bethlehem ; who 
ate and drank and slept ; who sulTered and was cruci- 
fied ; who came from God ; who prayed to '^lod ; who 
did God’s will ; and who said, on leaving the world, ‘ I 
ascend to my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God;’ the doctrine that this Jesm' was uhe 
Supreme God Himself, and the same being with his 
Fai/her, this seems to us a contradiction to reason and 
Scripture so flagrant, that the simple statement of it 
is a sufficient refutation. We are often charged with 
degrading Christ ; but if this reproach belong to any 
Christians, it falls, we fear, on those who accuse him of 
teaching a doctrine so contradictory, and so subversive 
of the supremacy of our Heavenly Father. Certainly 
our humble and devout Master has given no ground for 
this accusation. He alwjiys expreosed towards God 
the reverence of a son. He habitually distinguished 
himself from God. He referred to God all his powers. 
He said, without limitation or reserve, ‘The Father is 
greater than I.’ — ‘ Of myself I can do nothing.’ If to 
represent Christ as a being distinct from God, and as 
inferior to Him, bo to degrade him, then let our 
opponents lay the guilt wnere it belongs, not or us, 
but on our Master, whose language we borrow, in whose 
very words we express our sentiments, whose words we 
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•dare noi; trifle with and force from their plaiji sense. 
Our limits will not allow us to say more ; But we ask 
common Christians, w^o have taken their opinions frqjn 
the Bible rather than from human systems, to look 
honestly into their own minds, and to answer frankly, 
whether they have Tiot understood •ttnd believed Christ’s 
divinity in the sense maintained hy us, rather than in 
that for which the Trini tartans contend. 

(2.) We proceed tp another objection, and one 
which probably weighs giore.with multitudes than any 
other. It ns this, that our doctrine respecting Christ 
takas from the sinner the only ground of hope. It is 
said by cgir opponents, ‘ We and all men are sinners by 
our very nature, and infinitely guilty before God. TJje 
sword of (iivinc justice hangs over us, and hell opens 
beneath us ; and where shall Ve find a refuge but in an 
infinite Saviour? -We pvant an Infinite Atonement; 
and* in dejiriving us of this you rob us of our hope, 

’ you tear from the Scriptures the on 4 y doctrine which 
•meets our wants. We may buiTi our Bibles if yoflr 
interpretation be true, for our case is desperate : we 
are lost for ever.’ In suqJi warm £ftid wild language, 
altogether unwarranted by Scripture, yet (exceedingly 
fitted to work on common and terror-stricken minds, 
our doctrine is constantly assailed. 

• Now to this declanfation, for such we esteem it, we 
oppose one plain request. Show us, we say, a single 
passage in the Bible in which we are told that the sin 
of man is infinite, and nee(is an infinite atonement. We 
find not ona. Not * even a whisper^ of this doctrine 
comes tto us* from the sacred writers. Let us stop a 
tnoment and weigh this doctrine. It teaches us that 
man, althouglj created by God a frail, erring, and 
' imperfectp bqjng, a^irf even cijBated with an irresistible 
propensity to sin, [s yet regarded by the Cj^eator as 
an infinite offen(ie«, meriting infinfle punishment for 
his .earliest transgressions*; and that he is doomed to 
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endless- torment, unless an infinite Savioyr appear for 
his rescue ! How can anyone, we ask* charge on our 
b!!nevolent and righteous Parent csuch a government of 
his creatures ? We maintain that man is not created in 
a condition which makes an infinite atonement neces- 
sary ; nor do we hfelieve that any creature can fall into 
a condition from which God may not deliver him with- 
out this rigid expedient. Sifi*ely, if an infinite satisfac- 
tion to justice were indispensable to our salvation, If 
God took on Him human’ nature for the very purpose 
of offering it, and if this fact constitute the peculiar, 
glory, the life and essence, and the saving efficacy of 
the Gospel, we must find it expreswsed clearly, definitely, 
in at least one passage in the Bible. But not one, we 
repeat it, can l>e found there. We mainlian, further, 
that this doctrine of God becoming a victim and sacri- 
fice for his own, rebellious subject.^, is as irrational as 
it is unscriptural. Wc have always supposed ‘that 
atonement, if necessary, was to^ be made to^ not by, the ' 
sovereign who has been offended ; and we cannot con- 
ceive a more unlikely method of vindicating his 
authority, than that he hiincelf should bear the punish- 
ment which is due to transgressors of his laws. We 
have another objection. If an infinite atonenitmt be 
necessary, and if, conseipiently, none but God can 
make it, we see not but that God most become a 
sufferer, must take uj)on Himself our pain and woe; 
a thought from which a pious mind shrinks with 
horror. To escape this difiicnlty, we are told that 
Christ suffered as man, not as God ; but if man only 
suffered, if only a human and finite mind suffered, if 
Christ, as God, was perfectly happy on the cross, ana 
bore only a short and limited pain in his human nature, 
where, we ask, was the infinite atonement ? Where *is 
the boasted hope whit3h this doctrine is said to give to 
the sinner ? 

The objection that there is no hope’ for the sinner 
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unless Christie the infinite God,* amazes us. 
if we have a Father in heaven of infinite goodness and 
power, we need no other infinite person to save 
The common doctrine disparages and dishonours the 
only true God, our Father, as if, without the help of a 
second and a third divinity, equal Himself, He could 
not restore his frail creature, man. We have not the 
courage of our brethren. With the Scriptures in our 
hands, with the sohimn attestations which they contain 
to the divine Unity and to* Christ’s dependence, we 
dare not give to the God and Father of Jesus an 
ecpiai or rival in the glory of originating our redemption, 
or of accomplishing it by imdcrived and infinite power. 
Are we asked, as we sometimes are, what is our hop^ 
if Christ b^ not the supreme God ? We answer, it is 
the boundless and almighty* goodness of his Father 
and our Father ; a ‘goodpess which cannot require an 
infintte atoiKirncnt for the sins of a frail and limited 
•creature, (xod’s essential and unchangeable mercy, not 
Christ’s infinity, is the Scriptural foundation of % 
sinner’s hope. In the Scriptuies, our Heavenly Father 
is always represented as the sole original, spring, and 
first cause of our salvation ; and let no one presume to 
divide his glory with another. That Jesus came to 
save us wo owe entirely to the Father’s benevolent 
appointment. ^ That Jesus is pei'fectly adeipiate to the 
work of our salvation is to be believed, not ])ecause 
he is himself the supVome God, but because the su})remc 
and uneri’ing God sclect>ed, commissi ontni, and em- 
powered him* for this office. That Jiis death is an 
important ineAiis of our salvation, we gratefully acknow- 
ledge ; but asv^ribe its efficacy to the merciful disposition 
of God towards the human race. To build the hope 
oF}:4ardori* the •independepkt knd infinite sufficiency 
of Jesiis (^hrist, is to, build on an unscriptural a^d false 
foundation ; for JesRis teaches us tfiat of himself he 
can do nothing ; that all jiower is given to him^ by' 
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his Fg^ther; and that he is a proper ol^ject«of trust, 
because he came not of himself, or * to do his * own 
will, but because the Father sent him. . We indeed, 
lean on Christ, but it is because he is ‘ a corner-stone, 
chosen by Cod and laid by Cod in Zion.’ Cod’s for- 
giving love, declar\i‘d to mankind by Jesus Christ, and 
exercised through him, is the foundation of hope to 
the penitent on which we primarily rest, and a firmer 
the universe cannot furnish usc, e e 

(3.) We now proceed toi another objection. We 
are charged with expecting to be saved by ‘Works, and 
not by Crace. This charge may be easily despatclied, 
and a more groundless one cannot easily be#dmagined. 
^Ve indeed attach great importance to Christian works, 
or ' Christian ol)(5dience, believing that a practice or life 
conformed to the precepts and example of Jesus is the 
great end for which faith in him is' i*c(|uired, and is the 
great condition on which everlasting life 'is bestdwed. 
We taro accustonSed to speak highly of the virtues and 
iVnprovements of a true (diristian, rejecting with ab 
horrence the idea that they ai'c no better* than the out- 
ward Jewish righteousness^ which the Prophet called 
‘ filthy rags ’ ; and maintaining with the Apostle that 
they are, ‘ in the sight of Cod, of great prie’e.’ We 
believe that holiness, or virtue is the very image of Cod 
in the human soul, a ray of his brightnes/;, the best gift 
which He communicates to his creatures, the highest 
benefit which Christ came to confci', the only important 
and lasting distinction between man and man. Still, 
we always and esj^rnestly maintain that no human virtue, 
no human obedience, can give a legal chiim, a inght by 
merit, to the life and imn^ortality brought to 'light by 
Christ. AVe see and mourn over the de%iencies, broken 
resolutions, and mixed Fjptives of ‘the b^st iVien. ,.AVo’ 
always -siiffirm that Cud’s grace, beipgnity, fre^": kindness, 
is needed by the most advanced Ckri 3 tians, and that to 
this alone we owe the promise in the* Cospel, of full 
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remission and everlasting happiness to •the })Ciutmit. 
Noni sp^ak o? mercy more constantly than we*. *(3nc of 
our distinctions is, that we magnify this lovely attribute 
the ])eity.‘ So accustomed are we to insist on th% 
infinity of Clod’s grace and mercy, that our adversaries 
often charge us with forgetting his ji^stice ; and yet it is 
objected to us that, renouncing grace, we appeal to jus- 
tice, and build our hope on^he abundance of our merit! 

(4.) We now proceed to another objection often 
urged against our *view^ or rather against those who 
pi*each theiji ; and it is ^his, that wo j)reach morality. 
To meet this objection, we beg to know what is intended 
by morality. Arc we to understand by it, what it 
properly signifies, our whole duty, however made known 
to us, whetjjer by nature or revelation ? Does it meah 
the whole extent of those obligations which belong 
to us as mora-1 beyigs ? Does it mean that ‘ sober, 
righteous, godly life,’ which our moral Governor has 
.prescribed to us by his Son, as the gre? 4 t preparation for 
heaven ? If this be morality, we cheerfully jilead guilty 
*to the charge of preaching it, and of labouring chiefly 
and constantly to enforce it ; and b^ieving, as we do, 
that all the doctrines, precepts, t^ireatenirigs, and 
promises of the Gospel are revealed for no other end 
than to make men moral, in this true and generous 
sense, we hope to contimie to merit this reproach. 

We fear, ^however, that this is not the meaning of 
the morality which, is ‘said to be the burden of our 
preaching. Some, at leasts who thus reproach us, mean 
that we are jiccustomed to enjoin only a worldly and 
social morality, consisting in common tioiiesty, common 
i:indness, ana freedom fronj gross vices ; neglecting to 
inculcate inward purity, devotion, heavenly -mindedness, 
• and love ^ to Jfesus, Christ. We. hope that the persons 
wha thus accflsc us sfieak frotn rupiour, and have never 
heard %ii*instructioitfe for themselves; for the ^arge is 
false ; and no pne who ever sat under our ministry can 
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urge it without branding himself a slanderer. The 
first ahd great commandment, which , ia- to Jove * God 
supremely, is recognized and enforced habitually in our 
{)reaching ; and our obligation.^ to J esus Christ, thl) 
friend who died for us, are urged, we hope, not wholly 
without tendernes^^and effect. 

It is but justice, however, to observe of many, that 
when they reproach us wil^h moral preaching, they do 
not mean that we teach only outward decencies, but 
that we do not inculcate ceftain 'favourite doctrines, 
which are to them the very niarrow and riqhness of the 
Gospel. When such persons hear a sermon, be the 
subject what it may, which is not seasoned with recog- 
nitions of the Trinity, totjil depravity, and similar 
Articles of faith, they call it moral. According to this 
strange and uiiwari antahle use of the term, we rejoice 
to say that we are ‘ moral preachers ’ ; and it comforts 
us that we have for our pattern ‘ him who spake as, man 
never spake,^ a^d who, in his longest discourse, ha^ 
dropped not a word about a Trinity, or inborn corrup- 
tion, or special and electing grace ; and, still more, we 
seriously doubt ^whether our j)rcaching could with 
propriety be called moral, clid we urge these doctrines, 
especially the two last ; for, however warmly they may 
be defended by honest men, they seem to us to border 
on immorality ; that is, to dishonour God, to weaken 
the sense of responsibility, to break the? spirit, and to 
loosen the restraints on guilty passion. 

(5.) Another objection urged against us is, that our 
system does not produce as much zeal, seriousness, and 
piety as other ^iews of religion. The objection it is 
difficult to repel, except hy^ language which will seem tf) 
be a boasting of ourselves. When expressed *jn plain 
language, it amounts *to this : — ‘ \y^e Trinita^rians and. 
Calvinists are bettei* an?L more pious than you Uni- 
tari^ns,\nd consequently our systbm is more 'Scriptural 
than yours.’ Now, assertions of this'kiijd do not strike 
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us as very modest and humble, /ind vje believe .that 
•truth do«s not require us to defend it by setti;ig*up our 
piety above that of our neighbours. — This, however, we 
would s§Ly, that if ouv zeal and devotion are faint, tbe 
fault is our own, not that of our doctrine. We are sure 
that our views of the Supreme Beinjj are incomparably 
more affecting and attractive than those which Ave 
oppose. It is the great excellence of our system, that 
it exalts God, vindicates Bis parental attributes, and 
appeals powerfully* to the ingenuous principles of love, 
gratitude, and veneratioti ; and when we compare it 
with the dobtrines which are spread around us, we feel 
thafof all men we are most inexcusable, if a filial piety 
do not spwng up and grow strong in our heai ts. 

Perhaps it may not be difficult to suggest some 
causes for the charge that our views do not favour 
seriousness and zeal. One reason probably is, that we 
interpret with much rigput those precepts of Christ 
which forbid ostentation, and enjoin modesty and re- 
*tiremerit in devotion. ^We dread a* showy religion. 
W e are disgusted with pretensions to superior sanctity 
— that stale and vulgar way of building up a sect. Wo 
believe that true religion sfpeaks in cations more than 
in words, and manifests itself chiefly in the common 
temper *and life; in giving up the passions to God’s 
authority, in inflexible uprightness and truth, in active 
and modest charity, in candid judgment, and in patience 
under trials and injuries. We think it no part of piety 
to publish its fervours, but prefer a delicacy in regard 
to these secrets of the soul^ and hence, to those persons 
who think religion is to be worn conspicuously and 
^oken»of pjBjsioriately, we may seem cold and dead, 
when perhap'fe, were the heArt uncovered, it might be 
seen to be ‘ alive to God ’ as trul^ as their own. 

Again? it is one*of» our prj^wiples, flowing necessarily 
from ?)ur .views of God, that religiqp is cheerful ; that 
where its natural* tendency is not obstructed liy false 
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theology, or a- melaRcholy temperament, it opens the 
heart tu every pure and innocent })leasiiref W e do not 
think that piety disfigures its face, or wraps itself in a 
funeral pall as its appropriate garb. Now, too many 
conceive of religion as sornething gloomy, and never to 
be named but with, altered tone and countenance ; 
and where they miss these imagined signs of }>iety, they 
can hardly believe that a sense of (lod dwells in the 
heart. 

Another cause of the error In (|Uostion we believe uo 
be this. Our religious system excludes, or at least does 
not favour, those overwhelming terrors and transports 
which many think essential to i>iety. We do not 
believe in shaking and disordering men’s luiderstand- 
ihgs, by excessive fear, as a pr(‘paration for supernatural 
grace and immediate conversion. This we regard as 
a dreadful corruption and degradation of religion. 
Tteligion, we believe, is a gr.-dual and rational work, 
beginning sometimes in sudden impressions, but con- 
firmed by reflection, growing* l)y the regular use of 
Christian means, and advancing silently to perfection. 
Now, because we specify no time when we were over- 
powered and ere.. ted anew by'^ irre.sistible impulse, be- 
cause Ave relate no agonies of despair succeeded by 
miraculous light and joy, we are thought by some to be 
strangers to piety^ ; —how reascmably, let the judicious 
determine. 

Once raoie ; we are thought to want zeal, because 
our principles forbid us to use many methods for spread- 
ing them which are common with other Christians. 
Whilst we value highly^ our pecidiar views, and look to 
them for the })est fruits of piety, we still consider our- 
selves as bound to think cnaritably of those who doubt 
or deny them ; and with this conviction, we cannot 
enforce them Avith that 'xhemonce, posl'iveness, and 
style ot menace, ’'*='hich consl.itute much of the zeal of 
certain denominations ; — and we freely confess that we 
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would ^ on no account exchange* our cliarity jEor their 
zeal ; and trust that the time is near When he who 
holds what he deems truth with lenity and forbearaijce, 
will bd accounted more pious than he who compasseth 
sea and land to make proselytes to his sect, and ‘ shuts 
the gates of mercy ^ on all wh( 5 twill not bow their 
understandings to his creed. — We fear that in these 
remarks we may have becin unconsciously betrayed into 
^a self-exalting spirit. Nothing could have drawn them 
from us but the fact ^hat.a very common method of 
T)pp()sing •our sentiments is to decry the piety of those 
wbo adopt them. After all, we mean not to deny our 
great deficiencies. We have nothing* to boast before 
God, altnoiigh the cause of truth forbids us to submit to 
the censo^^ousness of our brethren. 

(6.) Another objection* to our views is, that they 
lead to a rejection of revelation. Unitarianism has 
be«n called ‘a half-way house to infidelity’ — Now, to 
this objection we need not oppose general reasonings. 
We will state a plain* fact. It is this. A large pro- 
portion of the most able and illustrious defenders of the 
truth of Christianity ha^p been L^iitarians ; and our 
religion has received from them, tb say the least, as 
impoiitant service in its conflicts with infidelity as from 
any class of (^hristians whatever. From the long cata- 
l©gue of advocates o^ (’hristianity among Unitarians, 
we can select now but^a few ; but these few are a host. 
The name of John Locke is familiar to every scholar. 
He rendered distinguishejd service to the philosophy of 
the human {nind ; nor is this his highest praise. His 
writings on government and toleration contributed more 
than ^hose.of any other individual to the diffusion of 
free and generous sentiments through Europe and 
America; and peahaps Bishpp* Watson was not guilty 
of* gji'eat e^diggeration wheff he •said, ‘ This great man 
has donS more fgr fLe establishmenf of pure Christianity 
than any author I am Acquainted with.’ He was* a 
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laborious and successful student of the Scriptures. His 
works on the ‘ Epistles of Paul/ and on tne ‘ Iteason- 
ab^encss of Christianity/ formed an era in sacred 
literature ; and he has the honour of having shed a new 
and bright light on the darkest parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and in gener^d on the Christian system. Now 
Locke, be it remembered, was a Unitarian. — We pass to 
another intellectual prodigy, -• -to Newton, a name which 
every man of learning pronoun^ces wjth reverence ; foT; 
it reminds him of faculties so^ exalted above those of 
ordinary men, that they seem designed to help our 
conceptions of superior orders of being. This great 
man, who gained by intuition what others rfap from 
la\)orious research, after exploring the laws of the uni- 
verse, turned for light and hope to the Pible ; and 
although his theological works cannot bo compared with 
Locke’s, yet in his illustrations of the prophecies, and of 
Scripture chronology, and in* his criticisijis on two 
doubtful passagesf^ which are among the chief supports 
of^the doctrine of the Trinity, he is considered as having 
rendered valuable services to the C'hiistian cause. 
Newton, too, was tl Unitariai],. We are not accustomed 
to boast of men, or to prop our faith by gr eat names, 
for Christ, and he only, is our Master ; but it is with 
pleasure that we find in our ranks the most gifted, 
sagacious, and exalted minds ; aird \\^e carrnot but smile 
when we sometimes hear from men and wbmen of very 
limited culture, and with no advantages for errlarged 
inquiry, reproachful and contemptuous remarks on a 
doctrine which the vast intelligence of Locke and 
Newton, after much study of the Scriptures, and in 
opposition to a prejudiced and intolerarrt age, received 
as the truth of God. It is proper to state that doubts 
have lately been raised as to the religious opinions of 
Locke a’^d Newton, and for a very obvious reason. ’In 
these times of groVing light, their, yames have been 
1 IJohny, 7 ; 1 Tim, iii. Ki. 
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found# too yseful to the Unitarian cjiuse. 3 i^t the long 
and general 1:)elief of the Unitarianism of these illus- 
trious men can hardly be accounted for, but by admit- 
ting the fact \ and we know of no serious attempts to 
set aside the proofs on which this belief is founded. 

We pass to another writer,*Vho was one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Church of England, and of 
the age in which he Itved, Dr. Samuel Clarke. In 
classical literative, agd iii metaphysical speculation, 
Dr. Clarke has a I’ejBitat/oTi which needs no tribute 
*at our Ifands. His sermons are an invaluable reposi- 
tory of Scriptural criticism ; and his work on the 
evidences of natural and revealed religion has ever 
been considered as one of the ablest vindication* of 
our commion faith. This great man was a Unitarian. 
He believed firmly that dcsus was a distinct being 
from his Father, ^ind ^ derived and dependent being ; 
artd he (kjsired to bring the liturgy of his church inio 
a correspondence with.thcise doctrin(?N. 

To those who are acquainted with the memorable 
infidel controversy in the early part of the last century, 
excited by the writings of BoliiigbrfiJve, Tindal, Morgan, 
Collins, and Cdiubb, it will be unnecessar y to speak of 
the 5 :cal and })ower with which the Cdiristian cause 
was maintained by learned Unitarians. But we must 
jSass over ^these, to *recall a man whose memory is 
precious to enlightened believers ; we mean Lai'dner, 
that most patient and successful advocate of Chris- 
tianity ; who has written, we believe, more largely 
than any other author on the evidences of the Gros])el ; 
from# whose works later authors have drawn as from 
a treJUBu re-house ; and whrfse purity and mildness have 
disarmed thp severity and coricilialed the respect of 
*ntcn 0^ vej*y difTe^’ent vie^s*from his own. Lardner 
was*a Xj^nitaraan. — Js^ext to Larttmjj-, the inoa^f laborious 
advocate of Chwsiianity ^against the attacks ^f ififidels, 
in. our own flay, was Priestley ;^and whatever w^ nfay 
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think of some of his opinions, we believe l^hat rone of 
his opposers ever questioned the impoftance of his 
viniications of our common faith. We certainly do 
not say too much, when we affirm that Unitarians have 
not been surpassed by any denomination in zealous, 
substantial service to the Christian cause. Yet we are 
told that Unitarianism leads to infidelity ! We are 
reproached with defection from that religion, round 
which we have gathered in the, day of its danger, and 
from which, we trust, peroccution and death cannot 
divorce us. ‘ 

It is indeed said that instances have occurred of 
persons who, having given up the Trinitarian doctrine, 
have not stopped there, but have resigned one part of 
Christianity after another, until they hav . become 
thorough infidels. To this we answer, that such 
instances we have never known ; but that such should 
occur is not improbable, and is what we should even 
exj)ect ; for it is natural that when the mind has 
detected one error in its creed, it should distrust 
every other article, and should exchange its blind and 
hereditary assent for a sweeping scepticism. We have 
exam})les of this truth at the jnestmt moment, both in 
France and Spain, when*, multitudes have proceeded 
from rejecting Popery to absolute Atheism. Now, who 
of us will argue that the. (^athohe faith is true, because 
multitudes who relinquished it have also cast away 
every religious })rinciple and restraint ; and if the 
argument be not sound on the side of Popery, how 
can it pressed into the servicti of Trinitarianism ? The 
fact is, that false and absurd doctrines, when exposed, 
have a natural tendency tc beget scepticism ir those 
who received them without reflection. None are so 
likely to believe too little as those who have begun 
with behaving too much ; and hence we charge upon 
Trinitarianism whit ever tendency iray exist in those 
wno forsake it, to sink gradually into infidelity. 
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Uni tarianism does not lead* to infidelity. On the 
contra'Vy, i^s ^excellence is that it fortifies .fa/bh. Uni- 
tarianism is Christianity stripped of those corrupt 
additions which shock reason and our moral feelifigs. 
It is a rational and amiable system, against which no 
man's understanding, or conscieri<je, or charity, or piety 
revolts. Can the same be said of that system which 
teaches the doctrines of tjjiree equal persons in one God, 
of Jiatural and total depravity, of infinite atonement, 
of special and Slectiilt grace, and of the everlasting 
►misery pf the non-CTecto*d part of mankind ? We 
believe that unless Christianity he purificid from these 
corruptions, it will not be able to bear the unsparing 
scrutiny to which the ju’Ogrcss of society is exposing 
it. AVe Relieve that it must be reformed, or intelligent 
men will abandon it. As* the friends of Christianity, 
and the foes of infidelity, we are therefore solicitous 
tQ diffuse what seem to us nobler and juster views of 
this divine system. 

( 7 .) It was our ’purpose to consider one ipore 
objection to our views ; namely, that they give no 
consolation in sickness and death.^ But we have only 
time to express ninazenfent at such a charge. AA'^hat ! 
a syjstem which insists with a peculiar energy on the 
pardoning meicy of God, on his universal and parental 
love, and on the d(JiJ trine of a resurrection and im- 
mortality, -^such a system unable to give comfort ? 
It unlocks infinite springs of consolation and joy, and 
gives to him who practically receives it a livijig, over- 
flowing, aqd urispeakalJle hope. Its powei* to sustain 
the soul ip death has been often* tried ; and did we 
believe dying men to be inspired, or that peace and 
hope* in the last hours were God's seal to the truth 
. of doc|^rineb*, w^ should be j]JL)le to settle at once the 
ct)ntroverb)^ about UiiitaniAnisip. A striking example 
of the^ powei' of •this system in •disarming^death was 
lately givei\ I)y*a young minister in a neighl^ouying 
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town,^ known tcf many* of our readers, and singularly 
endeared 'bo his friends by eminent Christian 'i'irtuo. 
He was smitten by sickness in the midst of a useful 
and ^ happy life, and sank slowly to the grave. His 
religion — and it was that which has now been defended 
— gave habitual peace^ ,to his mind, and spread a sweet 
smile over his pale countenance. He retained his 
faculties to his last hour; and when death came, 
having left pious counsel to the younger members 
of his family, and expressions of gratitude to his 
parents, he breathed out life*" in 'the language pf Jesus, 
— ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ Such 
was the end of one who held, with an unwavering 
faith, the great princi])les which we have here advanced; 
and 'yet our doctrine has no consolation, we are told, for 
sickness and death ! 

We have thus endeavoured to ,meet objections 
commonly urged against our views of religion j and w,s 
have done this, not build up a pai ty, but to pi-omote 
vie^s of Christianity which seem to us particularly 
suited to strengthen men’s faith in it, and to make it 
fruitful of good worlds and hoiy lives. Christian virtue, 
Christian holiness, love to God and man, these are all 
which we think worth contending for ; and these we 
believe to be intimately connected with the system 
now maintained. If in this we err, may God discover 
our error, and disappoint our efforts. We ask no 
success but what He may approve, — no j)roselytes 
but such as will be made better^ purer, happier, by the 
adoption of our views. 


1 Ilev. John E. Ahbot*, of Salem. 



UNitAlilAN 

CHRISTIAN IT’^ MO^T FAVOURABLE TO PIETY. 
(182G) 

^ A mi Jmis anmeml him, The first of all the cominand- 
mcids is, Hear, 0 hrael ; The Lord our God is one Lord, 
And thmi phalt lore the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with au thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is* the first cxmiinandmentd — Mark xii. 
29t 30. 

W E have assenible(r to dedicate this building^ to the 
worship of the oidy living and true God, and to 
the teaching of the religion of hii* son, Jesus Chidst. 
By this act. we do not expect to ccfhfer on this spot of 
ground and these walls any })eculiar sanctity or any 
mysterious properties. We do not suppose that, in 
consequence of rites n»w performed, the worship offered 
here will be*more acceptable than prayer uttered in the 
closet, or breathed from the soul in the midst of busi- 
ness ] or that the instructions delivered from this pulpit 
will be moye effectual than if they were uttered in a 
private dwelling or the open air. *By dedication we 
► understand, only a solemn^expression of the purpose for 
which this building is reared, joined with prayer to 
Him wjjo al^ne 4Jaii crown ow* enterprise with success, 
that^our deSgn may be acc^pted^nd fulfilled.^ For this 
• * • 

1 Preached at tlie»D(iiUcatioii of the Second Congregatioflul tTnitarian 
Church, New Vor^g, 7th December, *1820. 
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religious act we find, ' indeed, no precept in the New 
Testamerft, and on this account some have- scrupled'* as 
to its propriety. But we are not among those who 
consider the written Word as a statute-book, by the 
letter of which every step in life must be governed. 
We believe, on the,, other hand, that one of the great 
excellences of Christianity is that it does not deal in 
minute regulation, but that, , having given broad views 
of duty, and enjoined a pure and disinterested spirit,, 
it leaves us to apply these rules 'and express this spirit 
according to the promptings of tm divine monitor with 
in us, and according to the claims and exigencies of the 
ever-varying conditions in which we are placed. AVe 
believe, too, that revelation is not intended to supersede 
GoVl’s other modes of instruction ; that it is not in- 
tended to drown, but to make more audible, thc‘- voice 
of nature. Now, nature dictates the pro])riety of such 
an act as we are this day assemVjled to perfoum. 
Nature has always taught men, on the completion of an 
important structure, designed tor public, and lasting 
good, to solemnize its first appropriation to the purpose 
for which it was rcjj^red by some special service. To us, 
there is a sacredneas in this moral instinct, in this law 
written on the heart; and in listening reverently to 
God’s dictates, however conveyed, we doubt not that we 
shall enjoy his acceptance and blessing. 

I have said we dedicate this building to "the teaching 
of the Gospel of (/hrist. But in the present state of the 
Christian Church, these words are not as definite as 
they one day will be. This Gospel is variously inter- 
preted. It is preached in various forms. ( -hristendom 
is parcelled out into various sects. When, therefore, . 
we see a new house of worship reared, the question 
immediately arises, ‘ To what mode of teachii\g Chris- 
tianity is it to be devoted I need not t^ell you, my 
hearers, that this house has been built by that class of 
Cl)ristians who arc called Unitarians, and that the 
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Gospel will here be taught as interpreted* by that body 
of bolievbrs. • This you all know ; but perhttps all 
• present have not attached a very precise meaning to the 
^^ovd by whicb our particular views of Christianity ar€ 
designated. Unitarianism has been made a term of so 
much reproach, and has been utterejl in so many tones 
of alarm, horror, indignation, and scorn, that to many it 
gives only a vague impression of something monstrous, 
ii^ious, unutterably perilous. To such I would say, 
that this doctrine, Vhiclf is considered by some as the 
last and mogt perfect invdbtion of Satan, the consumma^ 
tion of his blasphemies, the most cunning weapon ever 
forgo*d in the fires of hell, amounts to this,— That there 
is one Gofl, even the Father; and that Jesus (Christ is 
not this One God, but his son and messenger, who 
derived all his powers and glories from the Universal 
Parent, and who came into the world not to claim 
supreme homage for himfeelf, but to carry up the soul 
,to his Father as the Only Divine Person, the Only 
Ultimate Object of religions worship. To ns, this 
doctrine seems not to have sprung from hell, hut to have 
descended from the throne of God, ^arid to invite and 
attract us thither. To ns,* it seems ^ come from the 
Scriptu^;es, with a voice loud as the sound of many 
waters, and as articulate and clear as if flcsus, in a 
bodily foi’m, were pronouncing it distinctly in our cars. 
To this doctrifie, and to Christianity interpreted in con- 
sistency with it, we dedfeate this building. 

That we desire to }>ropagate this doctrine, we do not 
conceal. It is^ a treasure which we wish not to confine 
to ourselves, ^which we dare not lock? up in our own 
Ijreasts. We, regard it as given to us for others, as well 
as for ourselves. We should rejoice to spread it through 
•this grea^ to, carry it into.eveiy dwelling, and to 
send it far a^^M wide to the »feot^st settlements of our 
country. • Am I asked why we wwh this dTfiusion ? 
We dare not say tTiat we ai'c in no degree influenced bj 
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sectarian feeling ; for we see it raging around us, and 
we should be more than men were we )rholly oo escape 
an epidemic passion. Wc do hope, however, that our 
main purpose and aim is not sectarian, but to promote a 
purer and nobler piety than now prevails. We are not 
induced to spread our opinions by the mere conviction 
that they are true; lor there are many truths, historical, 
metaphysical, scientific, literary, which we have no 
anxiety to propagate. We regard them as the highest, 
most important, most efficient* truths, and therefore de- 
manding a firm testimony and earnest efforts to n)ake 
them known. In thus speaking we do not mean that 
we regard our peculiar views as essential to salvation. 
Far from us be this spirit of exclusion, the very spirit 
of antichrist, the worst of all the delusions of Popery 
and of Protestantism. Wo hold nothing to be essential 
but the simple and su))reme dedication of the mind, 
heart, and life to God and to his will. This inward and 
practical devotedness to the Supreme Being, we are 
assured, is attained and accepted under aU the forms of 
(Christianity. We believe, however, that it is favourea 
by that truth which we maintain, as by no other system 
of faith. We regard Pni«>arianism as pc^culiarly the 
friend of inward, living, practical religion. For this we 
value it — for this we would spi ead it : and we desire 
none to embrace it but such as shall seek and derive 
from it this celestial influence. 

This character and propeiiy of linitarian Chris- 
tianity, its fitness to promote true, deep, and living 
piety, being our chief ground of attachment to it, and 
our chief motive for dedicating this house to its inculca- 
tion, 1 have thought proper to make this the topic of 
my present discourse. I do not propose to prove the 
truth of Unitarianism by Scriptural authorities, for this 
argument would exceed the limits of a Sv,rmon, but to 
show its) superior tendency to form an elevated religious 
character. If, however, this position can be sustained, 
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I shall have contributed no weak argumerft in support 
of the.trufh 0^ aur views; for the chief purpose of 
Christianity undoubtedly is to promote piety, to bring 
us •to Grod, to fill our souls with that Great Being, to 
make us alive to Him ; and a religious system can carry 
no more authentic mark of a divine, .original, than it& 
obvious, direct, and peculiar adaptation to quicken and 
raise the mind to its ( Veatpr. In speaking thus of 
Unitarian (Christianity as promoting piety, 1 ought ta 
observe that I usep this wdrd in its proper and highest 
sense. I mejy^i not everytHing which bears the name of 
piety, for under this title superstition, fanaticism, and 
formality are walking abroad and claiming respect. 
.1 mean not* an anxious frame of mind, not abject and 
slavish fear, not a dread of hell, not a repetition of 
forms, not church-going, not loud profession, not severe 
censure of others’ irreligion ; but filial love and rever- 
ence towards God, habitual gratitude, cheerful trust, 
•rq^dy obedience, and, though last, not lea^t, an imitation 
of the ever-actiye and unbounded benevolence of the 
Creator. 

The object of this discourse requires me to speak 
with great freedom of difiefent systems of religion. 
But let T^e be not misunderstood. Let not the un- 
charitableness which I condemn be lightly laid to my 
charge. Let it be remembered that 1 speak only of 
systems, not of* those who embrace them. In setting 
.forth with all simplicity Vhat seem to mo the good or 
bad tendencies of doctrines, I have not a thought of 
giving standards or moasure*s by which to estimate the 
virtue or vice pf their professors. Not^iing would be 
mqj-e unjust than to decide on men’s character^ from 
their peculiarities of faith ; and the reason is plain. 
Such peculiarities are, not the only pauses which impress 
*and determine Jhe mind. Our •ftiturp is exposed to in- 
numerable Sther infiuetices. If, indeed, a man \fei^e^to 
know nothing but*hi*s creed, were to meet with no 
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human beings but -those who adopt it, were to see no 
example.and to hear no conversation but such aa were 
formed by it ; if his creed were to meet him every- 
where, and to exclude every other object of thought — 
then his character might be expected to answer to it 
with great precision. But our Creator has not shut us 
up in so narrow a school. The mind is exposed to an 
infinite variety of infiueiic^s, and these are multiplying 
with the progress of society. Education, friendship, 
neighbourhood, public opinio/i, the stt.;te of society, ‘the 
genius of the place ’ where we live, books, events, *the 
pleasure and business of life, the outward creation, our 
physical temperament, and innumerable other causes, 
are perpetually pouring in upon the soul thoughts, 
views, and emotions ; and these influences are so com- 
plicated, so peculiarly combined in the case of every 
individual, and so modified by the original suscepti- 
bilities and constitution of every mind, that on no sub- 
ject is there greater uncertaiiity than on the formation 
.of character. To determine the precise operation of a 
religious o])inion amidst this host of influences, sur- 
passes human power. A great truth ina}^ be completely 
neutralized by the countless impressions and excite- 
ments which the mind receives from other sources ; 
and so a great error may be disarmed of much of its 
power by the superior ene^-gy of other and better 
views, of early habits, and of virtuous examples. 
Nothing is more common than to see a doctrine 
believed without swaying the will. Its efficacy de- 
pends, not on the assent of the intellect, but on the 
place which it occupies in the thoughts, on the dis- 
tinctness and vividness with which it is conceived, on 
its association with our common ideas, on its frequency 
of recurrence, and on its command of the attentioni, 
without which it has nc life. Accordingly, pernicious 
opinions are not seldom held by men of the most illus- 
trious virtue. I mean not, then, in commending or 
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oondemniyg systems, to pass senterico dn their pro- 
fessoi^. I know the power of the mind to select from a 
‘njiiltifarious system, for its habitual use, those features 
or principles which are generous, pure, and ennobling^ 
and by these to sustain its sspiritual life amidst the 
nominal profession of many errors. l«know that a creed 
is one thing as written in a hook, and another as it 
exists in the minds of its advocates. In the book, all 
th# doctrines’ appeay in equally strong and legible lines. 
In the mind, ma*ny are Jaintjy traced and seldom re- 
cufred to, wiiilst others are inscribed as with sunbeams, 
and are the chosen, constant lights of the soul. Hence, 
in good rr^en of opposing denominations, a real agree- 
ment may subsist as to their vital princiydes of faith ; 
and amidst ^-he division of tongues there may be unity 
of soul, and the same internal worship of God. By 
these remarks, I do. not mean that error is not evil, or 
that 'it bear* no pernicious fruit. Its tendencies are 
«Llways bad. But I mean that these pendencies exert 
themselves, amidst so many counteracting influences, 
and that injurious oynnions so often lie dead through 
the want of mixture with th^ common thoughts, through 
the mind’s not absorbing them, and clBinging them into 
its own* substance, that the highest respect may and 
ought to be cherished for men in whose creed we find 
much to disapprove. Iti this discourse I shall speak 
freely, and some may ^ay severely, of Trinitarianism ; 
but I love and honour not a few of its advocates ; and 
in opposing what I deem, their error, I would on no 
account detract from their worth. After these remarks, 
I hopcw that* the language of earnesi} discussion and 
ilbrong qonviotion will not l^e construed into the want 
of that charity M^hich I acknowledge as the first grace of 
• our religion. 

I uowjjrocecd to J[llustrat8 land. prove the superiority 
of Unitarian Chi^stianity, as a meatis of proipotipg a 
deep and noble, piety. 
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* (1.) U rfitariarfism is a system most fayourable ‘to 
piety, because it presents to the minfl one, arfd only 
one, Infinite Person to whom supreme homage is, to 
be paid. It does not weaken the energy of religious 
sentiment by dividing ■ it among various objects. It 
collects and concentrates the soul on one Father of 
unbounded, undivided, unrivalled glory. To Him it 
teaches the mind to rise#through all beings. Around 
Him it gathers all the splendoins of the universe. 
To Him it teaches us, to jiscribe ’^^hatever good we 
receive or behold, the beauty and ma^gnificencd’ of 
nature, the liberal gifts of Providence, the capacities 
of the soul, the bonds of society, and especially the 
riches of grace and redemption, the mission, and powers, 
and beneficent influences of Jesus Christ All happi- 
ness it traces up to the ’Father, as the sole source ; and 
the mind, whicjh these views have penetrated, through 
this intimate association of everything, excitinj; and 
exalting in th% universe with one Infinite Parent, cam 
• and does offer itself up to Him with the intensest aijd 
profoundest love of which human nature is susceptible. 
The Trinitariantindeed professes to believe in one God, 
and means to hold fast tnis truth. But three persoirs, 
having distinctive qualities and relations, of whom one is 
sent and another the sender, one is given and another 
the giver, of whom one intercedes and another hears 
the intercession, of whom one takes flesh and another 
never becomes incarnate, — three persons, thus dis- 
criminated, are as truly three objects of the mind as 
if they were acknowledged to ‘be sepa^'ate divinities; 
and, from the principles of our natur j, they cannot 
act on the mind as d^ejfly and powerfully as c^ie 
Infinite Person, to whose sole goodness all happiness 
is ascribed. To multiply infinite objects for the heart , 
is to distract it. To scatter the attention among three 
eqyal persons is* to impair the *pc^er of each. The 
more strict and absolute the unity ot God, the more 
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43asi]y an{l intimately all the impressions* and emotions 
of piety flo^/ together, and are condensed • inlo one 
glowing thought, one thrilling love. No language can 
express the absorbing energy of the thought of one 
Infinite Father. When vitally implanted in the soul, 
it grows and gains strength for ever*.# It enriches itself 
by every new view of God’s word and works ; gathers 
tribute from all regions ami all ages ; and attracts into 
itself all the rays of beauty, glory, and joy, in the 
material and s})ir*Stual creatioij. 

• My hearers, as you would feel the full influence of 
God, upon your souls, guard sacredly, keep unobscured 
and unsi^lied, that fundamental and glorious truth, 
that there is one, and only one, Almighty Agent in 
the universe, one Infinite Father. Let this truth dwell 
in me in its uncorrupted simplicity, and I have the 
spring and nutriment of an ever-growing piety. I 
hav»s an object for my mind towards which all things 
►bear me. I know whither to go in **ll trial, whom to 
.bless in all joy, whom to adore in all I l)ehold. But 
let three persons claim from me supreme homage, 
and claim it on different^ grounds,* one for sending 
and another for coming to my relief, ifhd I am divided, 
distracted, perplexed. My frail intellect is overborne. 
Instead of one Father, on whose arm I can rest, my 
mind is torn from object to object, and I tremble lest, 
among so m?iny claimants of supreme love, 1 should 
withhold from one or another his due. 

(2 ) Unitarianism is .the system most favourable 
to piety, becj^jLise it holds forth and preserves inviolate 
the spi^-ituality of God. ‘ God is a spirit, and the}?' that 
worship. Him must worship.Him in spirit and in truth.’ 
It is of great importance to the progress and elevation 
of the rjigious pidiiciple that we should refine more 
and jjiore our conceptions ^of (4od ; that we, should 
separate ^rom Hin^*all material properties, airjd what- 
evei; is limited or imperfebt in our own nature ; thajb 
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we ‘ should regard Him as a pure intelligence, an un- 
mixed and inlinite Mind. When it .pleasea God to 
select the Jewish people and place them under miracu- 
lous interpositions, one of the first precepts given them 
was, that they should not represent God under any 
bodily form, any ♦ graven image, or the likeness of 
any creature. Next came Christianity, which had this 
as one of its great objects, to render religion still more 
spiritual, by abolishing the ceremonial and outward 
worship of former times, and by discarding those 
grosser modes of describing God through which ^he 
ancient prophets had sought to impress an unrefined 
people. 

Now, Unitarianism concurs with this sublime moral 
purpose of God. It asserts his spirituality. It ap- 
proaches Him under no bodily form, but as a pure 
spirit, as the infinite and the universal Mind. On the 
other hand, it is the direct influence of Trinitarianism 
to materialize men’s conceptions of God ; and, in truth, 
this system is a relapse into the error of the rudest 
and earliest ages, into the worship of a cor poreal God. 
Its leading featir-e is the doctrine of a God clothed 
with a body, and acting and speaking through a 
material frame, — of the Infinite Divinity dyir>g on a 
cross ; a doctrine which in earthliness reminds us of 
the mythology of the rudest pr.gans, and which a pious 
Jew, in the twilight of the Mosaic religion, would have 
shrunk from with horror. It seems to me no small 
objection to the Trinity, that it supposes God to take 
a body in the later and more improved ages of the 
world, when it is plain that such a manifestation, if 
needed at all, was peculiarly required in the infancy rf 
the race. The effect of such a system in debasing the 
idea of God, in associating with the divinity human 
passions and infirmi+^ies, Is too obvious uo need much 
elucidation. On the supposition that the second person 
of the Trinity became incarnate, God may be said to be 
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a material being, on the same general gr^^und on which 
this is aihrmed of man ; for man is material cfily by 
the union of the mind with the body ; and the very 
meaning of incarnation is that God took a hod/, 
through which he acted and spoke, as the human soul 
operates through its corporeal organs. Every bodily 
affection ma}’* thus be ascribed to trod. Accordingly 
the Trinitarian, in his most solemn act of adoration, 
is heard to pray in these ap]^alling words : ‘ Good Lord, 
deliver us; by the »mystwy of thy holy incarnation, by 
thy holy nativity and otrcuilrcision, by thy baptism, 
histing, and temptation, by thine agony and bloody 
sweat, by thy cross and passion, good Lord, deliver us.' 
Now I ask you to judge, from the jjrinciples of human 
natur-e, whether to worshippers, who adore their God 
for his wouTids and tears, his agony, and blood, and 
sweat, the ideas of corporeal existence and human suffer- 
ing will not predoihinate over the conceptions of a 
purefv sjriritfral essence : whether the mind in clinging 
To the man, will not lose the God ; Whether’ a surer 
Aiethod for de])ressing and adulterating the pui'o thought 
of the Divinity could have been devised. That the 
Trinitarian is unconscious of»this inHueiice of his faith, 
I know, nor do I charge it on him as a crime. Still it 
exists, and cannot be too much dejdored. 

The lioman Catholic^, true to human nature and 
their creed, have sought by painting and statuary to 
bring their imagined Gcd before theii’ eyes ; and have 
thus obtained almost as vivid impressions of Him as if 
they had lived with TTim on* the earth. The Protestant 
condemns theih for using these similiUides and repre- 
sentatioAs in their worship ; but, if a Trinitarian, he 
d8es so to his own condemnation. For if, as he believes, 
it was once a duty to bow in adoration before the living 
tody of hiil iiKiirnato God, w^h|,t possible guilt can there 
be in eror§hipping b«fore the pic^u^;'j3d or sculptured 
memorial of the &?iirAe beii\g ? Christ’s body fhay* as 

0 
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truly be repre^^iented • by the artist as any other human 
form ; *and its imago may be used as etfectually.. and 
properly as that of an ancient sage or hero, to recall 
him with vividness to the mind. Is it said that God 
has expressly forbidden , the use of images in our 
worship But wljy was that prohibition laid on the 
Jews ? For this express reason, that God had not 
presented Himself to them |n any form which admitted 
of representation. Hear the language of Moses : ‘ Take 
good heed lest ye make you a* gravon image, for ye saw 
no manner of similitude on thfc day that the Lord sps^k© 
unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire.’ ^ If, 
since that period, God has taken a body, theii the 
reason of the pi*ohibition has ceased ; and if He took a 
body, among other purposes, that he might assist the 
weakness of the intellect,. which needs a material form, 
then a statue, which lends so great an aid to the con- 
ception of an absent friend, is not only justifietj, but 
seems to be reqipred. 

This materializing and embodying of the Supreme 
Being, which is the essence of Trinitarianism, cannou 
but be adverse to a growing and exalted piety. Human 
and divine prop.?rties, bciiig confounded in one being, 
lose their distinctness. The splendours of the Godhead 
are dimmed. The worshi])pers of an incarnate Deity, 
through the frailty of their nature, are strongly tempted 
to fasten chiefl}?^ on his human attiibuites ; and their 
devotion, instead of rising to the Inlinite God, and 
taking the peculiar character which infinity inspires, 
becomes rather a human arfection, borrenving much of 
its fervour from'* the ideas of .suffering, blood, and death. 
It is indeed possible that this God-man (to 'use tlje 
strange phraseology of Trinitarians) may excite the 
mind more easily thai>. a purely sj)iritu?.l divinity ; just 
as a tragedy, addressed icc the eye and eu.’, will interest 

1 J)evt: iv. 15, It). The arrangement of the text is a little cTianged, to put 
•the reader in immediate possession oMhe meaning. 
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the multitude more than the contemplati(>n of the most 
exalted character. But the emotions which f^e the 
most easily roused are not the profoundest or most 
Enduring. This human love, inspired by a human Goi?, 
though at first more fervid,. cannot grow and spreaxl 
through the soul, like the reverential^ attachment which 
an infinite, spiritual Father awakens. Befined concep- 
tions of (lod, though more slowly attained, have a more 
(juickening and all-pervadiiig energy, and admit of 
jiirpetual accessi*)n.^ of hrtghtness, life, and strength. 

, True, we shall he toM that Trinitai ianism has con- 
verted only one of its thiee persons into a human Deity, 
and *that the other two remain purely spiritual beings. 
But who*does not know that man will attach himself 
most stron^y to the God who has become a man ? Is 
not this evmi a duty, if the Divinity has taken a body 
to ])lace himself within the reach of human comprehen- 
sion, and sympathy*? That the Trinitarian's views of 
the Divinity will be coloured more^ by his visible, 
tangible, corporeal (^od,* than by those ])crsons of the 
•Trinity who remain comparatively hidtlen in their 
invisible and spiritual essence, is sp accordant with 
the principles of our nati?re as to »ced no laboured 
proof. 

My friends, hold fast the doctrine of a purely 
spiritual Divinity. It i^ one of the groat sup])orts and 
instruments of a vital piety. It brings God near as no 
other doctrine can. Ofte of the leading purposes of 
( 'hristianity is to give us an ever-growing sense of God’s 
immediate jwesence, a, consciousness of Him in (»ur souls. 
Now, just as far as corporeal or limited attributc.s entei* 
mto oifr corice])tion of Him, we remove Him fi’om u.s. 
He becomes an outward, disfant being, instead of being 
.viewed and fell! as dwelling in tjje soul itself. It is an 
unspeakable tbeneJit of th#* doct.rine of a purely 
spiiitifal God, that He can be regai^led as inhabiting, 

filling our spiritifaT natui'» ; and, through rhfs union 

• • / 1 
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witrh our minds, He can and does become the object of 
an intimacy and friendship such as no ehibodied •being 
can call forth. 

(3.) Unitarianism is the system most favourable to 
piety, because it presents a distinct and intelligible 
object of worship,, a being whose nature, whilst in- 
expressibly sublime, is yet simple and suited to human 
apprehension. An infinite* Father is the most exalted 
of all conceptions, and yet the least perplexing. It 
involves no incongruous iilbas. it is illustrated by 
analogies from our own nature. It coincides with that 
fundamental law of the intellect through which we 
demand a cause proportioned to effects. It is also as 
interesting as it is rational ; so that it is peculiarly 
congenial with the improved mind. The sublime 
simplicity of God as He is taught in Unitarianism, 
by relieving the understanding from perplexity, and 
by placing Him within the reach of thought and r affec- 
tion, gives Hin) peculiar power over the soul. Trini- 
tarianism, on the other hand, is a riddle. Men call 
it a mystery ; but it is mysterious, not like the great 
truths of rcligirn, Viy its vastness and grandeur, but 
by the irreconcilable ideas which it involves. One God, 
consisting of three persons or agents, is so strange a 
being, so unlike our own minds and all others with 
which we hold intercourse — is so misty, so incongruous, 
so contradictory, that He cannot be apprehended with 
that distinctness and that teeling of reality which 
belong to the opposite system. Such a heterogeneous 
being, who is at the same moment one and many ; who 
includes in his own nature the relations of Father and 
Son, or, in other words, is Father and Son to Himseff ; 
who, in one of his persons, is at the same moment the 
Supreme God and a mortal man, omniscient and 
ignorant, almighty and impotent ; such a being is 
certainly the n^ost puzzling and distracting object 
ever presented to human thought. Trinitarianism, 
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instead qf teaching an intelligible God, * offers to ’ the 
mind* a strange compjQui|id of hostile attributes, Bearing 
■ ijlain marks of those ages of darkness when Christianity 
shed but a faint ray, and the diseased fancy teemed 
with prodigies and unnatual creations. In contemplat- 
ing a being who presents such differerit and inconsistent 
aspects, the mind finds nothing to rest upon ; and, 
instead of receiving distinat and harmonious impres- 
si§ns, is disturbed by shifting, unsettled images. To 
commune with f?licn a lj)ing, must be as hard as to 
coTi verse with a man of three different countenances, 
speaking with three different tongues. The believer 
in this system must forget it when he prays, or he 
could find no repose in devotion. Who can compare 
it in distinet/iiess, reality, and power with the simple 
doctrine of One Infinite thither ? 

(4.) Unitarinnism promotes a fervent and en- 
lightfiJied pi(lty by assertiiig the absolute and unbounded 
perfection of God’s character. This# is the highest 
service which can be rendered to mankind. fJust and 
generous conceptions of the Divinity are the soul’s true 
wealth. To spread these j^s to contiibute more effec- 
tually than by any other agency to the progress and 
happiness of the intelligent creation. To obscure God’s 
glory is to do greater wrong than to blot out the sun. 
The character and influence of a religion must answer 
to the views which it gives of the Divinity ; and there 
is a plain tendency in tnat system which manifests the 
divine perfections most rgsplendently to awaken the 
sublimest and^ost blessed piety. 

No\^f Trinitarianism has a fatal tendency to degrade 
the character, of the Supreijie Being, though its advo- 
cates, I am sure^ intend no such wrong. By multiplying 
•divine pemson^ it takes from each the glory of indepen- 
dent, ;i^ll-sufficient, absolute {)erfe(4tion. This /nay be 
shown in various ^pi^rticulars. And "in the firv^ place, 
the yery idea ihat three jiersons in the Divinity arev 
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in any degree important, implies and^ involves the- 
imperfection of each ; for plain that if* one 

'^ivine person possesses all possible power,* wisdom, love,, 
and happiness, nothing will be gained to Himself or to 
the creation by joining With Him two, or two hundred 
other persons. T(5*say that he needs others for any 
purpose or in any degree, is to strip Him of indepen- 
dent and all sufficient majesty. If our Father in heaven, 
the God and Father of our L^rd Je^sus Christ, is not A 
Himself sufficient to all th*? wants of his creation ; if, by 
his union with other persons. He can acc(Tmplish any 
good to which He is not of Himself equal ; or if He 
thus acquires a claim to the least degree o^ trust or 
hope, to which He is not of Himself entitled by his 
own independent attributes; then it is plain He is 
not a being of infinite and absolute perfection. Now 
Trinitarianism teaches thjit the highest good accrues to 
the human race from the existence of three divine 
persons, sustainiAg different offices and relations to the* 
world ; and it regards the Unitarian as subverting the 
foundation of human hope, by asserting that the God 
and Father of ou’r Lord Jesus is alone and singly God. 
Thus it derogates fi*om his infinite glory. 

In the next place, Trinitarianism degraVles the 
character of the Supreme Being, by laying its disciples 
under the necessity of making such a distributioif of 
offices and relations among th^* three persons, as will 
serve to designate and distinguish them ; for in this 
way it interferes with the sublime conceptions of One 
Infinite Person, in whom all glories are concentred. If 
we are required to worship three persons, ive mi^st view 
them in different lights, or they will be mere repetitions 
of each other, mere names and sounds, presenting no 
objects, conveying no meaning to' the paind. Some 
appropriate character, some peculiar acts, feelings, and 
relation;^ must be ascribed to each. In other words, the 
glory of all must be shorn, tfiat some special distinguish- 
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• ing lustre may be thrown on each.* Accordingly, 
crcfftion is associated peculiarly with the •conception 
,of the FathQi* ; satisfaction for human guilt with that 
of the Son ; whilst sanctification, the noblest work of 
all, is given to the Holy Spirit as his more particular 
work. By a still more fatal distriJbution, the work of 
justice, the office of vindicating the rights of the 
Divinity, falls peculiarly • to the Father, whilst the 
loveliness of interposing mercy clothes peculiarly the 
person of the *Son. l]y this unhappy influence of 
TrinitariaMisrn, from which common minds at least 
caniiot escape, the splendours of the Godhead, being 
scattered among three objects instead of being united 
in One Infinite Father, are dimmed ; and he whose 
mind is tkoi’oughly and practically possessed by this 
system, can hardly conceive* the effulgence of glory in 
whi(5li the One God offers Himself to a pious believer 
in his strict unity. 

But the worst has not been told* 1 observe, then, 
in the third place, that if Three Divine Persons are 
believed in, such an administration or government of 
the world must be ascribetj to them as will furnish them 
with a sphei c of operation. No nnfti will admit throe 
persorrs into his creed, without finding a use for them. 
Now, it is an obvious remark, that a system of the 
universe which involves and demands more than one 
Infinite Agent, must b§ wild, extravagant, and unworthy 
the perfect God ; because there is no possible or con- 
ceivable good to which such an Agent is not adequate. 
Accordingly* we firfd Trinitarianism connecting itself 
with ^ scheme of administration exceedingly derogatory 
•to the Divine character. .It teaches that the Infinite 
Father saw fit to put into the hands of our first parents 
the chanact^r and condition^ (A their whole progeny ; 
and ^hi^, through ^one act*of disobedience, Jhe whole 
race bring withw them into being % corrupt patijre, or 
aru born depraved. It tfeaches that the offences of. a 
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short life, though begun and spent under t^is d^'sastrous 
influence, ’merit endless punishment, and that God's 
bw threatens this infinite penalty ; and .that man is 
thus burdened with a guilt which no sufferings of the 
created universe can expiate, which nothing but the 
sufferings of an Infinite Being can ])urge away. In 
this condition of human nature, Trinitarianism flnds a 
sphere of action for its difl^a’ent persons. I am aware 
that some Trinitarians, on bewaring this statement cf 
their system, may reproach me with ascribing to them 
the errors of Calvinism, a system which they abhor as 
much as ourselves. But none of the })eculiarities of 
Calvinism enter into this exposition. I have given 
what I understand to be the leading features of Trini- 
tarianism all the world over; and the benevolent 
professors of that faith who recoil from this statement 
must blame not the preacher, but the creeds and estal)- 
lishments by which tliese doctrines are diffused. For 
ourselves, we looh with horror .and grief on the views 
of God’s government which are naturally and intimately 
united with Trinitarianism. They take from us our 
Father in heaven, and substitute a stern and unjust 
lord. Our filial love and reverence rise up against 
them. We say to the Trinitarian, touch anything but 
the perfections of God. Cast no stain on that s})ot]eas 
purity and loveliness. We can endure any errors but 
those which subvert or unsettle the conviction of God’s 
paternal goodness. Urge not upon us a s 3 ^stem which 
makes existence a curse, and wraps the universe in 
gloom. Leave us the cheerful light, the free and 
healthful atmosphere of a liberal and ra Jonal faith ; 
the ennobling and consoling influences of the doctrine, 
which nature and revelation in blessed concord teach 
us, of One Father of unbounded and inexhaustible love. 

(5.) Unitarianism is peculiarly favourable to piety, 
because it accords with nature, with the world around 
axid the world within us ; and through this accordance 
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it ^ives aid^to nature, and receives aid froyi it, in 
impressing the mind with God. We live in* the midst 
.of a glorious universe, which was meant to be 
witness and a preacher of the Divinity ; and a revela- 
tion from God may be expected to be in harmony with 
this system, and to carry on a com'ilion ministry with it 
in lifting the soul to God. Now, TJ nitarianism is in 
accordance with nature. >It teaches One Father, and 
•0 does creation^ t^e moje it is explored. Philosophy, 
in proportion as it extends* its views of the universe, 
sees in it* more and more, a sublime and beautiful 
unity, and multiplies proofs that all things have sprung 
from ontt intelligence, one power, one love. The whole 
outward creation proclaims to the Unitarian the truth 
in which ihe delights. So does his own soul. Put 
neither nature nor the soul’ bears one trace of Three 
Divine Persons. Naturp is no Trinitarian. It gives 
notf a hin^, not a glimplse of a tri-personal author. 
Ti’initarianism is a confined system, ^hut up in a few 
► texts, a few written lines, where many of the wisest 
minds have failed to discover it. It is not inscribed 
on the heavens and the eatjth, not bcft’ne on every wind, 
not resounding and re-echoing through the universe. 
The sfin and stars say nothing of a (lod of three 
persons. They all speak of the One Father whom we> 
adore. To out' ears, on^ word and the same voice comes 
from God's word and viorks, a full and swelling strain, 
growing cleai’cr, louder, more thrilling as we listen, 
and with one blessed infkience lifting up our souls to 
the Almighty Father. ^ 

This accordance between nature and revelation in- 
creases the power of both ®ver the mind. Concurring 
as they do u\ one impression, they make that im})res- 
sion deeper.^ To* men of r^dhtioii, the conviction of 
the neal^ty of religjon is exceed Higly height^med by a 
perception of harmony in the views of it which* they 
derive from various sources. Kevelation is never ne- 
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ceived ^th so intimate a persuasion of ,its truth as 
when it is seen to conspire to the same ends and 
ir^pressions for which all other things are made. It. 
is no small objection to Trinitarian ism that it is an 
insulated doctrine, that it reveals a God whom we 
meet nowbere in tlbi universe. Three Divine Persons, 

I repeat it, are found only in a few texts, and those so 
dark that the gifted minds* of Milton, Newton, and 
liocke could not hnd them thj^re. Nature gives theiu 
not a whisper of evidence.- And can they be as real 
and powerful to the mind as that One Father whom 
the general strain and common voice of scripture, and 
the universal voice of nature, call us to adore ? ^ 

(6.) Unitarianism favours piety by opening the 
mind to new and ever-enlarging views of God. Teach- 
ing, as it does, the same God with nature, it leads us to 
seek Him in nature. It docs not ^ihut us up in the 
written word, precious as that manifestation of ’the 
Divinity is. It cc^nsiders revelation, not as independent 
of his other means of instruction ; not as a separate 
agent ; but as a part of the great system of God for 
enlightening and elevating* the human soul ; as in- 
timately joined with creation and ])rovidence, and 
intended to concur with them : anrl as given t(t assist 
us in reading the volume of the universe. Thus 
Unitarianism, where its genuine influence is^experiencdd, 
tends to enrich and fertilize the* mind ; opens it to new 
lights, wherever they spring up ; and by combining, 
makes more efficient the means of religious knowledge. 
Trinitarianism, oi> the other hand, is a system which 
tends to confine the mind ; to shut it up in -w hat is 
written ; to diminish its interest in the universe ; and 
to disincline it to bright and enlarged yiews of God’s 
works. This effect will be> explained, in the fix st place, 
if we consider that the peculiarities of Trinitarianism 
ditfer^so much from' the teachings of» the universe, that 
he who attaches himself to the one will be in danger of 
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‘ losing ^is interest in the other. The ideas of Three 
Divine Persons, of God clothing Himself in flfesh’ of the 
.infinite Creator saving the guilty by transferring the^r 
punishment to an innotent being, these ideas cannot 
easily be made to coalesce in the mind with that which 
nature gives, of One Almighty Father and Unbounded 
Spirit, whom no worlds can contain, and whose vice- 
gerent in the human breiist pronounces it a crime to 
ky the penalties oj vice on the pure and unoffending. 

But Triiiitananisni hp a still more positive influence 
ih shutting the mind against improving views from the 
universe. It tends to throw gloom over God’s works. 
Imagining that Christ is to be exalted by giving him an 
exclusive agency in enlightening and recovering man- 
kind, it i» tempted to disparage other lights and 
influences ; and, for the p^irpose of magnifying his 
salvation, it inclines to^ exaggerate the dar*kness and 
desfreratenass of niairs *})resent condition. The mind, 
thus impressed, naturally leads to thcee views of nature 
,and of society which will strengthen the ideas of 
desolation and guilt. It is tempted to aggravate the 
miseries of life, and, to j^ee in thetn only the marks 
of divine displeasure and punishing 'Justice ; and over- 
looks their obvious fitness and design to awaken our 
powers, exei cise our virtues, and strengthen our social 
tics. In like manner It exaggerates the sins of men, 
that the need of an infinite atonement may be main- 
tained. Some of the most affecting tokens of God’s 
love within and around usiare obscured by this gloomy 
theology. The glorious faculties of Jtlie soul, its high 
aspirations, its sensibility to the great and good in 
character, its sympathy with disinterested and suffering 
virtue, its benevolent and religious instincts, its thirst 
for a hapf)in^ss not found on ^ai*th, these are overlooked 
or th^owp into the shade, thRt they may not disturb the 
persuasion of manis natural corruiTtion. Ingenuity is 
employed to disparage what is interesting in the human 
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character. Whilst the bursts of passion in the npw-born 
child are gravely urged as indications of a native 
rooted corruption, its Wrsts of affection, its sweet smile, . 
its 'innocent and irrepressible joy, its loveliness and 
beauty, are not listened to, though they plead more 
eloquently its alliance with higher natures. The sacred 
and tender affections of home ; the unwearied watchings 
and cheerful sacrifices of tparents ; the reverential, 
grateful assiduity of children^ smoothing an aged 
father’s or mother’s descevt to the gVave ; woman’s 
love, stronger than death ; the friendship o*f brothers 
and sisters ; the anxious affection, which tends around 
the bed of sickness ; the subdued voice, which breathes 
comfort into the mourner’s heart ; all the endearing 
offices, which shed a serene light through our dwellings ; 
these are explained away by the thorough advocates of 
this system, so as to include no real virtue, so as to 
consist with a natural aversion to goodness. , Even the 
higher efforts of dfcinterested benevolence, and the most 
unaffected expressions of piety, if not connected with 
what is called ‘ the true faith,’ are, by the most rigid 
disciples of the do:triiie whiyh I oppose, resolved into 
the passion for distinction, or some other working of 
‘ unsanctified nature.’ Thus, Trinitarianism and its 
kindred doctrines have a tendency to veil God’s good- 
ness, to sully his fairest works* to dim the lustre of 
those innocent and pure affections which a divine breath 
kindles in the soul, to blight the beauty and freshness 
of creation, and in this way to consume the very 
nutriment of piety. We know, and rejoice to know, 
that in multitudes this tendency is countei'actedi> by a 
cheerful temperament, a benevolent nature, and a 
strength of gratitude which bursts the shackles of a 
melancholy system. But,^ from tho nature , of the 
doctrine, the tendency exiits, and is strong ; ^ an|i an 
impartial ^observer ‘will often discern* it resulting in 
gloomy, depressing views of life and the universe. 
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Trinitarianism, by thus tending ta» exclude bright 
and enRirged views of the creation, seems to me *not only 
to chill the heart, but to injure the understanding, as 
far as moral and religious truth is concerned. It dJbs 
not send the mind far and wide for new and elevating 
objects ; and we have here one^ explanation of the 
barrenness and feebleness by which theological writings 
are so generally marked. It is not wonderful that the 
prevalent theology should want vitality and enlarge- 
ment of thought, ’for it'* does not accord with the perfec- 
tions of Qod and the spoilt of the universe. It has not 
its root in eternal truth, but is a narrow, technical, 
ar£ificial system, the fabrication of unrefined ages, and 
consequently incapable of being blended with the new 
lights whjch are spreading over the most interesting 
subjects, and of being incorporated with the results and 
anticipations of original and progressive minds. It 
stands apart in tile mkid, instead of seizing upon new 
truths, and converting them into ijs own nutriment. 
With few exceptions, the Trinitarian theology of the 
present day is gi’eatly deficient in freshness of thought, 
and in power to awaken the interest and to meet the 
intellectual and spiritua? wants oh thinking men. I, 
see ii\deed superior minds, and great minds, among the 
adherents of the prevalent system ; but they seem to 
me to move in chain#, and to fulfil poorly their high 
function of adding to the wealth of the human intellect. 
In theological discui^sion, they remind me more of 
Samson grinding in the narrow mill of the Philistines, 
than of that undaunteS champion achieving victories 
for God's J)eople, and enlarging the bounds of their 
inheritance. Now, a system which has a tendency 
to confine the mind and* to impair its sensibility to 
.the manifestations of God ii\ the universe, is so far 
unfriendly ‘to piety, to bright, joyous, hopeful, 
ever-gi Owing love of the (^re#.tor. It ' tends to 
generate and nourish a religion of a melancholy tone, 
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such, I appiniheiul, as now predominates in the 
Christum .world. 

(7.) Unitarianism promotes piety, hy the high 
piace which it assigns to piety in the character and 
work of Jesus Christ. AVhat is it which the Unitarian 
regards as the chi^f glory of the character of Christ ? 
I answer, his filial devotion, the entireness with which 
he surrendered himself to^ the will and benevolent 
purposes of God. The piety of Jesus, which on the 
supposition of his Supreme Divinit;y, ’s a subordinate 
and incongruous, is to us, his prominent and crown- 
ing attribute. We place his ‘oneness with God,' 
not in an unintelligible unity of essence, but* in 
unity of mind and heart, in the strength of his 
love, through which he renounced every separate 
interest, and identified himself with his bather's de- 
signs. In other words, filial piety, the consecration of 
his whole being to the benevolent will of his Father, 
this is the mild glory in which he always ohers himself 
to our minds ; and, of consequence, all our sympathies 
with him, all our love and veneration towards him, are 
so many forms of <;|elight in a pious character, and our 
whole knowledge him incites us to a like surrender 
of our whole nature and existence to God. 

In the next place, Unitarianism teaches that the 
highest work or office of Christ is to call forth aijid 
strengthen piety in the human breast ; and- thus it sets 
before us this character as the chief ac(|uisition and end 
of our being. To us, the great glory of Christ’s mission 
consists in the power with which he ‘reveals the b’ather,’ 
and establishes the ‘kingdom or reign of tJod within,’ 
the soul. By the crown which he wear's, we understand 
the eminence which he enjoys in the most beneficent 
work in the universe, .that of bringing back the lost 
mind to the knowledge, love, and likeness cf its Creator. 
With these views of Christ’s office, nothing can seem to 
us so important as an enlightened and profound piety, 
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and we are quickened to seek it as the^ perfection and 
happiness to which nature and redemption , jointly 
summon us. 

• Now, we maintain that Trinitarianism obscures a^^.d 
weakens these views of Christ's character and work ; 
and this it does by insisting perpetually on others of an 
incongruous, discordant nature. * It diminishes the 
power of his piety. Making him, as it does, the 
Supreme Being, and plac/ng him as an equal on his 
Father’s throne, it tuiws the mind from him as the 

• meekest worshipper of fitod 5 throws into the shade, as 
. of very interior worth, his self-denying obedience ; and 

gives us other grounds for revering him than his entire 
homage, ‘his fervent love, his cheerful self-sacrifice to 
the Universal Parent. There is a jdain incongruity in 
the belief ‘•of his Supreme Godhead with the ideas of 
filial [)iety and exemplary devotion. The iniiul, which 
has been taught to regty'd him as of equal majesty and 
autfiority with the Father, cannot easily feel the power 
of his character as the- affectionate f!?on, whose meat it 

• was to do his Father s will. The mind, accustomed to 
make him the ultimate object of worship, cannot easily 
recognize in him the pattern of thaPwojvship, the guide 
to the Most High. The characters are incongruous, and 
their union ])erplexing, so that neither exerts its full 
energy on the mind. 

Trinitarianism also exhibits the work as well as 
character of Christ in. lights loss favourable to piety. 
It does not make the promotion of piety bis chief end. 
It teaches that the highoet purpose of his mission was 
to reconcile God to "man, not man God. It teaches 
that lAie metst formidable obstacle to human happiness 
^ies in the 'claims and thx'eatenings of divine justice. 
Hence it leads men to prize Christ more for answering 
these claims * and ^werting H^sS threatenings, than for 
awak^niyg in the Jiuraan soul sSentiments of love to- 
wards its Father 'm heaven. Accordingly, multitudes 
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seem to prize pardon more than piety, and think it a 
greater boon to escape, through Christ's sufferings^ the 
fire of hell, than to receive, through his influence, the 
Sj^'irit of heaven, the spirit of devotionj Is such a 
system propitious to a generous and ever-growing 
piety ? 

If I may be allowed a short digression, I would 
conclude this head with the general observation, that 
we deem our views of flesus Christ more interesting 
than those of Triiiitarianism. We feel that we should 
lose much, by exchanging the distinct character and 
mild radiance with which he offers himself to our minds, 
for the confused and irreconcilable glories with which 
that system labours to invest him. According to Uni- 
tarianism, he is a being who may be understood, for he 
is one mind, one conscious nature. According to the 
opposite faith, he is an inconceivable compound of two 
most dissimilar minds, joining in one person a finite and 
infinite nature, a soul weak and ignorant, and a soul 
almighty and omniscient. And -is such a being a proper 
object for human thought and affection ? — I add, as 
another important consideration, that to us Jesus, in- 
stead of being the second of three obscure unintelligible 
persons, is first and pre-eminent in the sphere in which 
he acts, and is thus the object of a distinct attachment, 
which he shares with no equals or rivals. To us, he is 
first of the sons of God, the Son by peculiar nearness 
and likeness to the Father. He is first of all the 
ministers of God’s mercy and beneficence, and through 
him the laigest stream of bounty flows to the creation. 
He is first in God’s favour and love, the most accepted 
of worshippers, the most prevalent of intercessois. In 
this mighty universe, framed to be a mirror of its 
Author, we turn to Jesus as the brightest image of God, 
and gratefully yield him a place in our "’ouL, second 
only to the Infinite Father, to whom he himseff directs 
our supreme affection. 
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(8.) I now proceed to a great topia Unitarianism 
prouiotds piety by meeting the wants of man ^s n sinner. 
The wants of the sinner may be expressed almost in one 
word. He tv^ants assurances of mercy in his CreatJt. 
He wants pledges that God is Love in its purest form, 
that is, that He has a goodness sj disinterested, free, 
full, strong, and immutable, that the ingratitude and 
disobedience of his creatures cannot overcome it. This 
unconquerable love, which in Scripture is denominated 
Jrace, and which Waits ifot for merit to call it forth, but 
flows out jbo the most guilty, is the sinner’s only hope, 

• and it is fitted to call forth the most devoted gratitude. 
IJi^ow, this grace or mercy of God, which seeks the lost, 
and recSives and blesses the returning child, is pro- 
claimed b^ that faith which we advocate, with a clear- 
ness and energy which cannot be surpassed. Uni- 
tarianism will not listen for a moment to the common 
errprs by which this bright attribute is obscured. It 
will not hear of a vindictive wrath God which must 
be quenched by blood,* or of a justice which binds his 
' mercy with an iron chain until its demands are satisfied 
to the full. It will not hear that Go^ needs any foreign 
influence to awaken his fnercy, bii^ teaches that the 
yearnipgs of the tenderest human parent towards a lost 
child are but a faint image of God’s deep and over- 
flgwing compassion to^rds erring men. This essential 
and unchangeable propensity of the Divine Mind to for- 
giveness, the Unitariati beholds shining forth through 
the whole Word of God, and especiall}^ in the mission 
and revelation of Jesus Christ, who lived and died to 
make manifest the inexhaustible plenitude of divine 
^race * and,* aided by revelation, he sees this attribute 
of God everywhere, both around him and within him. 
He sees it in the gun which sh^es, and the rain which 
descends^on the evil and iinUftinkful; in the peace which 
returhs to the mind in proportion ^o its retufn to God 
and duty; in the sentiment of compassion which springs’ 
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up spontanoou^y in the human breast towards the fallen 
and lost; and in the moral instinct which .teaches us to 
cherish this compassion .as a sacred principle, .as an 
Cjeaanation of God’s infinite love. In truth, Unitarianism 
asserts so strongly the mercy of God, that the reproach 
thrown upon it is that it takes from the sinner the dread 
of punishment, — a ieproach wholly without foundation ; 
for our system teaches that God’s mercy is not an in- 
stinctive tenderness, which 'cannot inflict pain ; but an 
all-wise love, which desires the true and lasting good 6f 
its object, and consecpiently dosires first for the sinner 
that restoration to purity, without which shame, and. 
suffering, .and exile from God and heaven are of necessity 
and unalterably his doom. Thus Unitarianhsm holds 
forth God’s grace and forgiving goodness most res[)len- 
dently ; and, by this manifestation of Him,’ it tends to 
awaken a tender and confiding piety; an ingenuous 
love, which mourns that it has offended ; an ingenuous 
aversion to sin, not because sin brings punishment, but 
because it separates the mind from this merciful Father. 

Now, we object to Trinitarianism, that it obscures 
the mercy of God. It does so in various ways. We 
have already seen that it gives such views of God’s 
government, that we can hardly conceive of this .at- 
tribute as entering into his character. Mercy to the 
sinner is the principle of love or benevolence in its 
highest form ; and surely this cannot be expected from 
a being who brings us into existence burdened with 
hereditary guilt, and who threatens with endless punish- 
ment and woe the heirs of frail and feeble a nature. 
With such a Creator the idea of mercy cannot coalesce : 
and I will say more, that under such a government man 
would need no mercy ; foi ' he would owe no allegiance 
to such a Maker, and could not, of course, contract the 
guilt of violating it; and. without guilt> no grace or 
pardon would be wanted. The se.verity of this system 
would place him on the ground of an injured being. 
The wrong would lie on the side of the Creator. 
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In the next place, Trinitarianism obscftres God’s mercy 
by J:he hianner in which it supposes pardon to* be com- 
municated. It teaches that God remits the punishment 
of the ofi“end*er in consequence of receiving an equivalent 
from an innocent person ; that the sufferings of the 
sinner are removed by a full satisf3g:;tion made to divine 
justice in the sufferings of a substitute. And is this 
‘ the quality of mercy ? ’ JVhat means forgiveness, but 
the reception of the returning child through the strength 
of parental love ?• Thi^ doctrine invests the Saviour 
with a clajm of merit, Ivith a right to the remission of 
the sins of his followers ; and represents God’s reception 
qf file penitent as a recompense due to the worth of his 
SoTi. And is mercy, which means free and undeserved 
love, made moi-e manifest, more res])leiident, by the 
introduction of merit and right as the ground of our 
salvation? Could ^ a surer expedient be invented for 
obs^iuring its freeness, aild for turning the sinner’s grati- 
tude from the sovereign who demarjfls, to the sufferer 
who offers, full satisfaction for his guilt ? 

I know it is said that Trinitarianism magnifies God’s 
mercy, because it teaches that He Himself provided the 
substitute for the guilty. * But 1 reply, that the work 
here ascribed to mercy is not the most appropriate, nor 
most fitted to manifest it and impress it on the heart. 
This may be made a]>parent by familiar illustrations. 
Suppose that a creditor, through compassion to certain 
debtors, should persuacle a benevolent and opulent man 
to pay him in their stead. ^ Would not the debtors see 
a greater mercy, and. feel a weightier obligation, if they 
were to receive a free, gratuitous release ? And will 
j^iot their chjcf gratitude stray beyond the creditor to 
the benevolent substitute ? Or, suppose that a parent, 
lyi willing to inflict a penalty on^i disobedient but feeble 
child, shouhJ persuade a «ft*onger child to bear it. 
Woulci ifot the offefider see a more touching n^erejj in a 
free forgivenes^s, springing • immediately from a parentis 

H 2 * 
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heart, than in this circuitous remission ? And will he 
not be tempted to turn with his strongest lovlj to . the 
generous sufferer ? In this process of substitution, of 
wtich Trinitarianism boasts so loudly, the mercy of God 
becomes complicated with the rights and merits of the 
substitute, and is a. more distant cause of our salvation. 
These rights and merits are nearer, more visible, and 
more than divide the glory with grace and mercy in our 
rescue. They turn the mind from Divine Goodness, as 
the only spring of its happiness and only rock of its 
hope. Now this is to deprive^ piety of one, of its chief 
means of growth and joy. Nothing should stand be- 
tween the soul and God’s mercy. Nothing should shaxjd 
with mercy the work of our salvation. Chrik’s inter- 
cession should ever be regarded as an application to 
love and mercy, not as a demand of justice, not as a 
claim of merit. 1 grieve to say that Christ, as now 
viewed by multitudes, hides the lustre of that very 
attribute which i/ is his great purpose to display. 1 
fear that, to many, Jesus wears the glory of a more 
winning, tender mercy, than his Father, and that he is 
regarded as the sinner’s chief resource. Is this the way 
to invigorate piety ? 

Trinitarians imagine that there is one view of their 
system peculiarly fitted to give peace and hope to the 
sinner, and consequently to promote gratitude and love. 
It is this. They say, it provides an Infinite substitute 
for the sinner, than which nofhing can give greater 
relief to the burdened conscience. Jesus, being the 
second person of the Trinity', was able to make infinite 
satisfaction for shi; and what, they ask, in Unitarianism 
can compare with this ? I have time only jfor two brief 
replies. And first, this doctrine of an Infinite satis- 
faction, or, as it is improperly called, of an Infinite 
atonement, subverts, instead of buildirfg up, hope ; 
because jit argues ‘infinite severitj^in the government 
'V^^hich requires it. Did I believe, what ^Trinitarianism 
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►teaches, .that not the least transgression* not even* the 
first ’sin of the dawning mind of the child; could be 
remitted wit|;iout an infinite expiation, I should feej 
myself living under a legislation unspeakably dreadful, 
under laws written, like Draco’s, in blood ; and, instead 
of thanking the Sovereign for providing an infinite 
substitute, I should shudder at the attributes which 
render this expedient neceisary. It is commonly said 
that an infinite ati^nement is needed to make due and 
deep impress! oifs of th^ e^l of sin. But He who 
ffamed all- souls, and gave them their susceptibilities, 
ought not to be thought so wanting in goodness and 
wisdom .as to have constituted a universe which 
demands so dreadful and degrading a method of en- 
forcing obedience as the penal sufferings of a God, 
This doctrine, of an Infinite substitute suffering the 
penalty of sin, to manifest God’s wrath agfiinst sin, and 
thu% to support his government, is, I fear, so familiar to 
us all, that its severe character is overlooked. Let me, 
then, set it before you in new terms and by a new 
illustration ; and if, in so doing, I may wound the 
feelings of some who hea^ me, 1 beg them to believe 
that I do it with pain, and from no ii^ulse but a desire 
to serve the cause of truth. Suppose, then, that a 
teacher should come among you, and should tell you 
that the Creator, in order to pardon his own children, 
had erected a gallows the centre of the universe, and 
had publicly executed upon it, in room of the offenders, 
an Infinite Being, the partaker of his own Supreme 
Divinity ; su^^pose him to declare that this execution 
was appointed as a most conspicuous and terrible mani- 
festation of* God’s justice^ and of the infinite woe 
denounced by his law ; and suppose him to add that all 
beings ii heaven* and earthy are required to fix their 
eyes pn jhis tearful^sight, asf the most powerful enforce- 
ment of obedience and virtue. Woflld you nQi> tell him 
that he calumniated his Maker ? AVould you not say to 
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him, that this** central gallows threw gloom over the 
universe; that the spirit of a government whose Very 
^cts of pardon were written in such blood was terror, 
not paternal love ; and that the obedience which needed 
to be upheld by this horrid spectacle was nothing 
worth ? Would yo^i not say to him, that even yon, in 
this infancy and imperfection of your being, were 
capable of being wrought upon by nobler motives, and 
of hating sin through more generoijs views; and that, 
much more, the angels, whose pure haines of love, need 
not the gallows and an executed God to confirm thefr 
loyalty ? You would all so feel at such teaching as I 
have suppose<l ; ami yet how does this dificr . from the 
popular doctrine of atonement % According to this 
doctrine, we have an Infinite Being sentenced to suffer, 
as a substitute, the death of the cross, a punishment 
more ignominious and agonizing than the gallows, a 
punishment reserved for slaves and the vilest nfale- 
factors ; and ho r,uffers this punishment that he may 
show forth the terrors of God’s law, and strike a dread, 
of sin through the universe. I am indeed aware that 
multitudes who profess this (^loctrine are not accustomed 
to bring it to thdir minds distinctly in this light; that 
they do not ordinarily regard the death of Christ as a 
criminal execution, as an infinitely dreadful infliction of 
justice, as intended to show tlhit, without an infinite 
satisfaction, they must hope notjiing from God. Their 
minds turn, by a generous instinct, from these appalling 
views, to the love, the disinterestedness, the moral 
grandeur and beauty of the sufferer; and through 
such thoughts they make the cross a source of » peace, 
gratitude, love, and hope;. thus affording a delightful 
exemplification of the power of the human mind to 
attach itself to what is •'good and purifying inathe most 
irrational system. Not a few may shudder atjbhe illus- 
tration \yhich I haVe here given ; tut in what respects 
it is unjust to the popular * doctrine of atonement I 
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' cannot discern. I grieve to shock sincere Chfist*ians, 
of v^hatever name ; but I grieve more for the corruption 
of our common faith, which I have now felt myself 
bound to expose. 

I have a second objection to this doctrine of Infinite 
atonement. When examined minutely, and freed from 
ambiguous language, it vanishes into air. It is wholly 
delusion. The Trinitariar? tells me that, according to 
his system, we hi^ve ar^ infinite substitute ; that the 
Infinite God was please^ to# bear our punishment, and 
.consequently that pardon is made sure. But I ask him, 
Do •! understand you ? Do you mean that the Great 
Grod, wh© never changes, whose happiness is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, that this Eternal Being 
really boro*the penalty of my sins — really suffered and 
died ? Every pious man, when pressed by this question, 
answers, No, What, th^n, does the doctrine of Infinite 
atofiement •mean ? Wh}^ this ; that God took into 
union with Himself our. nature, that fs, a human body 
I and soul ; and these bore the suffering for our sins ; 
and, through his union with these, God may be said to 
have borne it Himself. TJJius this v.^unted system goes 
out- - in words. The Infinite victim proves to be frail 
man, alid God’s share in the sacrifice is a mere fiction. 
I ask with solemnity. Can this doctrine give one 
mbment/s ease to the (fonscience of an unbiased, think- 
ing man ? Docs it not.unsettle all hope, by making the 
whole religion suspicious and unsure 'i I am compelled 
to say that I see in it «o impression of majesty, or 
wisdom, or Itve, nothing worthy of ajGod ; and when I 
compapi’e it with that nobler faith which directs our eyes 
%nd hearts to God’s essentkil mercy, as our only hope, 
I am amazed that any should ascribe to it superior 
effiicacy, ns religion for sinjiof’s, as a means of filling 
the aou^ with pioi:^^ trust and k)ve. I know, indeed 
that some will say •that, in giving u^ an infinite atone- 
ment, I deprive myself of all hope of divine favour. 
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To such I wodld say, You do wrong to God’s, mercy. 
On that' mercy I cast myself without a fear. I indeed 
(^sire Christ to intercede for me. I regard his relation 
to me as God’s kindest appointment. Through him 
‘ grace and truth come ’ to me from Heaven, and I look 
forward to his friendship as among the highest blessings 
of my whole future being. But I cannot and dare not 
ask him to offer an infinite satisfaction for my sins : to 
appease the wrath of God; to reconcile the Universal 
Father to his own oifspriiig^; to' open* to me those arms 
of Divine mercy which have encircled and borne m^ 
from the first moment of my being. The essential and 
unbounded mercy of my Creator is the foundjation of 
my hope, and a broader and surer the universe cannot 
give me. « 

(9.) I now proceed to the last consideration which 
the limits of this discourse will permit me to urge. It 
has been more than once suggested, but deserves to’ be 
distinctly stated, o I observe, then, that Unitarianism 
promotes piety because it is a rational religion. By 
this I do not mean that its truths can be fully com- 
prehended ; for there is not an object in nature or 
religion which hds not innumerable connections and 
relations beyond our grasp of thought. I mean that its 
doctrines are consistent with one another, and with all 
established truth. Unitarianism is in harmony with 
the great and clear principles pf revelation ; with the 
laws and powers of human nature ; with the dictates of 
the moral sense ; with the noblest instincts and highest 
aspirations of the soul ; and with ‘the lights which the 
universe throws on the character of its Author.!. We 
can hold this doctrine without self-contradiction, with-* 
out rebelling against our rational and moral powers, 
without putting to silence the divine monitor in the 
breast. And this is.i an hnspeakable benefit; for a 
religion tlius coiiicidbnt with reason, conjscience, and our 
whole spiritual being, has th^ foundations of universal 
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-empire in the breast ; and the heart, firfding no resist- 
ance • in the intellect, yields itself wholly, cheerfully, 
without doubts or misgivings, to the love of its Creator. 

To Trinitarianism we object, what has always been 
objected to it, that it contradicts and degrades reason, 
and thus exposes the mind to tb^ worst delusions. 
Some of its advocates, more courageous than prudent, 
have even recommended ‘tfie prostration of the under- 
sending,’ as preparatory to its reception. Its chief 
doctrine is an outrage on T)ur jrational nature. Its three 
parsons who constitute its God must either be frittered 
away into three unmeaning distinctions, into sounds 
signifying nothing ; or they are three conscious agents, 
who cannot, by any human art or metaphysical device, 
be made tQ coalesce into one being ; who cannot be 
really viewed as one mind, having one consciousness 
and one will. Now a religious system, the cardinal 
printiple ot which offefids the understanding, very 
•naturally conforms itself throughout fc) this prominent 
feature, and becomes preValently irrational. He who is 
compelled to defend his faith in any particular, by the 
plea that human reason is so depravarl through the fall 
as to be an inadequate judge of religion, and that God 
is honoured by our reception of what shocks the intel- 
lect, seems to have no defence left against accumulated 
absurdities. According •to these principles, the fanatic 
who exclaimed, ‘ I believe, because it is impossible,’ 
had a fair title to canonization. Keason is too godlike 
a faculty to be insulted vyth impunity. Accordingly 
Trinitarianisni, as we bave seen, links itself with several 
degrading errors ; and its most naturSl alliance is with 
(Salvinism, that cruel faith,, which, stripping God of 
mercy and man of power, has made Christianity an 
' instrumeiit- of torture to the timid, and an object of 
doubt *or scorn to hardier spirits, I repeat it, a doc- 
trine whi?h violatfjs Reason like the Trinity, prej)ar^s its 
advojcates, in proportion as it is incorporated into th^ 
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mind, for worse and worse delusions. It brepks down 
the distinctions and barriers between truth and false- 
hood. It creates a diseased taste for prodigies, fictions, 
and exaggerations, for startling mysteries, and wild 
dreams of enthusiasm. It destroys the relish for the 
simple, chaste, se^‘8ne beauties of truth. Especially 
when the prostration of understanding is taught as an 
act of piety, we cannot wonder that the grossest super- 
stitions should be devoured, find that the credulity «.f 
the multitude should keep pf?ce with the forgeries of 
imposture and fanaticism. The history of ‘the Church, 
is the best comment on the effects of divorcing reason 
from religion ; and if the present age is disbiwdened hf 
many of the superstitions under which (Jhristianity and 
human nature groaned for ages, it owes its relief in 
no small degree to the reinstating of reason in her long 
violated rights. 

The iTijury to religion from irrational doctrines, 
when thoroughly believed, is immense. The human* 
soul has a unity. Its various faculties are adapted to* 
one another. One life pervades it ; and its beauty, 
strength, and grcAvth depeivl on nothing so much as on 
the harmony and* joint action of all its jirinciples. To 
wound and degrade it in any of its powers, and especi- 
ally in the noble and distinguishing power of reason, is 
to inflict on it universal injurj^. No notion is more 
false than that the heart is to, thrive by dwarfing the 
intellect ; that perplexing doctrines are the best food 
of piety ; that religion flourishes most luxuriantly in 
mist and darkness. Kcason was 'given for God as its 
great object ; and for Him it should be "kept *sacred, 
invigorated, clarified, protected from human usurpation^ 
and inspired with a meek self-reverence. 

The soul never acfls^ so effectua'ily joyfully ^ts 
when all its powers " and *afFection 4 S conspire ^ as*- when 
thought e and feeling, reason and sensibility, are called 
forth together by one great and kindlkig object.. It 
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will nev(jr devote itself to God with its* whole energy 
whilsl its guiding faculty sees in Him a being to shock 
and confound , it. We want a harmony in our inward, 
nature. We want a piety which will join light and 
fervour, and on which the intellectual power will look 
benignantly. We want religion to b* so exhibited that, 
in the clearest moments of the intellect, its signatures 
of truth will grow brighter; that, instead of tottering, 
ittwill gather strength a^d stability from the progress 
of the human mind. Th^se w^ants wc believe to be met 
by Unitarian Christianity, and therefore we prize it as 
the best friend of piety. 

•1 have* thus stated the chief grounds on which I rest 
the claim of Unitarianism to the honour of promoting 
an enlightened, profound, and happy piety. 

Am I now asked, why we prize our system, and 
why we build churehes for its inculcation If I may 
be allowed express myself in the name of conscien- 
1:ious Unitarians, who apply their doctfine to their own 
hearts and lives, I would reply thus : We prize and 
would spread our views, because we believe that they 
reveal God to us in greatc** glory, arid bring us nearer 
to Him, than any other. We are coifscious of a deep 
want, which the creation cannot supply — the want of a 
Perfect Being, on whom the strength of our love may 
be Centred, and of an Almighty Father, in whom our 
weaknesses, imperfections, and sorrows may find re- 
source; and such a Being and Father Unitarian Chris- 
tianity sets before us. For this we prize it above all 
price. We cmi part with every other^good. We can 
endure "the durkening of life’s fairest prospects. But 
tMis bright, cv')nsoling doctrine of One God, even the 
Father, is dearer than life, and we cannot let it go.- - 
Through #his,faitlf, everything grows brighter to our 
view. tBqjn of such^a I’arenl, we \isteom our existence 
an inestimable gift*. •We meet everywhere our#Fatiier, 
and his presence is as a sun shining on our path. We* 
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see Him in his works, and hear his praise rising from 
every spot which we tread. We feel Him near iii our 
solitudes, and sometimes enjoy communion with Him 
more tender than human friendship. We see Him in 
our duties, and perform them more gladly because they 
are the best tribute we can offer our Heavenly Bene- 
factor. Even the consciousness of sin, mournful as it is, 
does not subvert our peace ; for, in the mercy of God, 
as made manifest in Jesus Christ, we see an inex- 
haustible fountain of strength, purity, and pardon, for 
all who, in filial reliance, seek these heavenly gifts. — 
Through this faith, we are conscious of a new benevo- 
lence springing up to our fellow-creatures, purer and 
more enlarged than natural affection. Towards all 
mankind we see a rich and free love flowing from the 
common Parent, and, touched by this love, we are the 
friends of all. We compassionate the most guilty, and 
would win them back to God. — Through this faith, we 
receive the happiness of an ever-enlarging hope. There 
is no good too vast for us to anticipate for the universe 
or for ourselves, from such a Father as we believe in. W e 
hope from Him, what we deem his greatest gift, even 
the gift of his own Spirit, and the happiness of ad- 
vancing for ever in truth and virtue, in power and love, 
in union of mind with the Father ancl the Son. — We 
are told, indeed, that our faith vvill not prove an anchor 
in the last hour. But we have known those whose 
departure it has brightened ; and our experience of its 
power, in trial and peril, has proved it to be e(]ual to 
all the wants of human nature. We doubt not that, to 
its sincere followers, death will be a transition to the 
calm, pure, joyful mansions prepared by Christ for his 
disciples. There we expect to meet that great and good 
Deliverer. With the eye of faith. »ve already see him 
looking round him with celestial love on all, o^ every 
name, who have imbibed his spirit His spirit; his 
loyal and entire devotion to the will of his Heavenly 
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J'ather; his universal, unconquerable* benevolence, 
through Vhich he freely gave from his pierced side his 
blood, his life for the salvation of the world ; this divine 
love, and not‘ creeds, and names, and forms, will theif 
be found to attract his supreme regard. This spirit we 
trust to see in multitudes of every s§ct and name ; and 
we trust, too, that they who now reproach us will at 
that day recognize, in the dreaded Unitarian, this only 
bjjdge of Christ, and will bia him welcome to the joy of 
our common Lopd.«— I have thus stated the views with 
wshich we Jiave reared f/his 'building. We desire to 
glorify God, to promote a purer, nobler, happier piety. 
E^^en if we err in doctrine, we think that these motives 
shoidd shield us from re})roach ; should disarm that in- 
tolerance which would exclude us from the church on 
earth, and from our Father’s house in heaven. 

We end as we began, by offering up this building 
to the Only ^Living and True God. We have erected it 
, amidst our private habitations, as a remembrancer of 
our Creator. We have "reared it in tnis busy city, as a 
*retreat for pious meditation and prayer. AV e dedicate 
it to the King and Father Eternal, King of kings 
and Lord of lords. We deflicate it tc^his Unity, to his 
unrivalled and undivided Majesty. AVe dedicate it to 
the praise of his free, unbought, unmerited grace. \A^ e 
dedicate it to Jesus Clw’ist, to the memory of his love, 
to the celebration of his divine virtue, to the preaching 
of that truth which he Sealed with blood. AVe dedicate 
it to the Holy Spirit, to the sanctifying iiitluence of 
God, to those celestial emanations of light and strength 
which visit ;yid refresh the devout mitid. We dedicate 
to prayers and praises which, we trust, will be con- 
tinued and perfected in heaven. AA^c dedicate it to 
social woj’ship, t(^ Christian intercourse, to the com- 
munion of sf#ints. We dedkate it to the cause of pure 
morals, df public order, of temperance, uprightness^ and 
general goodwill.' %Ve dedicate it to Christian admon^- 
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tion, to those *warnirigs, remonstrances, and earnest and 
tender persuasions, by which the sinner may be arrested 
and brought back to God. We dedicate it to Christian 
;3onsolation, to those truths which assuage sorrow, 
animate penitence, and lighten the load of human 
anxiety and fear. We dedicate it to the doctrine of 
Immortality, to sublime and joyful hopes which reach 
beyond the grave. In a word, we dedicate it to the 
great work of perfecting the human soul, and fitting it 
for nearer approach to its Authon Here may heal*t 
meet heart ! Here may '"man* meet God ! From this 
place may the song of praise, the ascription of gratitude, 
the sigh of penitence, the prayer for grace, and J}i® 
holy resolve, ascend as fragrant incense to HeaVen ; and, 
through many generations, may parents bequeath to 
their children this house, as a sacred spot,^ where God 
had ‘ lifted upon them his countenance,* and given them 
pledges of his everlasting love I 



SPIRITUAL rREEDOM.i 
^ 1830 ) 

I T has pleased the AlUwisd Disposer to encompass us 
from bur birth by difficulty and allurement, to 
pjacfe us in a world where wrong-doing is often gainful, 
and duty*rough and perilous, where many voices oppose 
the dictates of the inward monitor, where the body 
presses as *a weight on the mind, and matter, by its 
perpetual agency on the senses, becomes a barrier be* 
two^n us and the sp*iritual world. We are in the midst 
of influence? which menace the intellect and heart ; and 
to be free is to withstand and conejner^these. 

I call that mind free which masters the senses, which 
protects itself against animal appetites, which contemns 
pleasure and pain in comparison with its own energy, 
which penetrates beneath the body and recognizes its 
own reality and greatness, which passes life, not in 
asking what it shall e^it or drink, but in hungering, 
thirsting, and seeking after righteousness. 

I call that mind fi^e w’hich escapes the bondage of 
matter, which, instead of stopping at the material uni- 
verse and making it pi prison wall, passes beyond it to 
its Author, a^d finds in the radiant signatures which it 
everywhere bears of the Infinite Spirit, helps to its own 
spiritual enlargement. 

I call that mipd free which^ jealously guards its in- 
tellectual® rigkts and powers,, which calls no man master, 

whictf d®es not co»tent itself with^ passive or heredi- 
• • • 

1 Selections from a sermon preached before the Govern oi* and Council <»f 
MasstichuBsetts, May 26th, 1830. 
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tary faith, which opens itself to light whencesoever it 
may c'dme, which receives new truth as an angel from 
heaven, which, whilst consulting others, inquires still 
more of the oracle within itself, and uses instructions 
from abroad not to supersede but to quicken and exalt 
its own energies. , 

I call that mind free which sets no bounds to its 
love, which is not imprisoned in itself or in a sect, which 
recognizes in all human beings the image of God and 
the rights of his children, whi'ch delights in virtue and 
sympathizes with suffering V^^herever they are seen, 
which conquers pride, anger, and sloth, and offers itself 
up a willing victim to the cause of mankind. 

I call that mind free which is not passively framed 
by outward circumstances, which is not swept away by 
the torrent of events, which is not the creature of acci- 
dental impulse, but which bends events to its own 
improvement, and acts from an inward spring, ■^rom 
immutable princinles which it has deliberately espoused. 

1 call that mind free which protects itself against 
the usurpations of society, which does not cower to 
human opinion, which feels itself accountable to a higher 
tribunal than mr.n’s, which respects a higher law than 
fashion, which respects itself too much to be the slave or 
tool of the many or the few. 

I call that mind free which, through confidence in 
God and in the power of virtue, has cast off all fear but 
that of wrong-doing, which no menace or peril can 
enthral, which is calm in the midst of tumults, and 
possesses itself though all else be lost. 

I call that mind free Avhich resists the bondage of 
habit, which does not mechanically repeat itself and 
copy the past, which does not live on its old virtues, 
which does not enslave itself to precise rules, but which 
forgets what is behind, listens for new and higher 
monitions of conscience, and rejoices to pour itself forth 
in fresh and higher exertions. 
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I call that mind free which is jealdus of its ‘own 
freedom* which guards itself from being merged in 
others, which guards its empire over itself as nobler 
than the emp’ire of the world. 

In fine, I call that mind free which, conscious of its 
affinity with God, and confiding jn his promises by 
Jesus Christ, devotes itself faithfully to the unfolding 
of all its powers, which parses the bounds of time and 
^eath, which hopes to advance for ever, and which finds 
inexhaustible powfir, bofh for action and suffering, in 
the prospect of immortaHty. 

Such is the spiritual freedom which Christ came to 
gLve*. It consists in moral force, in self-control, in the 
enlargement of thought and affection, and in the un- 
restrained action of our best powers. This is the great 
good of Cnristianity, nor can we conceive a. greater 
within the gift of Gjod. I know that to many thi.s will 
seem too reined a good to be proposed as the great end 
of society and government. But oui^scepticism cannot 
change the nature of things. I know how little this 
* freedom is understood or enjoyed, how enslaved men 
are to sense, and passion, and the w^rld ; and I know, 
too, that through this slavery they »re wretched, and 
that while it lasts no social institution can give them 
happiness. 

, I now proceed, as k proposed, to show that civil or 
political liberty is of little worth but as it springs from, 
expresses, and invigorates this spiritual freedom. I 
account civil liberty as the chief good of states, because 
it accords with, and .ministers to, energy and elevation 
of miri^l. Npr is this a truth so remoiJb or obscure as to 
j^eed laborious proof or illustration. For consider what 
civil liberty means. It consists in the removal of ali 
restraint but such as the public weal demands: And' 
what is .the eftd and benefit of removing restraint % It- 
is tha*t ihenimay glitsiorth. their powers and act , from 
themsed-vses; ^ Vigorous /and invigorating action: us thh 
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chief fruit of al] outward freedom. Why break the 
chains from the captive but that he may bring into play 
his liberated limbs ? Why open his i)rison but that he 
may go forth, and open his eyes on a wide prospect, 
and exert and enjoy his various energies ? Liberty, 
which does not minister to action and the gi-owth of 
power, is only a name, is no better than slavery. 

The chief benefit of free ii*stitutions is clear and un- 
utterably precious. Their chief benefit is that they aid 
freedom of mind, that they give scope ^o man’s facul- 
ties, that they throw him on Lis own resources, and 
summon him to work out his own hapjnness. It is 
that, by removing restraint from intellect, they favour 
force, originality, and enlargement of thought. It is 
that, by removing restraint from worship, they favour 
the ascent of the soul to God. It is that, by removing 
restraint from industry, they stir up invention and 
enterprise to explore and subdue the material world, 
and thus rescue the race from those sore physical wants 
and pains which narrow and blight the mind. It is 
that they cherish noble sentiments, frankness, courage, 
and self-respect. 

Free institutions contribute in no small degree to 
freedom and force of mind, by teaching the essential 
equality of men, and their right and duty to govern 
themselves ; and I cannot but consider the superiority 
of an elective government as consisting very much in 
the testimony which it bears to these ennoVding truths. 
It has often been said that a good code of laws, and not 
the form of government, is what determines a people’s 
happiness. But good laws, if not springing from the 
community, if imposed by a master, wouLl lose much of 
their value. The best code is that which has its origin 
in the will of the people who obey it ; which, whilst it 
speaks with authority, still recognizes self-government 
as the Drimary right and duty of a rational beiiig ; and 
which thus cherishes in the individual, be his condition 
what it may, a just self-respect. 
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We^ may learn that the chief good and the* most 
precious fruit of civil liberty is spiritual freedom and 
power, by considering what is the chief evil of tyranny. 
I know that tyranny does evil by invading men's out- 
ward interests, ])y making property and life insecure, by 
robbing the labourer to pamper the noble and king. 
But its worst influence is within. Its chief curse is that 
it breaks and tames the •spirit, sinks man in his own 
geyes, takes awa}^ vigour of thought and action, sub- 
stitutes for cdhscience* an ^outward rule, makes him 
•abject, cowardly, a panfsite, and a cringing slave. This 
is Jbhe curse of tyranny. It wars with the soul, and 
ihus it, wars with God. We read in theologians and 
poets of angels fighting against the Creator, of battles 
in heaven* But God’s throne in heaven is unassailable. 
The only war against God is against his image, against 
the divine princitJe in the soul, and this is waged by 
tyranny iu all its forins. We here see the chief curse 
of tyranny ; and this should teach u^ that civil freedom 
is a blessing chiefly as it reverences the human soul and 
ministers to its growth and power. 

Without this inward spiritual* freedom oiitward 
liberty is of little worth*. What hoots it that I am 
crush«d by no foi*eign yoke if, through ignorance and 
vice, through selfishness and fear, I want the command 
erf my own mind ? Tke worst tyrants are those Avhich 
establish themselves in our own breast. The man who 
wants force of principfe and purpose is a slave, however 
free the air he breatheg. The mind, after all, is our 
onl}^ posses^’on, or, in other words, we possess all things 
throi^gh its energy and enlargemenf ; and civil institin 
tions are to be estimated by the free and pure minds to 
which they give birth. 

. It wjll be seon from these. remarks, that I consider 
the freedom* or moral strengfh of the individual mind as 
the supf*eme good/ and the highest end of gc^veryment. 
I am aware that other views are often taken. It is sjpd 
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that government- is intended for the public, for the 
community, not for the individual. The ide 24 . of a 
national interest prevails in the minds of statesmen, and 
to this it is thought that the individual may be sacri- 
ficed. But I would maintain, that the individual is 
not made for the state so much as the state for the 
individual. A man il not created for political relations 
as his highest end, but for indefinite spiritual progress, 
and is placed in political relations as the means of his 
progress. The human soul is gr^^ater, more sacred, than ' 
the state, and must never be sacrificed to it. The, 
human soul is to outlive all earthly institutions. The 
distinction of nations is to pass away. Thrones which ^ 
have stood for ages are to meet the doom prorlouncefl 
upon all man’s works. But the individual mind sur- 
vives, and the obscurest subject, if true to God,' will rise 
to a power never wielded by earthly potentates. 

A human being is a member. of the community, not 
as a limb is a member of the body, or as a wheel is a 
part of a machine. Intended only- to contribute to some 
general, joint result. He was created, not to be merged 
in the whole, as a drop in the ocean, or as a particle of 
sand on the sea-shore, and to aid only in composing a 
mass. He is an ultimate being, made for his own 
perfection as the highest end, made to maintaiii an 
individual existence, and to serve others only as far as 
consists with his pwn virtue and progress. Hitherto 
governments have tended greatly to obscure this im- 
portance of the individual, to depress him in his own 
eyes, to give him the idea of an outward interest more 
important than thr invisible soul, and of an outw^ard 
authority more sacred than the voice of God in his own 
secret conscience. Rulers have called the private man 
the property of the state, meaning generally by the 
state themselves, and thus the many have been immo- 
lated to the few, and have even belie?^ed that this was 
their highest destination. These views cannot be too 
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earnestjy withstood. Nothing seems to mo sg needful 
as to give to the mind the consciousness, wh’ich govern- 
ments hava done so much to suppress, of its own 
separate worth. Let the individual feel that, through 
his immortality, he may concentrate in his own being a 
greater good than that of nations. * Let him feel that he 
is placed in the community, not to part with his indi- 
viduality or to become a t?)ol, but that he should find a 
•sphere for his vgiri on s^ powers, and a preparation for 
immortal glory. To raj, the progress of society consists 
*in nothing more than in bringing out the individual, in 
gi\iing him a consciousness of his own being, and in 
tjuickening him to .strengthen and elevate his own mind. 

In thus maintaining that the individual is the end of 
social institutions, I may be thought to discourage 
pu])]ic efforts and the sacrifice of private interests to the 
state. Far from it. J^o man, 1 affirm, will serve his 
feflow-beings so effectually, so fervently, as he w^ho is 
not their slave ; as he lyho, casting off every other yoke, 
sulijects himself to the law of duty in his own mind. 
For this law enjoins a disinterested and generous spirit 
as mans glory and likcnes# to his Mifl^er. Individuality, 
or moral self-subsistence, is the surelt foundation of an 
all-coitiprehending love. No man so multiplies his 
bonds with the community as he who watches most 
jealously over his owif perfection. There is a beautiful 
harmony between the* good of the state and the moral 
freedom and dignity of the individual. Were it not so, 
were these interests in <iny case discordant, were an 
individual e^^er called to serve his country by acts de- 
basing his vown mind, he ought not to waver a moment 
•as to the good which he should prefer. Property, life, 
he should joyfully surrender to the state. But his soul 
he must^ nc’^er stain or ensljtvfc. From poverty, pain, 
the mclj, the gibbet, he sKould not recoil ; but for no 
good of others oi^ght he to part with self-control or 
vieJate the inward law. We speak of the patriot 
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sacrificing himsalf to the public weal. Do we mean 
that he ^ sacrifices what is most properly himself, the 
principle of piety and virtue ? Do we not feel that, 
however great may be the good which ’through his 
sufferingvS accrues to the state, a greater and purer 
glory redounds to himself, and that the most precious 
fruit of his disinterested services is the strength of 
resolution and philanthropy,^ which is accumulated in 
his own soul ? 

I have thus endeavoured to illusftrp.te and support 
the doctrine that spiritual freedom, or force and eleva 
tion of soul, is the great good to which civil freedom is 
subordinate, and which all social institutions should 
propose as their supreme end. 

Religion gives life, strength, elevation to the mind, 
by connecting it with the Infinite Mind ; by teaching it 
to regard itself as the offspring and care of the Infinite 
Father, who created it that He inight communicate t^ it 
his own spirit and perfections, who framed it for truth 
and virtue, who framed it for Himself, who subjects it 
to sore trials, that by conflict and endurance it may 
grow strong, and v^ho has sent his Son to purify it from 
every sin, and to clothe it with immortality. It is 
religion alone which nourishes patient, resolute hopes 
and efforts for our own souls. Without it we can 
hardly escape self-contempt and the contempt of our 
race. Without God our existence has no support, our 
life no aim, our improvements no permanence, our best 
labours no sure and enduring results, our spiritual weak- 
ness no power to lean upon, and our noblest aspirations 
and desires no pledge of being realized in a' better state. 
Struggling virtue has no friend ; suffering virtue no, 
promise of victory. Take away God, and life becomes 
mean, and man poorer than the brute. , I am accustomed 
to speak of the greatness* of human natiR-e ; ' but it is 
great only through its parentage ; ' great bec/tuse de- 
scended from God, because connected with a goodness 
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and power from which it is to be enriched for ever ; and 
nothing but the consciousness of this connection can 
give that hope of elevation through which alone the 
mind is to rise to true strength and liberty. 

All the truths of religion conspire to one end — 
spiritual liberty. All the objects ^which it offers to our 
thoughts are sublime, kindling, exalting. Its funda- 
mental truth is the existence of one God, one Infinite 
^and Everlasting Father; and it teaches us to look on 
the universe atf pbrvadAl, cyiickened, and vitally joined 
►into one harmonious aAd beneficent whole, by his ever- 
present and omnipotent love. By this truth it breaks 
ihe po^er of matter and sense, of present pleasure and 
pain, of anxiety and fear. It turns the mind from the 
visible, t]^e outward and perishable, to the Unseen, 
Spiritual, and Eternal, and, allying it with pure and 
great objects, maizes it free. 

• I well, know that what I now say may seem to some 
to want the sanction of experience.^ By many religion 
is perhaps regarded as the last i)rinci})le to give inward 
energy and freedom. I may be told of its threatenings, 
and of the bondage which they imf^se. I acknowledge 
that religion has thrcateliings, and»it wild have them ; 
for evil, misery, is necessarily and unchangeably bound 
up with wi ong-doing, with the abuse of moral power. 
From the nature of things, a mind disloyal to (^od and 
duty must suffer ; and religion, in uttering this, only 
re-echoes the plain teaching of conscience. But let it 
be remembered that the single end of the threatenings 
of religion js to make us spiritually free. They are all 
directed against the passions which Enthral and degrade 
, us. They are weapons given to conscience, with which 
to fight the good fight, and to establish its throne with- 
.in us. ^When net thus used, they are turned from their 
end,; and ^f by injudicicift preaching they engender 
superstition, let Tiot the fault boi laid at the door of 
religion. 
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I, do not indeed wonder that so many doubt the 
power ef religion to give strength, dignity, and 'freedom 
to the mind What bears this name too often yields no 
s'ach fruits. Here, religion is a form, a round of 
prayers and rites, an attempt to propitiate God by 
flattery and fawning. There, it is terror and subjection 
to a minister or priest ; and there, it is a violence of 
emotion, bearing away the ipind like a whirlwind, and 
robbing it of self-direction. But true religion disclaimf 
connection with these usurpel's of tts«'name. It is a 
calm, deep conviction of God’s ‘^paternal interest in the 
improvement, happiness, and honour of his creatures ; a ' 
practical persuasion that He delights in virtue^ and nf^t 
in forms and flatteries, and that He esf>ecially delights 
in resolute effort to conform ourselves to tfie disinter- 
ested love and rectitude which constitute his own glory. 
It is for this religion that I claim the honour of giving 
dignity and freedom to the miml. '• 

The need of religion to accomplish this work is in 
no degree superseded by what is called the progress of 
society. I should say that civilization, so far from being 
able of itself to gj.ve moral strength and elevation, in- 
cludes causes of , degradation which nothing but the 
religious principle can withstand. It multiplies, un- 
doubtedly, the comforts and enjoyments of life ; but in 
these I see sore trials and perils to the soul. These 
minister to the sensual element in human nature, to 
that part of our constitution which allies — and too often 
enslaves — us to the earth. Of consequence, civilization 
needs that proportional aid should be given to the 
spiritual element in man, and I know not where i,t is to 
be found but in religion. Without this the civilized, 
man, with all his properties and refinements, rises little 
in true dignity above the savage whom he , disdains. 
You tell me of civilization; of its arts and' sciences, as 
the sure instruments of human elevation. You^ tell me, 
how by these man masters and bends to his use the 
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.powers of nature. I know he masters th^m, but it is to 
become in turn their slave. He explores and ‘cuftivates 
the earth, but it is to grow more earthly. He explores 
the hidden mine, but it is to forge himself chains. He 
visits all regions, but therefore lives a stranger to his 
own soul. In the very progress of civilization I see the 
need of an antagonist principle to the senses, of a power 
to free man from matter, io recall him from the out- 
v^rd to the inward world ; and religion alone is equal 
to so great a work. * 

• The advantages of ci^^ilization have their peril. In 
such state of society opinion and law impose salutary 
reitraint, ^and produce general order and security. But 
the power of opinion grows into a despotism which 
more than ajl things represses original and free thought, 
subverts individuality of character, reduces the com- 
munity to a spiritual monotony, and chills the love of 
perf<fction. J^eligion, considered simply as the principle 
.which balances the power of human op^iion, which takes 
man out of the grasp of custom and fashion, and teaches 
!iim to refer himself to a higher tribunal, is an infinite 
aid to moral strength and elevation. 

An important benefit of civilization, of which we 
hear much from the political economist, is the division 
of labour, by which arts are perfected. But this, by 
confining the mind to ^n unceasing round of petty 
operations, tends to break it into littleness. We possess 
improved fabrics, but deteriorated men. Another ad- 
vantage of civilization is th^it manners are refined, and 
accomplishmeTits multiplied ; but these are continually 
seen to* supplant simplicity of charac^vcr, strength of 
fueling, the love of nature, the love of inward beauty 
and glory. Under outward courtesy we see a cold 
selfishness, a spirit of calculation, and little energy 
of lov^ 

I confe*ss I look rfund on civilized Society witji n\any 
fears,^ and with more and more earnest (lesire that a* 
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regenerating*' spirit from heaven, from religion, may 
descend upon and pervade it. I particularly fear that 
various causes are acting powerfully among ourselves 
to inflame and madden that enslaving and degrading 
principle, the passion for property. For example, the 
absence of hereditary distinctions in our country gives 
prominence to the distinction of wealth, and holds up 
this as the chief prize to- ambition. Add to this the 
epicurean self-indulgent habits which our prosperity fias 
multiplied, and which cra^^ insittiably for enlarging 
wealth as the only means ot' gratification. This ]:K3ru 
is increased by the spirit of our times, which is a 
spirit of commerce, industry, intei nal improvem^its, 
mechanical invention, })olitical economy, and peace. 
Think not that I wo\ild disparage commerce, mechani- 
cal skill, and especially pacific connections among 
states. But there is danger that these blessings may 
by perversion issue in a slavish love of lucre. It • ^eems 
to me that som,e of the objects which once moved men 
most powerfully aie gradually losing their sway, and 
thus the mind is left more open to the excitement of 
wealth. For example, military distinction is taking the 
inferior place v^hich it deserves ; and the conse(|uence 
will be, that the energy and ambition which have been 
exhausted in war will seek new directions ; and ha})py 
shall we be if they do not flow into the channel of gain. 
So I think that political eminence is to be less and less 
coveted ; and there is danger ^hat the energies absoi'bed 
by it will bo spent in seeking another kind of dominion 
— the dominion of property. And if such be the result, 
what shall we '^ain by what is called the prpgress of 
society % What shall we gain by national peace, if 
men, instead of meeting on the field of battle, wage 
with one another the more inglorious strife pf dishonest 
and rapacious traffic ? ' What shall w*e gain by the ' 
waning of politic?.! ambition if the inti-igue^' of the ex- 
change take the place of those of the cabinet, and private 
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pomp and luxury be substituted for the* splendour of 
publio life’ ? I am no foe to civilization. I rejoice in 
its pi’ogress. But I mean to say that, without a pure 
religion to modify its tendencies, to inspire and refine 
it, we shall be corrupted, not ennobled by it. It is the 
excellence of the religious principle^ that it fdds and 
carries forward civilization, extends science and arts, 
multiplies the conveniences ^nd ornaments of life, and 
at^ the same time spoils them of their enslaving power, 
and ovei] converts them Into means and ministers of 
that spiritual freedom wltich, when left to themselves, 
they endanger and destroy. 

Jn order, however, that religion should yield its full 
and best fruits, one thing is necessary ; and the times 
require that^I should state it with great distinctness. 
It is necessary that religion should be held and pro- 
fessed in a liberal spirit. Just as far as it assumes an 
intolerant, e^^clusive, sectarian form, it subverts instead 
pf strengthening the soul’s freedom, «jrid becomes the 
heaviest and most galling yoke, which is laid on the 
intellect and conscience. Keligion must be viewed, not 
as a monopoly of priests, ministers, *or sects ; not as 
conferring on any man a ri|;ht to dictate to his fellow- 
beings \ iiot as an instiumeiit by which the few may 
awe the many ; not as bestowing on one a prerogative 
which is not enjoyed Ini'" all ; but as the property of 
every human being, and as the great subject for every 
human mind. It must be regarded as the revelation of 
a common Father, to whom all have equal access, who 
invites all to fhe liko immediate communion, who has 
no favourites, who has appointed nt) infallible ex- 
p^junders of his will, who opens his works and word 
to every eye, and calls upon all to read for themselves, 
and to fo^ow fearlessly the best convictions of their 
own understandings. Let religion be seized on by 
individual^ or sects 9,s their special fM'ovince : let them 
clothe themselves with God’s prerogative of judgment ; 
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let tjiem succeed in enforcing their creed by penalties 
of law or penalties of opinion ; let them succeed in 
fixing a brand on virtuous men whose only crime is 
free investigation \ and religion becomes the most 
blighting tyranny which can establish itself over the 
mind. You have all heard of the outward evils which 
religion, when thus turned into tyranny, has inflicted ; 
how it has dug dreary d*iingeons, kindled fires for the 
martyrs, and invented instriynents^^ of exquisite tortcre. 
But to me all this is lesc fe£y:*ful than its influence over 
the mind. When I see the superstitions which it lias 
fastened on the conscience, the spiritual terrorr with 
which it has haunted and subdued the igiiorant^i^nd 
susceptible, the dark appalling views of God which it 
has spread far and wide, the dread of in(fuiry which it 
has struck into superior understandings, and the 
servility of spirit which it. has made to pass for 
piety, — when I see all this, the fire, the scaffolcl, and 
the outward inquisition, terrible as they are, seem to 
me inferior evils. 1 look with a solemn joy on the 
heroic spirits who have met freely and fearlessly pain 
and death in thd’ cause of V’uth and human rights. But 
there are other victims of intolerance on whom I look 
with unmixed soitoav. They are those who, spell-bound 
by early prejudice, or by intimidations from the pulpit 
and the press, dare not thiiJk ; who anxiously fetifle 
every doubt or misgiving in ,regard to their opinions, 
as if to doubt were a crime ; who shrink from the 
seekers after truth as from infection ; who deny all 
virtue which dqes not wear the livery of ‘their own sect ; 
who, surrendering to others their best powerff, receive 
unresistingly a teaching which wars against reason a!id 
conscience ; and who think it a merit to impose on 
such as live within their influence tVie gijievcms bondage 
which they bear themselves. IJow much, to* be de- 
plored* is it that* religion, the very principle which is 
designed to raise men above the judgment and power 
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of man, should become the chief iristrumer*t of usurpa- 
tion o\er the soul. . • 

It is said that in this country, where the rights of 
private judgmemt, and of speaking and writing accord- 
ing to our convictions, are guaranteed with every 
solenjnity by institutions and laws, religion can never 
degenerate into tyranny ; that here its whole influence 
must conspire to the liberation and dignity of the 
mind ? I answer, we discover little knowledge of 
huftian nature if ive» ascribe to constitutions the power 
of charming to sleep the ispirft of intolerance and ex- 
clusion. Almost every other bad passion mny sooner 
be ^ul to rest; and for this plain reason, that in- 
tolerance always shelters itself under the name and 
garb of religious zeal Because we live in a countrj" 
where the gr^)ss, outward, visible chain is broken, we 
must not conclude that vve arc necessarily free. There 
are chains not made* of iron, which eat more deeply 
into the soifl. An espionage of bigotry may as 
efiectually close our lips 'and chill out’ heai'ts as an 
affmed and hundred-eyed police. There are countless 
ways by which men in a free countrj^ may encroach 
on their neighbour’s rights. In religion,^the instrument 
is ready made and always at hand. I refer to opinion 
combined* and organised in sects and swayed by the 
clergy. We say we have^ no Inquisition. But a sect 
skilfully organised, trained to utter one cry, combined 
to cover with reproach whoever may differ from them- 
selves, to drown the free expression of opinion by 
denunciations of heresy, and to strike terror into the 
rapltitude by jf>int and peipetual menate, — such a sect 
is as perilous and palsying to the intellect as the 
Inquisition, It serves the ministers as effectually as 
tfeo,^ sward., The present age is notoriously sectarian, 
•an4" thcfcfol'e kostile to liberty One of the strongest 
fq^ture^^*oftour times* is the tendency of men to run 
into iis^Qcmtions, to Idfee themselves in masses, to*thffik 
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and act in crowds, to act from the excitement of num.- 
bers, to sacrifice individuality, to identify themselves 
with parties and sects. At such a period we ought to 
fear — and cannot too much dread — lest a host should be 
marshalled under some sectarian standard, so numerous 
and so strong as to overawe opinion, stifle inquiry, 
com])el dissenters to a prudent silence, and thus 
accomplish the end, with.^ut incurring the odium, of 
penal laws. We have indeed no small protection against 
this evil in the multiplicity" of sects. But let us not 
forget that coalitions are as practicable and as perilous 
in church as in state ; and that minor differences, as 
they are called, may be sunk for the purpofie of jivint 
exertion against a common foe. Happily, the spirit of 
this people, in spite of all narrowing J^nfluences, is 
essentially liberal. Here lies our safety. The liberal 
spirit of the people, I trust, is more and more to temper 
and curb that exclusive spirit which is the besetting sin 
of their religion': guides. 

I have spoken with great freedom of the sectarian 
and exclusive spirit of our age. I would earnestly 
recommend liberality of feeling and judgment towards 
men of diflereTit opinions. But, in so doing, I intend 
not to teach that opinions are of small moment, or that 
we should make no effort for spreading such as we 
deem the truth of God. 1 * do mean, however, that we 
ai’e to spread them by means which will not enslave 
ourselves to a party or bring others into bondage. AVe 
must respect alike our ow^ and other's minds. We 
must not demand a uniformity in religion which exists 
nowhere else, but expect, and be willing, that the 
religious principle, like other pi inciples of our natu*:e, 
should manifest itself in different methods and degrees. 
Let us not forget that spiritual, like anim^\l life, ma3} 
subsist and grow under various forms. Whilst e.arnestly 
recommending what we deem thQ pure and primitive 
faith, let us remember that those who differ in word or 
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speculation may agree in heart ; that fhe spirit • of 
Christianity, though mixed and encumbered with error, 
is still divine \ and that sects which assign different 
ranks to Jesus Christ, may still adore that godlike 
virtue which constituted him the glorious representative 
of his Father. Under the disguises of Papal and 
Protestant Creeds, let us learn to recognize the lovely 
aspect of Christianity, and* rejoice to believe that, 
air^dst dissonant forms and voices, the common Father 
discerns and accdpti the^sanje deep filial adoration. 
Thts is true freedom aild enlargement of mind — a 
libert;^ which he who knows it would not barter for 
the rudest, domininion which priests and sects have 
usurped over the human soul. 


,FROM^A LErrER-OiV CREEDS (1837). 

My aversion to human greeds as bon^s of Christian 
union, as conditions of CJiristian fellowship, as moans 
of fastening chains on men’s minds, constantly gains 
strength. 

I cannot but look on human creecfs with feelings 
approachmg contemj)t. When I bring them into con- 
trast with the New Testament, into what insignificance 
do they sink ? What ai% they 1 Skeletons, freezing 
abstractions, metapliysicai expressions of unintelligible 
dogmas ; and these I am to regard as the expositions 
of the fresh, living, infinite truth which came from 
Jesus ! I might with ’equal propriety ,be required to 
hear and receive the lispings of infancy as the ex- 
pressions of wisdom. (Veeds are to the Scriptures what 
rush-lights are to the sun. The creed-maker defines 
iJesns in l»lf-a-dozl?n lines, pcjrhaps in metaphysical 
terms, ancL calls me to assent to this account of my 
Saviour. I learn lesi of Christ by this process •than I 
should learn of the sun by being told that this glorious 
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luminary is a circle about a foot in diameter. There is 
but one way of knowing Christ. We must place our- 
selves near him, see him, hear him, follow him from his 
cross to the heavens, sympathize with him and obey 
him, and thus catch clear and bright glimpses of his 
divine glory. 

Christian Truth is Infinite. Who can think of 
shutting it up in a few lines of an abstract creed ? You 
might as well compress the boundless atmosphere, the 
fire, the all-pervading light, the free winds of the uni- 
verse, into separate parcels, and weigh and label them, 
as break up Christianity into a few propositions. 
Christianity is freer, more illimitable, than the light or 
the winds. It is too mighty .to be bound down by 
man’s puny hands. It is a spirit rather than a rigid 
doctrine, the spirit of boundless love. The Infinite 
cannot be defined and measured out like a human 
manufacture. It cannot be j-educed to a system It 
cannot be comprehended in a set of precise ideas. It is 
to be felt rathgr than described. 

It has been the fault of all sects that they have 
been too anxious to define their religion. They have 
laboured to circ'imscribe the infinite. Christianity, as 
it exists in the mind of the true disciple, is not made 
up of fragments, of separate ideas which he can express 
in detached propositions. Jt is a vast and ever- 
unfolding whole, pervaded by one spirit, each precept 
and doctrine deriving its vitality from its union with 
alL When I see this generous, heavenly doctrine com- 
pressed and cramped in human creeds, I feel as I 
should were I to see screws and chains apphed to the 
countenance and limbs of. a noble fellow-creature, 
deforming and destroying one of the most beautiful 
works of .God, 
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‘ WiiATEvy.K doctrines ma> be a^sunled as ,'.he spiritual 
roots of morality, Jesus never passes judgment oti a man on 
account of his s])ecnlativc belief, but it is invariably coiidurf 
which calls forth his approval or his rebuke.’ — J ames 
Dkummond. 

‘ 0 JJKOTHKR man ! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God is thei fi. 

To worship rig;htly is to love each other — 

Kach sinileia hymn, each kindly deed a praj^t^r.’— 

J. (i. Whittier. 



EDUCATION.! 

(lc^33) 

W E are awafe •that therp are some who take an 
attitude of dcfeifee when pressed with earnest 
applications on the subject of education. They think 
it'j^impoi;|:ance overrated. They say that circumstances 
chiefly determine the young mind, that the influence of 
parents arul teachers is very narrow, and that they 
sometimes dwarf and distort instead of improving the 
child, by taking thQ work out of the hand of nature. 
These remarks are not wHiolly unfounded. The power 
of parents is often exaggerated. To^ strengthen their 
sense of res])onsibility, tliey are often taught that they 
*are competent to effects which are not within thei 
reach, and are often discouraged by tke greatness of the 
task to which they aie summoned. Nothing is gained 
by exaggeration. It is true, and the truth need not be 
disguised, that jrarents cannot operate at pleasure on 
the minds and charactei^ of the young. Their influence 
is limited by their own ignorance and imperfection, by 
the strength and freedom of the will of the child, and 
by its connection, from its^birth, with other objects and 
beings. Parejits are ‘not the only educators of their 
offspring, but must divide the work* with other and 
liumerous agents. And in this we rejoice ; for, were 
the young confined to domestic influences, each genera- 
tion woul4 be a co^ry of the preceding, and the progress 
of soc:^ety woilld cease. The child is not put into the 

1 Selections fi*m an Essay i>n1)libheil in Ae Ch>hHa)i%Examinei\ 
November, 183i>’. 
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hands of parents alone. It is not born to hear but a 
few voices. It is brought at birth into a vast, we may 
say an infinite, school. The universe is charged with 
the office of its education. Innumerable voices come to 
it from all that it meets, sees, feels. It is not confined 
to a few books anxiously selected for it by parental 
eare. Nature, society, experience, are volumes opened 
everywhere and perpetually before its eyes. It takes 
lessons from every object within the sphere of its sensfs 
and its activity, from the sun ^nd stars; from the flowers 
of spring and the fruits of autumn, from every associate, 
from every smiling and frowning countenance, from the 
pursuits, trades, professions of the community in wh^ch 
it moves, from its plays, friendships, and dislikes, from 
the varieties of human character, and frqpi the con- 
sequences of its actions. All these, and more than 
these, are appointed to teach, awaken, develop the mind 
of the child. It is plunged aiUidst friendly and hostile 
influences, to grow by co-operating with the first, and by 
resisting the last. The circumstances in which we are 
placed form, indeed, a most important school, and by 
their help some m»en have risen to distinction in know- 
ledge and virtue,i;with little’ aid from parents, teachers, 
and books. 

Still, the influence of parents and teachers is great. 
On them it very much depen<ls whether the circum- 
stances which surround the child shall operate to his 
good. They must help him to read, interpret, and use 
wisely the great volumes of nature, society, and ex- 
perience, They must fix his volatile glance, arrest his 
precipitate judgfiient, guide his observation, te^ch him 
to link together cause and effect in the outward world, 
and turn his thoughts inward on his own more mys- 
terious nature. The young, left to the education of 
circumstances — left withdut teaching, guidance, restraint 
— will, in all probability, grow up ignoiant, ‘ torpid in 
intellect, strangers to their own powers, and slaves to 
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.their passions. The fact that some children, without 
aid ‘from parents or schools, have strugglefl into 
eminence, no more proves such aid to be useless, than 
the fact that some have grown strong under physical 
exposures which would destroy the majority of the race, 
would prove the worthlessness of, the ordinary pre- 
cautions which are taken for the security of health. 

We have spoken of pcvents as possessing, and as 
l^und to exert, an important inhuence on the young. 
But they can nett *do th^ \/«^hole work of education. 
Their daily occupation, tfie necessity of labours for the 
support of their families, househokl cares, the duty of 
w^c*hing, over the health of their children, and other 
social relations, render it almost impossible for parents 
to qualify ijhemselves for much of the teaching which 
the young require, and often deny them time and 
opportunity for giving instruction to which they are 
competent. , Hence the need of a class of persons who 
shall devote themselves exclusively ^ to the work of 
^education. In all societies, ancient and modern, this 
want has been f(dt ; the profession of teachers has been 
known ; and to secure the best helps of this kind to 
children is one of the first duties parents, for on 

these the progress of their children very much depends. 

One of the discouraging views of society at the 
present moment is, that whilst much is said of educa- 
tion, hardly any seem to feel the necessity of securing 
to it the best minds in the community, and of securing 
them at any price. A juster estimate of this office 
begins to be jnade in*onr great cities ; but, generally, it 
seems *to be thought that anybod;^ may become a 
Cachet*. The most moderate ability is thought to be 
competent to the most important profession in society. 
Strange, ^oo, as «it may seem, on this point parents 
incline to be A^onomical. They who squander thousands 
on dress,* furniture* amusements, tWnk it har^ tq pay 
coir\[iaratively small sums to the instructor ; and through 
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this ruinous economy, and this ignorance of the dignity 
of a teacher’s vocation, they rob their children of aid 
for which the treasures of worlds can afford no com- 
pensation. 

There is no office higher than that of a teacher of 
youth, for there is nothing on earth so precious as the 
mind, soul, character of the child. No office should be 
regarded with greater respe'*t. The first minds in the 
community should be encouraged to assume it. Parents 
should do all but impoverish iliemselvtjjs to induce such 
to become the guardians and guides of their children. 
To this good, all their show and luxury should be 
sacrificed. Here they should be lavish, whffst t]*':y 
straiten themselves in everything else. ^ hey should 
wear the cheapest clothes, live on the ]»laipest food, if 
they can in no other way secure to their families the 
best instruction. They should have no anxiety to 
accumulate pi’operty for their childraui, ju-ovided they 
can place them inyler inffuences which will awaken their 
faculties, inspire them with pure and high princi])les, 
and fit them to bear a manly, useful, and honourable 
part in the world. Xo language can ex})r ess the cruelty 
or folly of that ( jonomy Avhich, to leave a fortune to a 
child, starves his intellect, imjAOverishcs his heait. 
There should be no economy in education. Money 
should never be Aveighed against the soul of a child. 
It should be poured out like Avater for the child’s 
intellectual and moral life. 

Parents should seek an educator for the 3n)ung of 
their families Avho Avill become tc them a hearty and 
efficient friend, counsellor, coadjutor, in their wo^’k. If 
their circumstances Avill allow it, they should so limit the 
school that the instructor may knoAV intimately every 
child, may become the friend of each, irid may converse 
frequently with them in regard to each, ile should be 
worthy of their confidence, should find their doors 
a%ays open, should be among their most Avelcome 
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.guests and should study with them the discipline which 
the peculiarities of each pupil may recjuire. He* should 
give the parents warning of the least obliquity of mind 
which he discovers at school, should receive in return 
their suggestions as to the injudiciousness of his own 
methods in regard to one or anothey child, and should 
concert with them the means of arresting every evil at 
its first manifestation. Such is the teacher we need, 
his value cannot be paid in gold. A man of dis- 
tinguished abilitjy “and \^rtue, whose mind should be 
concentrated in the work of training as many children 
as he can thoroughly understand and guide, would shed 
a slight oi? the path of parents for which they often sigh, 
ancl would give an impulse to the young little com- 
prehended finder our present modes of teaching. No 
profession should receive so liberal remuneration. We 
need not say how fer the community fall short of this 
cstiftiate of .the teacher’s* office. Very many send their 
children to school, and seldom or i^ever see the in- 
structor who is operating daily and deeply on their 
minds and characters. With a blind confidence, per- 
haps they do not ask how tha,t work is advancing on 
which the dearest interests of th» family depend. 
Perhaps they jnit the children under the daily control 
of one with whom they do not care to associate. 
Perhaps, were they told what they cwight to pay for 
teaching, they would stare as if a jwoject for robbing 
them were on foot, or would suspect the sanity of the 
friend who should counsel^ them to throw away so much 
money in piqxhasin^i* that cheapest of all articles, that 
drug iv every market, instruction for fheir children. 

We know not how society can be aided more than 
by the formation of a body of wise and efficient 
e^lucatorf^ We know not any class which would 
contrjjoute sd much to the lability of the state, and 
to domestic happjness. Much am we resyect^ the 
ministry of the Gospel, we believe that it must yiel^ 
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in importance 'to the office of training the young. In 
truth, the- ministry now accomplishes little for want 
of that early intellectual and moral discipline by which 
alone a community can bo prepared to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, to comprehend the instructions of the 
pulpit, to receive higher and broader views of duty, 
and to apply general principles to the diversified details 
of life. A body of cultivated men, devoted, with their 
whole hearts, to the improvement of education, and tf' 
the most effectual training of" the ;^'oifng, would work 
a fundamental revolution iir society. They would 
leaven the community with just principles. Their 
influence would penetrate our families. Our domestic 
discipline would no longer be left to accident and 

impulse. What parent has not felt the need of this 

aid, has not often been depressed, heart-sick, under the 
consciousness of ignorance in the great work of swaying 
the youthful mind ! 

We have spoken of the office of the education of 
human beings as the noblest on earth, and have spoken 
deliberately. It is more important than that of the 

statesman. The statesman may set fences round our 

property and dwellings ; but how much more are we in- 
debted to him who calls forth the powers and affections 
of those for whom our property is earned, and our dwell- 
ings are reared, and who render&»our children objects of 
increasing love and respect % We go farther. We 
maintain that higher ability is required for the office 
of an educator of the young than for that of a states- 
man. The highest ability is that which penetrates 
farthest into human nature, comprehends the- mind 
in all its capacities, traces out the laws of thought and 
moral action, understands the perfection of human 
nature and how it may be approached, understands the 
springs, motives, applications, by which* the child is 
to be roused to tlie most vigorous and harmonious 
action of all its faculties, understands its perils, and 
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fenows how to blend and modify the infltiences wliich 
outwafd circumstances exert on the youthful tnind. 
The speculations of statesmen are shallow compared 
with these. It is the chief function of the statesman 
to watch over the outward interests of a people ; that 
of the educator to quicken its soul. The statesman 
must study and manage the passions and prejudices 
of the community ; the educator must study the 
esgential, the deepest, the loftiest principles of human 
nature. The statues Aian vvbrks with coarse instruments 
for coarse ends ; the odufator is to work by the most 
refined influences on that delicate ethereal essence, the 
immortal ,goul. 

Nothing is more common than mistakes as to the 
comparative, importance of the different vocations of 
life. Noisy, showy agency, which is spread over a 
great surface, and therefore seldom penetrates beneath 
the surface, is called ghtiy. Multitudes are blinded 
by official dignity, and stand wondejing at a pigmy, 
because he happens to be perched on some eminence 
in church or state. So the declaimer, who can electrify 
a crowd ))y passionate appeals, or splendid images, 
which give no clear ])ercept1ons to thck intellect, which 
develop, no general truth, which breathe no firm dis- 
interested purjiose, passes for a great man. How 
few, reflect that the grtater man is he who, without 
noise or show, is wisely fixing in a few minds broad, 
pregnant, generous pritfciples of judgment and action, 
and giving an impulse which will carry them on for 
ever ! Jesus, with that divine wisdom which separates 
him frgm all other teachers, declartld that the first 
requisite for becoming ‘great in his kingdom,’ which 
was another phrase for exerting a great moral influence, 
•was Humility ; by^which he meant a spirit opposed to 
that passion fbr conspicuous station with which he saw 
his disciples inflamAl— a spirit of (ieep, un})retending 
philanthropy, manifested in sympathy with the want^ 
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of the mind, ‘"Jind in condescension to any efforts by 
which the ignorant and tempted might be brought to 
truth and virtue. According to these views, we think 
it a greater work to educate a child, in the true and 
large sense of that phrase, than to rule a state. 

Perhaps the direction which benevolence is taking 
at the present day has some influence in turning from 
the office of education the Ivigh honour which is its due. 
Benevolence is now directing itself very much to 
public objects, to the alleviation of ‘misery on a grand 
scale, to the conversion of whole nations, to the instruv;- 
tion of large bodies, and in this form it draws the 
chief notice and admiration of multitudes. ,Now, we 
are far from wishing to confine this action of charity. 
We respect it, and recogni;5e in it one of the distinctive 
fruits of Christianity. But it must not be forgotten 
that the purest benevolence is that which acts on 
individuals, and is manifested in our part icular social 
domestic rclatioi^s. It requires no great im])rovement 
in charity to sympathize with the degradation and 
misery into which the millions of India are sunk by 
the worship of Juggernaut, and other superstitions. 
It is a higher action of the 'intellect and heart to study 
and understand thoroughly the character of « an in- 
dividual who is near us, to enter into his mind, to 
trace his defects and sufferings to their true springs,., to 
bear quietly and gently with his frowardness and 
relapses, and apply to him patiently and encouragingly 
the means of intellectual and moral elevation. It is not 
the highest attainment to be benevolent ,to those who 
are thousands or miles from us, whose miseries make 
striking pictures for the imagination, who never cros*^ 
our paths, never interfere with our interests, never try 
us by their waywardness, never s^.ock us by their 
coarse manners, and whom we are to assist by an act 
of bounty which s:)nds a missionafv to their aid. The 
truest mode of enlarging our benevolence is not to 
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.quicken our sensibility towards great masses or wide- 
spread evils, but to approach, comprehend, sympathize 
with, and act upon, a continually increasing number of 
individuals. It is the glory of Uod to know, love, and 
act on every individual in his infinite creation. Let 
us, if we can, do good far and wide. Lot us send light 
and joy, if we can, to the ends of the earth. The 
charity which is now activ<| for distant objects is noble, 
^e only wish to sa}^ that it ranks behind the obscurer 
philanthropy which, whde it sympathizes with the 
race, enters deeply into <the ininds, wants, interests, of 
the individuals within its reach, and devotes itself 
paijie'ntl}^ and wisely to the task of bringiiig them to 
a higher standard of intellectual and moral worth. 

We woi^ld suggest it to those who are anxious to 
do good on a grand and imposiiig scale, that the>y should 
be the last to cast, into the shade the ]a])ours of the 
retired toacjier of the yOung ; because education is the 
germ of all other improvements, and because all their 
schemes for the ])rogrehs of society must fail without 
*it. How often have the efforts of the philanthropist 
been foiled by the prejudices and l^aital ignorance of 
the community which he has hoped serve, by their 
inca]>acjty of understanding him, of entering into and 
co-operating with his views ! He has cast his seed on 
the barren sand, and ^)f course reaped no fruit but 
disappointment. Philanthropists are too apt to imagine 
that they can accompfish particular reformations, or 
work particular changes in a society, although no 
foundation fjr these improvements has been laid in 
its int^illectual and moral culture. • They expect a 
people to think and act wisely in special cases, although 
generally wanting in int(‘Jligence, sound judgment, and 
the capj^city of» understanding and a])plying the 
principles of* reason. But iJhis })artial improvement 
is a vaiil hope. The physician who should spend his 
skill on a diseased* limb whilst all the functfbnsVere 
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deranged and the principle of life almost extinguished, 
would get> no credit for skill. To do men permanent 
good, we must act on their whole nature, and especially 
must aid, foster, and guide their highest faculties, at 
the first period of their development. If left in early 
life to sink into intellectual and moral torpor — if 
suffered to grow up unconscious of their powers, unused 
to steady and wise exertion of the understanding, and 
strangers to the motives which ought to stir and guide 
human activity — they will bu pool objects for the 
efforts of the philanthropist. Benevolence is short- 
sighted, indeed, and must blame itself for failure, if 
it do not see in education the chief interest of t^e 
human race. 

One great cause of the low estimation in which the 
teacher is now held, ma\'^ be found in narrow views of 
education. The multitude think, that to educate a 
child, is to crowd into its mind a given amount of 
knowledge, to teach the mechanism of reading and 
writing, to load the memory with words, to prepare a 
boy for the routine of a tra<le. Xo wonder, then, that 
they think almost everybod}^ fit to teach. The true 
end of education, as we have again and again suggested, 
is to unfold and direct aright our whole nature. Its 
office is to call forth Power of every kind, power of 
thought, affection, will, and outward action ; powoi’ Xo 
observe, to reason, to judge, to contrive; power to adopt 
good ends firmly, and to pursue them efiiciently ; power 
to govern ourselves, and to influence others ; power to 
gain and to spread happiness, lieading is but an in- 
strument ; education is to teach its best use. The 
intellect was created, not to receive passively a few 
words, dates, facts, but to be active for the ac(juisition 
of Truth, Accordingly, education ^hould labour to 
inspire a profound love oi truth, and to ueach the pro- 
cesses of investigation. A sound logic, by which we 
mean the science or art which instructs us in the laws 
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of reasoning and evidence, in the trile methods of 
inquiry, and in the sources of false judgment!^, is an 
essential part of a good education. And yet how little 
is done to teach the right use of the intellect in the 
common modes of training either rich or poor ! As a 
general rule, the young are to be made, as far as pos- 
sible, their own teachers, the discoverers of truth, the 
interpreters of nature, th% framers of science. They 
iye to be helped to help themselves. They should be 
taught to observe* and Study the world in which they 
live, to trace the connections of events, to rise from 
particular facts to general principles, and then to apply 
thgse irk explaining new phenomena. Such is a rapid 
outline of the intellectual education which, as far as 
possible, sbpuld be given to all human beings ; and with 
this moral education should go hand in hand. In pro- 
portion as the chijd gains knowledge, he should be 
taught how, to use it well, how to turn it to the good of 
mankind. He should study the worjd as God’s world, 
and as the sphere in which he is to form interesting 
’ connections with his fellow-creatures. A spirit of 
humanity should be breathed into •him from all his 
studies. In teaching geography, the physical and moral 
condition, the wants, advantages, and striking peculiari- 
ties of different nations, and the relations of climates, 
seas, rivers, mountains,# to their characters and pursuits, 
should be pointed out, so as to awaken an interest 
in man wherever he dwells. History should be con- 
stantly used to exercise^ the moral judgment of the 
young, to c^l forth, sympathy with the fortunes of the 
human race, and to expose to indi^iation and abhor- 
il’ence that selfish ambition, that passion for dominion, 
which has so long deluged the earth with blood and 
woe. Aijd not oniy should the excitement of just moral 
feelinff be proposed in ever/ study. The science of 
morals Should foijn an important branch of every 
child’s instruction. One branch of ethics sliould 1^ 
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part/icularly insisted on by the government. Every 
school,® established by law, shouhi be specially bouad to 
teach the duties of the citizen to the state, to unfold the 
principles of free institutions, and to train the young to 
an enlightened patriotism. From these brief and im- 
perfect views of the nature and ends of a wise educa- 
tion, we learn the dignity of the profession to which it 
is entrusted, and the importance of securing to it the 
best minds of the community. 

On reviewing these hints on the Extent of education, 
we see that one important topic has been omitted. We 
have said that it is the office of the teacher to call into 
vigorous action the mind of the child. He. must do 
more. He must .strive to create a thirst, an insatiable 
craving, for knowledge — to give animation to study and 
make it a pleasure, and thus to communicate an impulse 
which will endure when the instructions of the school 
are closed. The mark of a good teacher is, not only 
that he produces , j^reat eh’ort in his pupils, but that he 
dismisses them from his care conscious of having only 
laid the foundation of knowledge, and anxious and 
resolved to impreve themselves. One of the sure signs 
of the low stato of instruction among us is, that the 
young, on leaving school, feel as if the work of intel- 
lectual culture were done, and give up steady vigorous 
effort for higher truth and w^ider knowledge. Our 
daughters at sixteen and our sons at eighteen or twenty 
have finished their education. The true use of a school 
is, to enable and dispose the pupil to learn through life ; 
and if so, who does not see that the office of teacher 
requires men of enlarged and liberal minds, and of 
winning manners — in other words, that it requires 
cultivated men as can be found in society ? If to drive 
and to drill were the chief duties of a a instructor — if to 
force into the mind an amount of lifeless Knowledge, to 
make the child a imachine, to crehte a repugnance to 
books, to mental labour, to the acquisition of knowledge 
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. — were the great objects of the school-rt5om, then -the 
teacher might be chosen on the principles whitih now 
govern the school committees in no small part of our 
country. Then the man who can read, write, cipher, 
and whip, and will exercise his gifts at the lowest price, 
deserves the precedence which he now too often enjoys. 
But if the human being be something more than a block 
or a brute — if he have po^^ers which proclaim him a 
cjjild of God, and which were given for noble action 
and perpetual px)gress — then a better order of things 
should begin among usf and truly enlightened men 
should be summoned to the work of education. 

,JL*eav^ig the subject of instruction, we observe that 
there is another duty of teachers which requires that 
they shouhHie taken from the class of improved, wise, 
virtuous men. They are to govern as well as teach. 
They must preserve order, and for this end must in- 
flict* punishment in some* of its forms. Wo know that 
some philanthropists wish to banisl^ all punishment 
from the school. We w6uld not discourage their eflbrts 
*and hopes ; but we fear that the time for this reform is 
not yet come, and that as long as the want of a wise 
discipline at home su])plie.^ the teacher with so many 
lawless, subjects, he will be compelled to use other 
restraints than kindness and reason. Punishment, we 
fear, cannot be dispensed with ; but that it ought to be 
administered must deliberately, righteously, judiciously, 
and with a wise adaptation to the character of the child, 
we all feel ; and can it then be safely entrusted, as is 
too much the case, to teachers undisciplined in mind 
and h(}art ? Corporal punishment ^t present has a 
jlace in almost all our schools for boys, and perhaps in 
some for girls. It may be necessary. But ought not 
eyery parent to biive some security that his child shall 
not receive a»blow unless inflicted in wisdom, justice, 
and kmdliess ? Ami what security lan he have for this 
but in the improved character of the instructor? 
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have known mournful effects of injudicious corporal 
punishment. We have known a blow to alienate a child 
from his father, to stir up bitter hatred towards his 
teacher, and to indispose him to study and the pursuit 
of knowledge. We cannot be too unwilling to place 
our children under the care of passionate teachers, who, 
having no rule over their own spirits, cannot of course 
rule others, or of weak and unskilful teachers, who are 
obliged to supply by severity the want of a wise firm- 
ness. It is wonderful how tLoughtiesoly parents expose 
their children to corporal punishment. Our laws have 
expunged whipping from the penal code, and the felon 
is exempted from this indignity. But how many boys 
are subjected to a whipper in the shape of a school- 
master, whose whole mystery of discipline lies in the 
ferule. The discipline of a school is of vast importance 
in its moral influence. A boy compelled for six hours 
each day to see the countenance and hear the voice of 
an unfeeling, petulant, passionate, unjust teacher, is 
placed in a school of vice. He is all the time learning 
lessons of inhumanity, hardhearted ness, and injustice. 
The English are considered by the rest of Euroj)e as 
inclined to cruelty. Their common peo})le are said to 
be wanting in mercy to the inferior animals and to be 
ferocious in their quarrels ; and their planters enjoy the 
bad pre- eminence of being the worst masters in the 
West Indies, with the exception of the Dutch. It is 
worth consideration, whether these vices, if they really 
exist, may not be ascribed in part to the unrestrained, 
barbarous use of whipping in their schools. Of one 
thing we are sui e, that the discipline of a school has an 
important influence on the character of a child ; ard 
that a just, mild, benevolent teacher, who procures 
order by methods which the moral lense of his pupils 
approves, is perpetually spreading around him his own 
virtues. Should not our teachers, then, be sought from 
the class of the most enlightened and excellent men ? 
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Our limits allow us to add but one iilore remark on 
the (qualifications of teachers. It is important* thftt they 
should be able to co-operate with parents in awakening 
the religious principle in the young. We would not, of 
course, admit into schools the peculiarities of the de- 
nominations which divide the Christian world. But 
religion in its broadest sense should be taught. It 
should indirectly mix witl^ all teaching. The young 
n^ind should be guided through nature and human 
history to the l4r(3?itor atid Disposer of the universe ; 
and, still more, the practical principles and spirit of 
Christianity should be matters of direct inculcation. 
W(^ Icno^j^ no office requiring greater wisdom ; and 
none but the wise and good should be invited to dis- 
charge it. ^ 

We know that it will be objected to the views now 
given, that few, vei;y few, will be able to pay for such 
teachers as \j^e recommend. We believe, however, that 
there is a large class who, if they had tl^e will, and would 
deny themselves as they ought, might procure excellent 
Instructors for their children ; and as for the rest, let 
them do their best, let them but thro^¥ their hearts into 
this cause, and improvem<?rits will b«* effected which 
have not been anticipated, perhaps not conceived. We 
acknowledges, however, that our remarks have been 
intended chiefly for th# opulent. Let an interest in 
education be awakened in this class, and let more 
generous means for its promotion be employed, and we 
are satisfied that the teaching of all classes will be ad- 
vanced, the talent of- the country will be more and 
more d^ected to the office of instructiffii, and the bene- 
fit will spread through the whole community. 


[Th(j| si^ty and more years that have elapsed since T)r. 
Channing wrote his ijlssay have witneft^ed a revoyitioji in 
popular educMtion in America and in Enj^land.] 
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T he first question to be proposed by a rational being 
is not what is profitable, but what is Ripjit. 
Duty must be primary, prominent, most conspicuous 
among the objects of human thought and pursuit. If 
we cast it down from its supremacy, if we inquire first 
for our interests and then for our duties, we shall 
certainly err. Wo can never see the right clearlj and 
fully but by making it our first concern. No judgment 
can be just or wise but that which is built on the con- 
viction of the paramount worth and importance of duty. 
This is the fundamental truth, the supreme law of 
reason ; and the mind which does not start from this, in 
in its inquiries into human affairs, is doomed to great, 
perhaps fatal error. 

The right is the suprem(i i good, and includes . all 
other goods. In seeking and adhering to it we secure 
our true and only happiness. All prosperity not 
founded on it is built on sand. If human affairs are 
controlled, as we believe, by Almighty liectitude and 
Impartial Goodness, then to hope for happiness from 
wrong-doing is as insane as to seek health and prosperity 
by rebelling against the laws of nature, by sowing our 
seed on the ocean, or making poisor our common food. 
There is but one unfailing good ; and that is, fidelity to 
the Everlasting Law written on the' heart, ana rewritten 
and republished in God’s Word. 
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Whoever places this faith in the eveft'lasting law of 
rectitude must, of course, regard the question of slavery 
first and chiefly as a moral question. All other con- 
siderations will weigh little with him, compared with 
its moral character and moral influences. The following 
remarks, therefore, are designed to^ aid the reader in 
forming a just moral judgment of slavery. Great 
truths, inalierifible rights, everlasting duties, these will 
f^rm the chief sulqects of this discussion. There are 
times when the j«s5rtion e>f great pi-inciples is the best 
service a man can remksr society. The present is a 
moment of ]>ewildeving excitement, when men’s minds 
ar(^slorniod and darkened by strong jiassions and fierce 
conflicts ; and also a moment of absorbing worldliness, 
when the n^oral law is made to bow to expediency, and 
its high and strict requirements arc denied, or dismissed 
as metaphysical abs^-ractions or impracticable theories. 
At such a season, to utter great principles without 
passion, and in the spirit of unfeigq^d and universal 
goodwill, and to engrav(5 them deeply and durably on 
men’s minds, is to do more for the world than to open 
mines of wealth, or to frame the most successful schemes 
of policy. 

Of late our country has Vjeen convulsed by the 
question of slavery ; and the people, in proportion as 
they have felt vehcmer^ly, have thought superficially, 
or hardly thought at all ; and we see the results in a 
singular want of well-defined principles, in a strange 
vagueness and inconsistency of opinion, and in the 
j^roneness to excess which belongs to unsettled minds. 
The mtdtitude have been called, now tcT contemplate the 

rors of slavery, and now to shudder at the ruin and 
bloodshed which must follow emanci})atiori. The word 
•Massacre has res^iunded through the land, sti'iking 
terror into stiftng as well as teftder hearts, and awaken- 
ing inSigflation agaiAst whatever may seem to threaten 
such a consummation. The conse(j[Ucnce is, that not a. 
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few dread all discussion on the subject, and, if not 
reconciled to the continuance of slavery, at least believe 
they have no duty to perform, no testimony to bear, no 
influence to exert, no sentiments to cherish and spread, 
in relation to this evil. What is still worse, opinions 
either favourin^^ or, extenuating it are heard with little 
or no disapprobation. Concessions are made to it which 
would once have shocked Che community ; whilst to 
assail it is pronounced unwise and perilous. N/) 
stronger reason for a caln'i exposition of its true 
character can be given than this very state of the puldic 
mind, A community can suffer no greater calamity 
than the loss of its principles. T^ofty and pure senti- 
ment is the life and hope of a people. There was never 
such an obligation to discuss slavery as at this moment, 
when recent events have done much to unsettle and 
obscure men’s minds in regard to it. This result is to 
be ascribed in ])art to the injudicious vehemence of 
those who have t^iken into their hands the cause of the 
slave. Such ought to remember, that to e.spouse a good 
cause is not enough. We must maintain it in a spirit 
answering to its dignity. Let no man touch the great 
interests of hunfanity who does not strive to sanctify 
himself for the work by cleansing his heart of all wrath 
and uncharitableness, who cannot hope that be is in a 
measure baptised into the spirit of universal love. 
Even sympathy with the injured and oppressed may do 
harm, by being partial, exclusive, and bitterly indignant. 
How far the declension of the spirit of freedom is to be 
ascribed to the cause now suggested, 1 do not say. The 
effect is plain, and whoever sees and laments the evil 
should strive to arrest it. c 

Slavery ought to be discussed. We ought to think, 
feel, speak, and write about it. But whatever we do 
in regard to it should be done with a deep feeling of 
responsibility, and so done as not,' to put in jeopardy 
the peace of the Slave-holding States, On this point 
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public opinion has not been and cannot be too strongly 
pronounced. Slavery, indeed, from its very •nature, 
must be a ground of alarm wherever it exists. Slavery 
and security can by no device be joined together. But 
we may not, must not, by rashness and passion increase 
the peril. To instigate the slave ^to insurrection is a 
crime for which no rebuke and no punishment can be 
too severe. This would b<i to involve slave and master 
VI common ruin. It is not enough to say that the 
(Constitution is tid^ated by any action endangering the 
Slaveholding portion of^ our country. A higher law 
than the (Jonstitution forbids this unholy interference. 

«ur national union dissolved, we ought to 
reprobate, as sternly as we now do, the slightest 
manifesto tipn of a disposition to stir up a servile war. 
Still more, were the fh'ee and Slave-holding States not 
only separated, but. engaged in the fiercest hostilities, 
the^former .woidd deserve the abhorrence of the world 
and the indignation of Heaven, wer^ they to resort to 
^ insuri'ection and massacre as moans of victory. Better 
were it for us to bare our own breasts to the knife of 
the slave, than to arm him with it against his master. 

It is not by personal, clirect actiofi on the mind of 
the slave that we can do him good. Our concern is 
with the free. With the free we are to plead his 
cause. And this is peculiarly our duty, because we 
have bound ourselves to resist his own efforts for his 
emancipation. We suffer him to do nothing for himself. 
The more, then, should be done for him. Our physical 
power is ]jle(iged agiwnst tim in case of revolt. Then 
our moral power should be exerted ff)r his relief. His 
*veakness, which we increase, gives him a claim to the 
only aid we can afford, to our moi al sympathy, to the 
free and^ faithful exposition of his wrongs. As men, 
as Clijristian^, as citizens, weTbave duties to the slave, 
as well *as to evc{y other membei^ of the community. 
OnAhis point we have no liberty. The eternal lajy 
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binds us to take the side of the injured ; and this law 
is peculiarly obligatory when we forbid him to lift an 
arm in his own defence. 

Let it not be said we can do nothing for the slave. 
We can do much. We have a power mightier than 
armies — the power of truth, of principle, of virtue, of 
right, of religion, of love, \^'e have a power which is 
growing with every advance y>f civilization, before which 
the slave-trade has fallen, which is mitigating the^ 
sternest despotisms, which is spreading education through 
all ranks of society, which is bearing Christianity to the'" 
ends of the earth, which carries in itself the pledge of 
destruction to every institution which debases humani^^ 
Who can measure the power of Christian philanthropy, 
of enlightened goodness, pouring itself forth dn prayers 
and persuasions, fi’om the press ami ])ulpit, from the 
lips and hearts of devoted men, and more and more 
binding together the wise and good in the cause of their 
race % All other powers may fail. This must triumph. 
It is leagued with God's omnipotence. It is God Him- 
self acting in the hearts of his children. It has an ally 
in every conscience, in every human breast, in the 
wrong-doer himself. This spirit has but begun its work 
on earth. It is breathing itself more and more through 
literature, education, institutions, and opinion. Slavery 
cannot stand before it. Great 'Inoral princi})les, pure 
and generous sentiments, cannot be confined to this 
or that spot. They cannot be shut out by territorial 
lines or local legislation. They are divine inspirations, 
and partake of the omnipresence of* their Author. The 
deliberate, solemn conviction of good men through the 
world, that slavery is a grievous wrong to human* 
nature, will make itself felt. To increase this moral 
power is every man's duty. To embody and express 
this great truth is in every man's power ; and thus 
every ;nau can do something to break the chain of the 
slave. 
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There arc not a few persons who, fro A vulgar modes 
of thinking, cannot be interested in this Subject. 
Because the slave is a degraded being, they think 
slavery a low topic, and wonder how it can excite the 
attention and sympathy of those who can discuss or 
feel for an}- thing else. Now the tryth is that slavery, 
regarded onl}^ in a philosophical light, is a theme 
worthy of the highest min#ls. It involves the gravest 
(questions al)out human nature and society. It carries 
us into the probleliis which have exercised for ages the 
highest understandings. • It calls us to inquire into the 
foundation, nature and extent of human rights, into the 
dijitincti#n ])etween a person and a thing, into the true 
relations of man to man, into the obligations of the 
community* to each of its members, into the ground and 
laws of i)roperty, and, above all, into the true dignity 
and indestructible claims of a moral being. I venture 
to 5ay theiie is no subject now agitated by the com- 
munity which can compare in philosophical dignity w’ith 
^slavery ; and yet to multitudes the question falls under 
the same contempt with the slave himself. To many, 
a writer seems to lower himself whio touches it. The 
falsely refined, who want intellectual •force to grasp it, 
pronounce it unworthy of their notice. 

But this subject has more than philosophical dignity. 
It»has an important be^fring on character. Our interest 
in it is one test by which our comprehension of the 
distinctive spirit of Christianity must be judged. 
Christianity is the man^estation and inculcation of 
Universal Lf^ve. The great teaching of Christianity is, 
that we must recognize and respect* human nature in 
«11 its forms in the pooi-est, most ignorant, most fallen. 
We must look beneath ‘the flesh ’ to ‘the spirit.’ The 
spiritual ^princi])te in man is what entitles him to our 
brothgrlj^ re<Jird. To be jusi to this is the great in- 
junction of our reljgion. To overl(t:)k this, oij account 
of condition or colour, is to violate the great Christia« 
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law.. We have reason to think that it is one design of 
Ood, iii appointing the vast diversities of humaii* con- 
dition, to put to the test, and to bring out most 
distinctly, the principle of spiritual love. It is wisely 
ordered that human nature is not set before us in a few 
forms of beauty, magnihcence, and outward glory. To 
be dazzled and attracted by these would be no sign of 
reverence for what is inteiyor and spiritual in human 
nature. To lead us to discern and love this, we ai>^ 
brought into connection with fellbw^creatures whose 
outward circumstances are repulsive. To recognize out* 
own spiritual nature and God’s image in these humble 
forms, to recognize as brethren those who wari^ ail out- 
ward distinctions, is the chief way in which we are to 
manifest the spirit of Him who came to raii^ the fallen 
and to save the lost. We see, then, the moral im- 
portance of the question of slavery.^ According to our 
decision of it, we determine our comprehension ofT.he 
Christian law. who cannot see a brother, a child 
of God, a man possessing all the rights of humanity, 
under a skin darker than his own, wants the vision of 
a Christian. He worships the Outward. The spirit is 
not yet revealedr to him. To look unmoved on the 
degradation and Avrongs of a fellow-creature, because 
burned by a fiercer sun, proves us strangers to justice 
and love in those universal fomns which characterke 
Christianity. The greatest of all distinctions, the only 
enduring one, is moral goodness, virtue, religion. Out- 
ward distinctions cannot add to the dignity of this. 
The wealth of worlds is ‘ not sufficient ior a burnt- 
offering ' on its altar. A being capable of this is 
invested by God with solemn claims on his fellow^t 
creatures. To exclude millions of such beings from 
our sympathy, because of outAvard dis;»^Ivantag$^s, proves 
that, in whatever else Ave surpass them' we ar^\ not 
their superiors in Christian virtue. ,, 

The spirit of Christianity, 1 have said, is distin- 
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•guished by Universality. It is universal justice.* It 
respects all the rights of all beings. It suffers* no being, 
however obscure, to be wronged, without condemning 
the wrong-doer. Impartial, uncompromising, fearless, 
it screens no favourites, is dazzled by no power, spreads 
its shield over the weakest, summons the mightiest to 
its bar, and speaks to the conscience in tones under which 
the mightiest have quailed? It is also universal love, 
comprehending those that are near and those that are 
far off, the higli and tlie low, the rich and poor, 
descending to the fallen^ and especially binding itself 
to t^ose in whom human nature is trampled under 
foei. *Such is the spirit of Christianity ; and nothing 
but the illumination of this spirit can prepare us to 
pass jiidgm»nt on slavery. 

These remarks are intended to show the spirit in 
which slavery ought to J>e approached, and the point 
of view from which it will be regarded in the present 
discussion. My plan maj^ be briefly sketched : — 

(1.) 1 shall show that man cannot be justly held 

and used as Property. 

(2.) I shall show that^ man has*sacred rights, the 
gifts of God, and inscjiarable from Human nature, of 
which shivery is the infraction. 

(3.) I shall offer some explanations, to prevent 
misapplication of these principles. 

(4.) I shall unfold the evils of slavery. 

(5.) I shall consider the argument which the Scrip- 
tures are thought to furnish in favour of slavery. 

(6.) I sh*ill offer' some remarks pn the means of 
removing it. 

(7.) I shall offer some remarks on abolitionism. 

(8.) I shall conclude with a few reflections on the 
duties beli)nging tTi the times. ^ 


1 The^rsf chapter or BO(jtioii is alone given in this volume, j 
an outline of the principles and chief arguments advanced by 1 
against slavery. 


icont|iining 
r. Chaimin(^ 
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THE SLAVE AS PROPERTY. 

The slave-holder claims the slave as his Property. 
The very idea of a slave is, that he belongs to another, 
that he is bound to live and labour for another, to 
be another’s instrument, and to make another’s will 
his habitual law, however adverse to his own. Another 
owns him, and of course iNis a right to his time and 
strength, a right to the fruits of his labour, a right 
to task him without his consent, ar^d to determine 
the kind and duration of his toil, a right to confine 
him to any bounds, a right to extort the required 
work by stripes, a right, in a word, to use him a 
tool, without contract, against his wdll, and in denial 
of his right to dispose of himself, or to use- his power 
for his own good. ‘ A slave,’ says the Louisiana code, 

‘ is in the power of the master t€) whom he belongs. 
The master may sell him, dispose of his ^person,*" his 
industry, his labour ; he can do nothing, possess nothing, 
nor acquire anything, but which must l)elong to his, 
master.’ ‘ Slaves shall be deemed, taken, reputed, and 
adjudged,’ say the* South Oayplina laws, ‘ to be chattels 
personal in the hilnds of their masters, and possessions to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever.’ Such is •’slavery 
— a claim to man as property. 

Now this claim of property in a human being" is 
altogether false, groundless. Np such right of man in 
man can exist. A human being cannot be justly owned. 
To hold and treat him as property is to indict a great 
wrong — to incur the guilt of op])ressioTi. r 

This position there is a difficulty in maintaining, on 
account of its exceeding obviousness. It is too plain 
for proof. To defend it is like trying to confirm a self- 
evident truth. To find arguments il’not easy, because 
an argument is something clearer than tfie pi;opysition 
to hq sustained. The man who, on Clearing the claim to 
“property in man, does not see and feel distinctly that it 
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is a cruel usurpation, is hardly to be reached by reason- 
ing, for it is hard to find any plainer principles than 
what he begins with denying. I will endeavour, how- 
ever, to illustrate the truth which I have stated. 

(1.) It is plain that if one man may be held as 
property, then every other man mgiy be so held. If 
there be nothing in human nature, in our common 
nature, which excludes anci forbids the conversion of 
him who possesses it into an article of property ; if the 
right of the frefi fo libc!*ty is founded, not on their 
essential attributes as ratfonal and moral beings, but on 
certain adventitious, accidental circumstances into which 
th(i^"1Sav« been thrown ; then every human being, by a 
change of circumstances, may justly be held and treated 
by another rfis property. If one man may be rightfully 
reduced t,o slavery, then there is not a hinnari being on 
whom the same chain may not be imposed. Now, let 
evei^ reader ask himself this plain (juestion : ('Ould I, 
can I, be rightfully seized and ms^le an article of 
j)roperty ; be made a passive instrument of another’s 
will and pleasure ; be subjected to another’s irresj)on- 
sible power ; be subjected to strij)es tit another’s will ; 
be denied the control and* use of my own limbs and 
faculties for my own good % Does any man, so 
questioned, doubt, waver, look about him for an answer? 
Is not the reply given ftnmcdiately, intuitively, by his 
whole inward being ? ^Does not an unhesitating, un- 
erring conviction spring up in my breast, that no other 
man can acquire such a yght in myself ? Do we not 
repel, indigno^itly and with horror, the thought of being 
reduced to the condition of tools and chattels to a 
fellow-creature ? Is there any moral truth more deeply 
rooted in us, than that such a degradation would be an 
infinite wgong ? f».nd, if this impression be a delusion, 
on wl^t ^sin^e moral conviefion can we rely ? This 
deep assurance, thnj we cannot be t-ightfully yiadf an- 
othe;?:'’s property, does not rest on the hue of our skins 
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or the place of our birth, or our strength, or wealth. 
Those things do not enter our thoughts. The conscious- 
ness of indestructible rights is a part of our moral being, 
the consciousness of our humanity involves the persuasion 
that we cannot bo owned as a tree or a brute. As men, 
we cannot justly be made slaves. Then no man can be 
rightfully enslaved. In casting the yoke from ourselves 
as an unspeakable wrong, we condemn ourselves as 
wrong-doers and oppressors in laying it on any who 
share our nature. — It is not necessary to inquire 
whether a man, by extreme guilt, may not forfeit the 
rights of his nature, and be justly punished with slavery. 
On this point crude notions prevail. But the discus-^ion 
would be foi-eign to the present subject. We are now 
not speaking of criminals. We speak of innocent men, 
who have given us no hold on them by guilt ; and our 
own consciousness is a proof that such cannot rightfully 
be seized as pro];)erty by a fellow-creature. 

(2.) A mail cannot bo vseized and held as property, 
because he has Rights. What these i-ights are, whether 
few or many, or whether all men have the same, are 
questions for future discussion. All that is assumed 
now is, that evei y human being has aoiae rights. This 
truth cannot be denied, but by denying to a portion of 
the race that moral nature which is the sure and only 
foundation of rights. This truth has never, I believe, 
been disputed. It is even recognized in the very codes 
of slave legislation, which, while they strip a man of 
liberty, affirm his right to life and threaten his murderer 
with punishment. Now, 1 say, a being having rights 
cannot justly be made property ; for this claim over 
him virtually annuls all his rights. It strips him of all 
power to assert them. It makes it a crime to assert 
them. The very essence of slavery is, to put a man 
defenceless into the hands of another. The right 
claimed by the master, to task, to force, to imprison, 
to whip, and to punish the slave, at discretion, and 
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^specially to prevent the least resistance t«> his will, is a 
virtual denial and subversion of all the rights the 
victim of his power. The two cannot stand together. 
Can wo doubt which of them ought to bdl ? 

(3.) Another argument against property is to be 
found in the Essential E((uality of men. I know that 
this doctrine, so venerable in the eyes of our fathers, 
has lately been denied. Verbal logicians have told us 
tl^t men are ‘born eqiiaF oidy in the sense of being 
equally born They have*asked whether all are ecjually 
tall, strong, or beautiful ; 4 )r whether Natui'C, Procrustes- 
like, reduces all her children to one standard of intellect 
and ^'ti^e. liy such arguments it is attempted to set 
asioe the principle of e(|uality, on which the soundest 
moralists have reafed the structure of social duty ; and 
in these ways the old foundations of des})otic power, 
which our fathers in their simjdicitjr thought they had 
subwsited, are laid agaiti by their sons. 

It is freely granted that there are innumerable diver- 
sities among men ; but* be it remerSbered, they are 
brdained to bind men together, and not to subdue one 
to the other ; ordained to give ineanj and occasions of 
mutual aid, and to carry forward cac]i and all, so that 
the goo^ of all is equally intended in this distiibution 
of various gifts. Be it also remembered, that these 
divjersities among men ,are as nothing in comparison 
with the attributes in which they agree ; and it is this 
which constitutes theif essential equality. All men 
have the same rational nature and the same power of 
conscience, and all g-re Equally made for indefinite 
improvement * of these divine faculties, and for the 
l^appiness to be found in their virtuous use. Who, that 
comprehends these gifts, does not see that the diver- 
• sities of the race >^nish before them ? I^et it be added, 
that the natural advantages which distinguish one man 
from aVioCher are so •bestowed as to counterbalance one 
another, and bestowed without regard to rank or*con- 
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dition in life.i Whoever surpasses in one endowment is 
inferior in others. Even genius, the greatest gift, is 
found in union with strange infirmities, and often places 
its possessors below ordinary men in the conduct of life. 
Great learning is often put to shame by the mother- 
wit and keen good sense of uneducated men. Nature, 
indeed, pays no hded to birth or condition in bestowing 
her favours. The noblest spirits sometimes grow up in 
the obscurest spheres. Thus equal are men ; aqd 
among these equals, who can subsl^artiate his claim to 
make others his property, Ir's tools, the mere instru- 
ments of his private interest and gratification ? Let 
this claim begin, and where will it stop ? If oiie ixiay 
assert it, why not all ? Among these partakers of the 
same rational and moral nature, who can make good a 
right over others, which others may not establish over 
himself ? Does he insist on superior strength of body 
or mind % Who of us has uo sujperior in one o. the 
other of these endowments ? Is it sure tliat the slave 
or the slave’s child may not surpass his master in in- 
tellectual energy, or in moral worth ? Has nature 
conferred distinctions which tell ns plainly who shall be 
owners and who be owned ? Who of us can unblush- 
ingly lift his head and say that God has written ‘Master’ 
there? or who can show the woid ‘Slave’ engraven on 
his brother’s brow % The equality of nature makes 
slavery a wrong. Nature’s seal is affixed to no instru- 
ment by which property in a single human being is 
conveyed. 

(4.) That a human being cannot be justly held and 
used as properU , is apparent from the very nature of 
property. Property is an exclusive right. It shuts ouj: 
all claim but that of the possessor. What one man 
owns cannot belong to another. V^hat, then, is the 
consequence of holding a human being as property ? 
Plainly this. He can have no right to himseL. His 
limbs are, in truth, not morally his own. He has not a 
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right to his own strength. It belongs to# another. His 
’ will, intellect, and muscles, all the powers of. bq^iy and 
mim! which are exercised in labour, he is bound to 
regard as another’s. Now, if there be property in any- 
thing, it is that of a man in his own person, mind, and 
strength. All other rights are weak, unmeaning, com- 
pared with this, and in denying this# all right is denied. 
It is true that an individual may forfeit by crime his 
right to the use of his limbs, perhaps to his limbs, and 
Sveti to life. B|it#the v^ry idea of forfeiture implies 
that the right was originally possessed. It is true that 
a man may by contract give to another a limited right 
to hia^trength. But he gives only because he possesses 
itj^nd gives it for considerations which he deems bene- 
ficial to himself ; and the right conferred ceases at once 
on violatioi! of the conditions on which it was bestowed. 
To deny the right of a human being to himself, to his 
ow» limbs and faJultie«, to his energy of body and 
mind, is ah absurdity too gross to be confuted by 
anything but a simjde statement. Yet this absurdity 
’ is involved in the idea of his belonging to another. 

(5.) We have a plain recognition of the principle 
now laid down, in the iwiiversal indignation excited 
towards a man who makes another his slave. Our laws 
know no higher crime than that of reducing a man to 
slavery. To steal or ^to buy an African on his own 
shores is piracy. In this act the greatest wrong is 
inflicted, the most sfwjred right violated. But if a 
human being cannot without infinite injustice be seized 
as property, then he caitnot without equal wrong be 
held and ustM as such. The wrong in the first seizure 
lies in the destination of a human being to future 
*bondage, to the criminal use of him as a chattel or 
brute. Can tha^ very use, which makes the original 
seizure ah er^irmous wrong, become gradually innocent ? 
If thi slave receive injury without ^measure at the first 
moment of the outVage, is he less injured by being held 
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fast the second or the third ? Does the duration of 
wrong,, the increase of it by continuance, convert it into 
right ? It is true, in many cases, that length of posses- 
sion is considered as giving a right, where the goods 
were acquired by unlawful means. But in these cases 
the goods were such as might justly be appropriated to 
individual use. They were intended by the Creator to 
be owned. They fulfil their purpose by passing into 
the hands of an exclusive possessor. It is essential to 
rightful property in a thing, that Ahp thing from its 
nature may be rightfully appropriated. If it cannot 
originally be made one^s own without crime, it certainly 
cannot be continued as such without guilt. No'x, the 
ground on which the seizure of the African on his own 
shore is condemned is, that he is a man who has by his 
nature a right to be free. Ought not, then, the same 
condemnation to light on the continuance of his yoke ? 
Still more. Whence is it that length of possession is 
considered by the laws as conferring a right 'i I answer, 
from the difliculvy of determining the original pro- 
prietor, and from the apprehension of unsettling all 
property by carrying back inquiry beyond a certain 
time. Suppose, however, ar. article of property to be 
of such a nature that it could bear the name of the true 
original owner stamped on it in bright and indelible 
characters. In this case, the whole ground on which 
length of possession bars other claims would fail. The 
proprietor would not be concealed, or rendered doubtful 
by the lapse of time. Would not he, who should 
receive such an article from a robber, or a succession of 
robbers, be involved in their guilt? Isow the true 
owner of a human being is made manifest to all. It is 
Himself. No brand on the slave was ever so con- 
spicuous as the mark of property w}\ich Grod has set 
on him. God, in making him a rationf?>l and moral 
being, has put a glorious stamp on nhim, which ail the 
slave legislation and slave-markets of worlds cannot 
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'efface. Hence no right accrues to the master from* the 
lengtli of the wrong which has been done to tKe mvo. 

(6.) Another argument against the right of property 
in man may be drawn from a very o})vious principle of 
moral science. It is a plain truth, universally received, 
that every right supposes or involves a corresponding 
obligation. If, then, a man has a right to another's 
person or powers, the latter® is under obligation to give 
Mmsclf up as a chattel to ^the former. This is his duty. 
He is bound to *be a slave ; and bound not merely by 
tlie Christian law, which enjoins submission to injury, 
not ^juirely by prudential considerations, or by the 
clal¥ns oT public order and peace ; but bound because 
another has a right of ownership, has a moral claim to 
him, so that he would Ije guilty of dishonesty, of 
robbery, in withdrawing himself from this others 
service. It is his dTity tg Avork for his master, though 
all compulsion were withdrawn ; and in deserting him 
ho would commit the crime of takiwg away another 
<nan’s property, as truly as if he were to carry off his 
owner’s purse, Noav, do we not instantly feel, can we 
help feeling, that this is. false? fs the slave thus 
morally bound ? When the Afi*ican first brought 
to thes(f shores, Avould ho have violated a solemn obliga- 
tion by slipping his chain, and flying back to his native 
home ? Would he not* have been bound to seize the 
precious ojipoi’tunity of, escape ? Is the slave under a 
moral oldigation to confine himself, his wife, and 
children, to a spot where tkeir union in a moment may 
be foi'cibly di.ssolvcd T Ought he not, if he can, to place 
himself and his family under the guardianship of equal 
Iftws ? Should we blame him for leaving his yoke ? 
Do Ave not feel that, in the same condition, a sense of 
duty wouhl (|picken our flyings steps ? Where, then, is 
the oljigg-tion Avhicji would necessaiily be imposed, if 
the right existed which the masfer claims*? tThe 
absence of obligation proves the Avant of the ri^ght' 
The claifti is groundless, ^ It is a citiel wrong. 


N 
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(7.) I come now to what is, to my own mind, the 
great argument against seizing and using a man as 
property. He cannot be property in the sight of God 
and justice, because he is a Rational, Moral, Immortal 
Being j because created in God’s image, and therefore in 
the highest sense Jiis child ; because created to unfold 

g odlike faculties, and to govern himself by a Divine 
law written on his heart,' and republished in God’s 
Word. His whole nature forbids that he should be 
seized as i)roperty. From his very iiature it follows 
that so to seize him is to oflei' an insult to his Maket, 
and to inflict aggravated social wrong. Into every 
human being God has breathed an immortal spirit, more 
precious than the whole outward creation. Ko earthly 
or celestial language can exaggcjato the worth of a 
human being,— no matter how obscure his condition. 
Thought, Reason, Gonscience, the capacity of Virtue, 
the capacity of Christian Love, an immortal Destin^, an 
intimate moral co|inection with God — here are attributes 
of our common humanity which reduce to insignificance 
all outward distinctions, and make every human being 
unspeakabl}^ deal to his Maker. No matter how 
ignoiant he ma} bo. The capacity of Imiu’ovement 
allies him to the more instructed of his race, and places 
within his reach the knowledge and happiness of higher 
worlds. Every human being kas in him the germ of 
the greatest idea in the universe, the idea of God ; and 
to unfold this is the end of his existence. Every 
human being has in his breast the elements of that 
Divine Everlasting Law, which the highest orders of 
the creation obey. He has the idea of Duty ; and to 
unfold, revere, obey this is the very purpose for which 
life was given. Every human being has the idea of 
what is meant by that word. Truth*, that is, he sees, 
however dimly, the greaB object of Divine and c^reated 
intelligence, and is -capable of ever-enlarging perceptions 
of trutli. Every human being has affections, which 
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•may be purified. and expanded into a Sublime Love. 
He has, too, the idea of Happiness, and a thirstf for it 
which cannot bo a])peased. Such is our nature. 
Wherever we see a man, we see the possessor of these 
great capacities. Did (Jod make such a being to be 
owned as a tree or a brute ? How plainly was he made 
to exercise, unfold, improve his hig*hest powers, made 
for a moral, spiritual gooA! and how is he wronged, 
end his Creator opposecl, when he is forced and broken 
into a tool to andtlfer^s jdfy.sical enjoyment ! 

• Such a being was plainly made for an End in Him- 
self. He is a Person, not a Thing. He is an End, not 
a instrument or Means. He was made for his 
own virtue and happiness. Is this end reconcilable 
with his b^jing held and used as a chattel ? The 
sacrifice of such a being to another's will, to another's 
present, outward, ilkcomprehended good, is the greatest 
violtjnce which can be offered to any creature of God. 
It is to degrade him from his rank i^ the universe, to 
make him a means not* an end, to oast him out from 
God’s spiritual family into the brutal herd. 

Such a being was plainly madt^ to obey a Law 
within himself. This is tSe essence a moral being. 
He possesses, as a part of his nature, and the most 
essential part, a sense of Duty, which he is to reverence 
and follow, in oppositiow to all pleasure or pain, to all 
interfering human wills. The great purpose of all 
good education and discipline is, to make a man Master 
of Himself, to excite him to act from a principle in his 
own mind, tcj lead him to propose his own perfection 
as his s\ij)reme law and end. An(f is this highest 
f)urpose of man’s nature to be reconciled with entire 
subjection to a foreign will, to an outward, overwhelm- 
ing force^ which 4s satisfied with nothing but complete 
submission ? * 

Tne *end of sufh a being as w« have described is, 
raarjifestly, Improvement. Now it is the funSam*entaJ 

N 2 * 
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law of our nature, that all our powers are to improve 
by free exertion. Action is the indispensable condition 
of progress to the intellect, conscience, and heart. Is 
it not plain, then, that a human being cannot, without 
wrong, be owned by another, who claims, as proprietor, 
the right to repress the powers of his slaves, to withhold 
from them the mijans of development, to keep them 
within the limits which are necessary to contentment 
in chains, to shut out every ray of light and every 
generous sentiment which may interfere with entire 
subjection to his will ? 

No man, who seriously considers what human nature 
is, and what it was made for, can think of setting up a 
claim to a fellow-creature. What ! own a spiritual 
being, a being made to know and adore God, and who 
is to outlive the sun and stars ! What ! chain to our 
lowest uses a being made for truth and virtue ! convert 
into a brute instrument that intelligent nature, on which 
the idea of Duty has dawned, and which is a nobler 
type of God thati all outward creation ! vShould we 
not deem it a wrong which no punishment could 
expiate, were one of our children seized as property, 
and driven by the whip to toil ? And shall God’s 
child, dearer to him than an only son to a ^ human 
parent, be thus degraded ? Everything else may be 
owned in the universe ; but ^ moral, rational being 
cannot be property. Suns and stars may be owned, 
but not the lowest spirit. Touch any thing but this. 
Lay not your hand on God’s rational offspring. The 
whole spiritual world cries out, Fprbear ! The highest 
intelligences recognise their own nature, their own 
rights, in the humblest human being. By that price- 
less, immortal spirit which dwells in him, by that like- 
ness of God which he wears, tread not in the dust, 
confound him not with tba brute. u 

We have thus, seen that a hxman being Cannot 
rightfully be held and used as property. No legis- 
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lation, not that of all countries or worlds, could^ make 
him so. Let this be laid down, as a first, fundamental 
truth. Let us hold it fast, as a most sacred, precious 
truth. Let us hold it fast against all customs, all laws, 
all rank, wealth and power. Let it be armed with the 
whole authority of the civilized and C^hristian world. 

I have taken it for granted that no reader would be 
so wanting in moral discrimfnation and moral feeling as 
t^ urge that mei^ r^ay rigjitfully be seized and held as 
pjroperty, because various^overnments have so ordained. 
What ! is human legislation the measure of right ? Are 
God’s* l|LWs to be repealed by man’s ? Can government 
doTfo wrong ? To what a mournful extent is the history 
of human governments a record of wrongs ! How much 
does the progress of civilization consist in the substitu- 
tion of just and humane for barbarous and oppressive 
laws,? The individual, indeed, is never authorized to 
oppose physical force to unrighteous ordinances of 
government, as long as the community*choose to sustain 
them. But criminal legislation ought to be freely and 
earnestly exposed. Injustice is never so terrible, and 
never so corrupting, as wh(in armed with the sanctions 
of law. The authority of government, instead of being 
a reason for silence under wrongs, is a reason for pro- 
testing against wrong with the undivided energy of 
argument, entreaty, and solemn admonition. 



TEMPERANCE.^ 

(1837) 

I CANNOT hope, in the present stage of the temper* 
ance effort, to render any important aid to j our 
cause by novelty of suggestion. Its friends have 
thoroughly explored the ground over whijh I am to 
travel. Still, every man who is accustomed to think 
for himself is naturally attracted to particular views 
or points in the most familiar subject ; and, by con- 
centrating his th )Ughts on these, ho sometimes succeeds 
in giving them a new prominence, in vindicating their 
just rank, and in securing to them an attention which 
they may not ha\e received but which is their due. 

On the subject of intemperance, I have sometimes 
thought, perhaps without foundation, that its chief, 
essential evil was not brought out as thoroughly and 
frequently as its secondary evils, and that there was not 
a sufficient conviction of the depth of its causes and of 
the remedies which it demands. With these impres- 
sions, I invite your attention to the following topics : — 
the great essential evil of intemperance,- -the extent of 
its temptations, — its causes, — the means of its preven- 
tion or cure. 

(1.) 1 begin with asking. What is the great essential 
evil of intemperance ? The reply is given when I say 
that intemperance is the voluntary extinction of reason, 

1 Selections from an Address at a meeting of the friends of Tem- 
perance, Boston, T1.H.A., 28th I’eb., 1837’. 
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.The great evil is inward or spiritual. Tlie intemperate 
man. divests himself, for a time, of his rational and 
moral nature, casts from himself self-consciousness and 
self-command, brings on frenzy, and, by repetition of 
this insanity, prostrates more and more his rational 
and moral powers. He sins immediately and directly 
against the rational nature — that difine principle which 
distinguishes between truyi and falsehood, between 
Uight and wrong action, which distinguishes man from 
the brute. Thi» the essence of the vice, what con- 
stitutes its peculiar guilt and woe, and what should 
particularly impress and awaken those who are labour- 
ing^ its suppression. All the other evils of 
intemperance arc light compared with this, and almost 
all flow fr(^m this ; and it is right, it is to be desired, 
that all other evils should be joined with and follow 
this. Tt is to be ^esired, when a man lifts a suicidal 
arnl against his highest ‘life, when he quenches reason 
and conscience, that he and all others should receive 
solemn, startling warnirfg of the greiftness of his guilt ; 
that terrible outward calamities should ])ear witness to 
the inward ruin which he is workij^g; that the hand- 
writing of judgment and \foe on his countenance, form, 
and whole condition, should declare what a fearful thing 
it is for a man, God’s rational offsi)ring, to renounce his 
reason and become a^brute. It is common for those 
who argue against intemj)erance to describe the bloated 
countenance of the drunkard, now flushed and now 
deadly pale. They describe his trembling, palsied 
limbs. They describe * his waning prosperity, his 
poverty, his despair. They describe his desolate, 
icheerless home, his cold hearth, his scanty board, his 
heart-broken wife, the squalidness of his children ; and 
we groan in spirit over the sad recital. But it is right 
that all this* should be. It fe right that he who, fore- 
warned,* puts out* the lights of » understanding and 
conscience within *him, who abandons his rafik Among 
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God’s rationa] creatures, and takes his place among 
brutes, should stand a monument of wrath among his 
fellows, should be a teacher wherever he is seen— a 
teacher, in every look and motion, of the awful guilt of 
destroying reason. Were wo so constituted that reason 
could be extinguished and the countenance retain its 
freshness, the form its grace, the body its vigour, the 
outward condition its prosperity, and no striking change 
be seen in one’s home, so iar from being gainers, we 
should lose some testimonies, of God’s parental care. 
His care and goodness, as well ,as his justice, arc mani- 
fested in the fearful mark He has set on the di*unkard, 
in the blight which falls on all the drunkai'd’s joys. 
These outward evils, dreadful as they seem, are out 
faint types of the ruin within. We should see in them 
God’s respect to his own image in the soul, iiis parental 
warnings against the crime of quenching the intellectual 
and moral life. ^ 

We are too apt to fix our thoughts on the conse- 
quences or punishments of crime, and to overlook the 
crime itself. This is not turning punishment to its 
highest use. Punishment is an outward sign of inward 
evil. It is meant to revea^ something more terrible 
than itself. The greatness of punishment is a mode of 
embodying, making visible, the magnitude of the crime 
to which it is attached. The miseries of intemperance, 
its loathsomeness, ghastliness, and pains, are not seen 
aright if they do not represent to us the more fearful 
desolation wrought by this sin in the soul. 

Among the evils of intemperance, much importance 
is given to the poverty of which it is the" cause. But 
this evil, great as it is, is yet light in comparison with 
the essential evil of intemperance, which I am so anxious 
to place distinctly before you. What matters it that a 
man be poor, if he carry into his poverty the spirit, 
energy, reason, and virtues of a man ^ What matt^ers it 
that V man must, ^or a few years, live on bread and 
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water ? How many of the richest are reduced . by 
diseafje to a worse condition than this ? • Honest, 
virtuous, noble-minded poverty is a comparatively light 
evil. The ancient philosopher chose it as the condition 
of virtue. It has been the lot of many a Christian. 
The poverty of the intemperate man owes its great 
misery to its cause. He who makes* himself a beggar, 
by having made himself a t)rute, is miserable indeed. 
I^e who has no solace, who has only agonizing recollec- 
tions and harrowing remcfrse, as he looks on his cold 
hearth, his scanty table, his ragged children, has indeed 
to bear a crushing weight of woe. That he suffers, is a 
light ^hijig. That he has brought on himself this 
suflFeiing by the voluntary extinction of his reason, this 
is the terrible thought, the intolerable curse. 

We are told that we must keep this or that man 
from drunkenness, ^o save him from ‘coming on the 
town*’ from being a burdc^ti to the city. The motive is 
not to be overlooked ; but I cannot keep my thoughts 
fixed for a moment on the few huncTred or thousand 
dollars which the intemperate cost. When 1 go to the 
poor-house, and see the degradation, tiie spiritual weak- 
ness, the abjectncss, the half-idiot imbecility written on 
the druykard's countenance, I see a ruin which makes 
the cost of his support a grain of dust in the scale. I 
am, not sorry that soci^y is taxed for the drunkard. 
I would it were taxed more. I would the burden of sus- 
taining him were so heafy that we should be compelled 
to wake up, and ask how he may be saved from ruin. 
It is in tended^ wisely .intended by God, that sin shall 
spread its miseries beyond itself, that *00 human being 
sjjall suffer alone, that the man who falls shall draw 
others with him, if not into his guilt, at least into a 
portion of his wo6^ If one member of the social body 
suffer, others rAust suffer too ; fftid this is well. This^is 
one of ilhcf deperidenthes by which we^become interested 
in one another’s moral safety, and are summbneA to, 
labour for the rescue of the fallen. 
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Intemperance is to be pitied and abhorred for its 
own sake much more than for its outward consequences. 
These consequences owe their chief bitterness to their 
criminal source. We speak of the miseries which the 
drunkard carries into his family. But take away his 
own brutality, and how lightened would be these 
miseries ! We talk of his wife and children in rags. 
Let the rags continue; but suppose them to be the 
effects of an iniiocent cause. Suppose the drunkard to 
have been a virtuous husband' and ah' affectionate father, 
and that sickness, not vice, haS brought his family thus 
low. Suppose his wife and children bound to him by a 
strong love, which a life of labour for their suppoi't ^»nd 
of unwearied kindness has awakened ; suppose them to 
know that his toils for their welfare had broken down 
his frame; suppose him able to say, ‘We are poor in 
this world’s goods, but rich in affection and religious 
trust, I am going from you; but I leave you to the 
Father of the t^therless, and to the widow’s God.’ 
Suppose this, and how changed these rags ! How 
changed the cold, naked room ! The heart’s warmth 
can do much to withstand the winter’s cold ; and there 
is hope, there is honour, *in this virtuous indigence. 
What breaks the heart of the drunkard’s wife ? It is 
not that he is poor, but that he is a drunkard. Instead 
of that bloated face, now distorted with passion, now 
robbed of every gleam of intelligence, if the wife could 
look on an affectionate countenance, which had for years 
been the interpreter of a well-principled mind and faith- 
ful heart, what an overwhelming load w.ould be lifted 
from her ! It is a husband whoso touch is polluting, 
whose infirmities are the witnesses of his guilt, who has 
blighted all her hopes, who has proved false to the vow 
which made her his; it is such a husband ^ko makes' 
home a hell, not one whom toil and disease and provi- 
dence have cast on' the care of wife ^and children. 

We look too much at the consequences of vic^, too 
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•little at the vice itself. It is vice which is the ‘chief 
weight of what wo call its consequence, vice "^^hich is 
the bitterness in the cup of human woe. 

(2.) I proceed now to offer some remarks on the 
extent of temptations to this vice. And on this point, I 
shall not avail myself of the statistics of intemperance. 
1 shall not attempt to number its victims. I wish to 
awaken universal vigilance, showing that the tempta- 
tions to this excess are ^spread through all classes of 
society. We ar*e apt to* speak as if the laborious, un- 
educated, unimproved, were alone in danger, and as if 
we ourselves had no interest in this cause, except as 
otlfcers**^re concerned. But it is not so ; multitudes 
in. all classes are in danger. In truth when we recall 
the sad histories of not a few in every circle, who once 
stood among the firmest and then yielded to temptation, 
we ^re taught, thaf^ none; of us should dismiss fear, that 
we too may be walking on the edge of the abyss. 
The young are expose^! to intemperance, for youth 
, wants forethought, loves excitement, is apt to place 
happiness in gaiety, is prone to convivial ])leasure, and 
too often finds or makes tljis the pafh to hell ; nor are 
the old secure, for age unnerves th^ mind as well as 
the btHly, and silently steals away the power of self- 
control. The idle are in scarcely less peril than the 
oVer-worked labourer ;• for uneasy cravings spring up 
in the vaca]it mind, ai^l the excitement of intoxicating 
draughts is greedily sought as an escape from the 
intolerable weaidness of having nothing to do. Men 
of a coarse, •uirefined character, fall, easily into intem- 
perance, because they see little in its brutalit}^ to 
disgust them. It is a sadder thought that men of 
genius and sensibility are hardl}" less exposed. Strong 
action o& thq mffid is even ij^ore exhausting than the 
toil tjie hands.. It uses up, if I may so say, the 
finer spirits, and leaves either a sinking of the system 
which craves for tonics, or a restlessness which seeks 
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relief in deceitful sedatives. Besides, it is natural for 
minds ef great energy to hunger for strong excitement ; 
and this when not found in innocent occupation and 
amusement, is too often sought in criminal indulgence. 
These remarks apply peculiarly to men whose genius 
is poetical, imaginative, allied with and quickened by 
peculiar sensibility. Such men, living in worlds of 
their own creation, kindling themselves with ideal 
beauty and joy, and too often losing themselves ir- 
reveries, in which imaginatio'ti mimst'^irs to appetite, 
and the sensual triumphs over the spiritual nature*, 
are peculiarly in danger of losing the balance of the 
mind, of losing calm thought, clear judgmerni*''^ ynd 
moral strength of will, become children of impulse, 
learn to despise simple and common pleasures, and are 
hurried to ruin by a feverish thirst of high-wrought, 
delirious gratification. In such men, these mental 
causes of excess «aro often aggravated by peculiar 
irritableness of the nervous system. Hence the records 
of literature are so sad. Hence the brightest lights of 
the intellectual world have so often undergone disas- 
trous eclipse ; atvjl the inspired voice of genius, so 
thidlling, so exahing, has died away in the brutal or 
idiot cries of iutempei'ance. I have now been speaking 
of the highest order of intellectual men ; but it may be 
said of men of education in genoral, that they must not 
feel themselves beyond peril. It is said that- as large a 
proportion of intemperate men can be found among 
those who have gone through our colleges, as among 
an equal number of men in the same sphere of life who 
have not enjoyed the same culture. It must not, 
however, be inferred that the cultivation of the intellect 
affords no moral aids. The truth is, that its good 
tendencies are thwarted. Educated Vnen fall victims 
to temptation as often as other men,* not because 
education is inoperA^tive, but becau.se our public semi- 
nlries give a training, being directed almost 
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.wholly to the development of the intellect, and Very 
little* to moral culture, and still less to the inVi^oration 
of the physical system. Another cause of the evil is 
probably this, that young men, liberally educated, enter 
on professions which give at first little or no occupation, 
which expose them, perhaps for yegirs, to the tempta- 
tions of leisure, the most perilous in an age of in- 
experience and passion. Accordingly the ranks of 
iltemperance are recruited from that class which forms 
the chief hope otf Society! And I would I could stop 
here. But there is ano^/her prey on which intemper- 
ance seizes, still more to be deplored, and that is 
Wc\i3aliiT> I know no sight on earth more sad than 
wonian’s countenance, which once knew no suffusion 
but the gl^w of exquisite feeling, or the blush of 
hallowed modesty, crimsoned, deformed by intemper- 
ance. Even womai> is not safe. The delicacy of her 
phy^cal organization exposes her to inequalities of 
feeling which temj^t to the seductive relief given by 
cordials. Man with his *iron nerves little knows what 
Ihe sensitive frame of woman suffers, how many de- 
sponding imaginations throng on herein her solitudes, 
how often she is exhaiistcJ by unrenfitting cares, and 
how much the })ower of self-control is impaired by 
repeated derangements of her frail system. The truth 
should be told. In all* our families, no matter what 
their condition, there are endangered individuals, and 
fear and watchfulness in regard to intemperance belong 
to all. 

Do not say that I* exaggerate your exposure to in- 
tem])erance. Let no man say, when Eie thinks of the 
dtfunkard, broken in health and spoiled of intellect, ‘ I 
can never so fall.' He thought as little of falling in his 
•earlier yejy's, Thft promise of his youth was as bright 
as yours; and*evcn after he began his downward course 
he was hs unsuspicicjis as the firmest around lym, ^nd 
woul^ have repelled as indignantly the admonition to* 
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beware of irittoperance. The danger of this vice lies 
in its jfilmost imperceptible approach. Few who perish 
by it know its first accesses. Youth does not see or 
suspect drunkenness in the sparkling beverage which 
quickens all its susceptibilities of joy. The invalid does 
not see it in the cordial, which his physician prescribes, 
and which gives new tone to his debilitated organs. 
The man of thought and ngenius detects no palsying 
poison in the draught which seems a spring of inspira- 
tion to intellect and imagination. The lover of social 
pleasure little dreams that the glass which animates 
conversation will ever be drunk in solitude, and will 
sink him too low for the intercourse in which-*-k^ pow 
delights. Intemperance comes with noiseless step, and 
binds its first cords with a touch too light to be felt. 
This truth of mournful experience should be treasured 
up by us all, and should infiiierce the habits and 
arrangements of domestic and social life in every Class 
of the communitj; 

Such is the extent of the temptations of this vice. 
It is true, however, that whilst its ravages may be 
traced through ail conditions, they are chiefly to be 
found in the poorer and labouring portions of society. 
Here its crimes and woes swell to an amount which 
startles and appals us. Here the evil is to be chiefly 
withstood. I shall, therefore, in my following remarks, 
confine myself very much to the causes and remedies of 
intemperance in this class of the community. 

(3.) Among the causes of intemperance in the class 
of which I have spoken, not a few are tq be found in 
the present state of society, which every man does 
something to confirm^ and which brings to most of qs 
many privileges. On these I shall now insist, because 
they show our obligation to do what<iwe can ^to remove 
the evil. It is just that they who receive good should 
aid those who receive harm froni our present social 
organization. Undoubtedly, the primary cause of in- 
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•temperance is in the intemperate thenii^elves, in their 
moral weakness and irresolution, in the voluhtsfry sur- 
render of themselves to temptation. Still, society, by 
increasing temptation and diminishing men’s power to 
resist, becomes responsible for all wide-spread vices, and 
is bound to put forth all its energy for their suppression. 
This leads me to consider some of* the causes of in- 
temperance which have thdrir foundation in our social 
slate. 

One cause of fch5 comnTonness of intemperance in the 
present state of things, i# the heavy burden of care and 
toil, which is laid on a large multitude of men. Multi- 
tudes'^ Ijo earn subsistence for themselves and their 
faijiilies, are often compelled to undergo a degree of 
labour exhajisting to the spirits and injurious to health. 
Of consequence, relief is sought in stimulants. We do 
not find that civilimtion lightens men’s toils ; as yet it 
has increased them ; and*in this effect, I see the sign of 
a deep defect in what we call the p^jpgress of society. 
It cannot be the design* of the Creator, that the whole 
of life should be spent in drudgery for the supply of 
animal wants. That civilization is very imperfect, in 
which the mass of men can ^redeem no^ime from bodily 
labour, iov intellectual, moral, and social culture. It is 
melancholy to witness the degradation of multitudes to 
tho condition of beasts orf burden. Exhausting toils un- 
fit the mind to withstand temptation. The man, spent 
with labour, and cut oft by his condition from higher 
pleasures, is impelled to, seek a deceitful solace in 
sensual excess^ How* the condition of society shall be 
so changed as to prevent excessive pressure on any class, 
m undoubtedly a hard question. One thing seems plain, 
that there is no tendency in our present institutions and 
habits to jjring refief. On the contrary, rich and poor 
seem to be mdre and more impressed with incessant toil, 
exhausling forethought, anxious struggles, feverish f om- 
petitjions. Some look to legislation to lighten the bur» 
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deri of the labouring class. But equal laws and civil 
liberty have no power to remove the shocking contrast 
of condition which all civilised communities present. 
Inward, spiritual improvement, I believe, is the only 
sure remedy for social evils. What we need is, a new 
diffusion of Christian, fraternal love, to stir up the 
powerful and prosx)erous, to succour liberally and en- 
courage the unfortunate or 'Weak, and a new diffusion of 
intellectual and moral force^ to make the multitude 
efficient for their own support, to fbrm them to self- 
control, and to breathe a spint of independence, which 
will scorn to ask or receive unnecessary relief. 

Another cause, intimately connected with tffe Tart, is 
the intellectual depression and the ignorance to which 
many are subjected. They who toil from morning to 
night, without seasons of thought and mental improve- 
ment, are of course exceedingly' narrowed in their 
faculties, views, and sources of gratification. The 
present moment, and the body, engross their thoughts. 
The pleasures of intellect, of imagination, of taste, of 
reading, of cultivated society, are almost entirely denied 
them. What pleasures but those of the senses remain ? 
Unused to reflection and forethought, how dim must be 
their perceptions of religion and duty, and how little 
fitted are they to cope with temptation ! Undoubtedly 
in this country, this cause of intemperance is less opera- 
tive than in others. There is less braital ignorance here 
than elsewhere ; but, on the other hand, the facilities of 
excess are incomparably greater, so that for the un- 
educated, the temptation to vice may be stronger in this 
than in less enlightened lands. Our outward prosperity, 
unaccompanied with proportionate moral and ment£«l 
improvement, becomes a mighty impulse to intemper- 
ance, and this impulse ^the prosperous are bound to 
withstand. 

J. proceed to another cause of intemperance, among 
uhe poor and labouring classes, and that is the general 
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.sensuality and earth liiiess of the cornmuifity. There is 
indecy:! much virtue, much spirituality, in the proliferous 
classes, but it is generally unseen. There is a vastly 
greater amount in these classes, of worldliness, of de- 
votion to the senses, and this stands out in bold relief. 
The majority live unduly for the body. Where there 
is little intemperance in the common ^acceptation of that 
term, there is yet a grciat amount of excess. Thousands, 
a.re never drunk, ]»lace their chief happiness in 
pleasures of the ^ahle. ifow much of the intellect of 

this community is i>alsie(K how much of the expression 
of the countenance blottcdi out, how much of the spirit 
])ui:jj^ed, 'through unwise indulgence ! What is the great 
lesson, which the more prosperous classes teach to the 
pooler? Xpt self-denial, not spirituality, not the gi’cat 
Christimi linth, that liuman hap})incss lies in the 
triumphs of the inirul ovei- the body, in inward force 
and life. The poorer arc 'taught by the riclier, that the 
greatest good is ease, indulgence, ^'he voice which 
descends from the prospeVems, contiadicts the lessons of 
tdirist and of sound philosophy. It is the sensindity, 
the earthliuess of those who give the tone to ])ublic 
sentiment, which is cliargciilde with ci* vast amount of 
llie intetfiipei'anee of the ])Oor. How is the ])()or man to 
resist intem])erance ' Only by a moral force, an energy 
of will, a princi]de of seU’- lenial in his soul. And where 
is this taught him ? i);»es a higher morality come to 
him from those who.s*e condition makes them his 
superiors ? The great nuiuiry which he hears among 
(ho better educated is, hat shall we cat and drink, 
and wherewithal >hall we be clothed ? Unceasing 
i^ruggles for outward, earthly, sensual good, constitute 
the chief activity which lie sees around him. To vsup- 
• ]>os(^ that^the po#i-er cla'^ses should receive lessons of 
luxury and self-indulgence frofn the moie prosperous, 
and shfatfd yet res^t the most urgent temptaj^ions to 
excess, is to expect from them a moral force, in wtich# 

0 
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we feel ourselves to be sadly wanting. In their hard 
eonflict^ how little of life-giving truth, of elevating 
thought, of heavenly aspiration, do they receive from 
those above them in worldly condilion ! 

Another cause of intemperance is the want of self- 
respect which the^ present state of society induces 
among the poor and laborious. Just as far as wealth is 
the object of worship, the measure of men’s importance, 
the badge of distinction, so far there will be a tendenc;; 
to self-contempt and self-abandonincfiit among those 
whose lot gives them no ch-ance of its acquisition. 
Such naturally feel as if the great good of life were 
denied them. They see themselves neglectedr^’ Their 
condition cuts them off from communication with the 
improved. They think they have little stake in tlie 
general weal. They do not feel as if they had a 
character to lose. jSothing remind^* them of the great- 
ness of their nature. Nothing teaches them that in 
their obscure lot they may secui e the highest good on 
earth. Catching from the general tone of society the 
ruinous notion that wealth is honour as well as ha])})i- 
ness, they see in - their narrow lot nothing to inspire 
self-respect. In '4his delusion they are not more de- 
graded than the prosperous ; they but echo the voice of 
society ; but to them the delusion ])rings a deeper, 
immediate ruin. By sinking them in their own eyes, it 
robs them of a powerful protection against low vices. 
It prepares them for coarse manners, for gross pleasures, 
for descent to brutal degra<^lation. Of all classes of 
society, the poor should be treated with peculiar defer- 
ence, as the means of counteracting their chief peril ; I 
mean, the loss of self-respect. But to all their othe«r’ 
evil is added peculiar neglect. Cari we then wonder at 
their fall ? ^ 

I might name other causes in our social constitution 
favouring intempet ance ; Imt 1 mpst pass ttiein, and 
will suggest one characteristic of our times, w^hich 
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• increases all the tendencies to this vice. *Our times are 
distinguished by what is called a love of excitement ; in 
other words, by a love of strong stim\dants. To be 
stimulated, excited, is the universal want. The calm- 
ness, sobriety, plodding industry of our fathers have been 
succeeded by a feverish restlessnes§. The books that 
are read are not the great, standard, immortal works of 
genius, which require caln# thought, and inspire deep 
feeling; l>ut cphemei'al works, which are run through 
with a railroad iflpldily, jfnd which give a pleasure not 
unlike that produced b;f exhilarating draughts. Busi- 
ness is become a race, and is hurried on by the 
exojteffmnt of great risks, and the hope of gr‘eat ])rofits. 
Even religion partakes the general restlessness. In 
some places, extravagant measures, which storm the 
nervous system, and drive the more sensitive to the 
borders of irisanit}*, are resorted to for its promotion. 
Everywhere peojde go to church to be excited rather 
than improved. This thirst for stii^ulants cannot, be 
shut up in certain spheres. It spreads through and 
characterizes the community. It pervades those classes 
who, unhappily, can afford themselvffs but one stiong 
stimulus, intoxicating liejuor : and jpmong these the 
spirit of the age breaks out in intemperance. 

(4.) I have now set before you some of the causes 
of nntemperanoe in ouF present social state ; and this 
I have done that you^may feel that society, in all its 
ranks, especially in the highest, is l>ound in justice to 
resist the evil ; and not only justice, but benevolence 
pleads with to spare no efforts for its pi evention or 
cure. The thought that in the bosom of our .society 
•re multitudes standing on the brink of ])erdition, 
multitudes who are strongly tempted to debase and 

’ destroy tl^eir rational nature, to sink into brutal excess, 
to seal ^eir ruin in this world and in the world to 
come, ‘ought to w^igh on us as burden, yugl^t to 
insj)ire deeper concern than the visitation of pestilence,* 
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ought to rouse every man who has escaped this 
degradation to do what he may to rescue the fallen, 
and still more, to save the falling. 

The question now comes, How shall we arrest, how 
suppress, this great evil ? Such is our last imjuiry, and 
to this I answer, there are two modes of action. To 
rescue men, we must act on them inwardly or out- 
wardly. We must either y,lve them strength within, to 
withstand the temptations to intemperance, or we mn°i 
remove these temptations wiihout. Y/e must incre<ase 
the power of resistance, or diminish the pressure which 
is to be resisted. Both modes of influence are useful, 
but the first incalculably the most important. .No man 
is safe against this foe, but he who is armed with moial 
force, with strength in his own soul, vdth the might of 
princi[)le, and a virtuous will. The great means, then, 
of repressing intemperance, in those portions of society 
which are most exposed to it, is to communicate to 
them, or awaken in them, moral strength, the power of 
self-denial, a nobler and more vigorous action of con- 
science and religious principle. In other words, to 
save the labounbig and poor from intemperance, we 
must set in action amongst them the means of in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious iTn])rovemenl,. Y'o must 
strive to elevate them as rational and moral beings, to 
unfold their highest nature. It is idle to think that, 
whilst these classes remain the same in other respects, 
they can be cured of intemj)erance. Intemperance does 
not stand alone in their condition and character. It 
is a part or sign of general degradation. It can only be 
effectually removed by exalting their whole character 
and condition. To heal a diseased limVj or organ, you 
must< relieve and .strengthen the whole body. 80 it i.s 
with the mind. AVe cannot, if we woiild, remov(i those 
vices from the ])oor which are annoying to ourselves, 
and leave them, in other respects, as corrupt as before. 
Nothing but a general improvement of their nature can 
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.fortify them against the crimes which make them 
scoujges alike to themselves and to their raca ^ 

And how may moral strength, force of principle, be 
communicated to the less prosperous classes of society % 
I answer, hrst, the surest means is to increase it among 
the more favoured. All classes of a community have 
connections, sympathies. Let selhshncss and sensuality 
reign among the prosperous and educated, and the poor 
|nd uneducated will reflect these vices in grosser forms. 
That man is thc«b#st frie«d to temperance, among high 
and low, whose character and life express clearly and 
strongly moral energy, self-denial, superiority to the 
body, ^sAipeiiority to wealth, elevation of sentiment and 
principle. The gi eatest benefactor to society is not he 
who serves Jt b}" single acts, but whose general character 
is the manifestation of a higher life and sjiirit than 
pervades the mass. , Such men are the salt of the earth. 
Th^ might of iridividuitl virtue surpasses all other 
poweis. The multiplication of individuals of true force 
and dignity of mind would be the sui^st of all omens of 
the suppression of intemperance in every condition of 
society. 

Another means is, the c^iltivation cjf a more fraternal 
intei’cc^jii’se than now exists between the more and loss 
improved ])ortions of the community. Our present 
social Ixirrners and distinctions, in so far as they restrict 
sympathy, and substitute the spirit of caste, the bigotry 
of rank, for the spirit df humanit}^ for reverence of our 
common nature, ought to be reprobated as gross 
violations of the Christian’ law. Those classes of society 
which have light, strength, and virtue, are bound to 
communicate these to such as want them. The weak, 
ignorant, falling and fallen, ought not to be cut off from 
their more favoured brethren, ought not to be left to 
act contfnually and exclusively on one another, and 
thus tjo ^ro})agate •their crimes and woes without end. 
The good should form a holy conspiracy agSinsB evil, 
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should assail it by separate and joint exertion, should 
approach it, study it, weep and pray over it, and tl^row 
all their souls into efforts for its removal. My friends, 
you whom God has prospered, whom He has en- 
lightened, in whose hearts He has awakened a reverence 
for Himself, what are you doing for the fallen, the 
falling, the miserable of your race ? When an improved 
Christian thinks of the ma^s of unpitied, unfriended 
guilt in this city, must he not be shocked at the hard- 
ness of all our hearts ? Are we net c.ll of one blood, 
one nature, one heavenly descent ; and are outward 
distinctions, which to-morrow are to be buried for ever 
in the tomb, to divide us from one another, to cut off 
the communications of brotherly sympathy and aid ? 
In a Christian community, not one human being should 
be left to fall, without counsel, remonstrance, sympathy, 
encouragement, from others more enlightened and 
virtuous than himself. Say not this cannot be dvine. 
I know it cannot be done without great changes in our 
habits, views, feelings ; but these changes must be 
made. A new boncl must unite the scattered portions 
of men. A new sense of responsibility must stir up the 
enlightened, the prosperous, the virtuous. Christianity 
demands this. The progress of society demands it. I 
see blessed omens of this, and they are among the 
brightest features of our times. 

Again, to elevate and strengthen the more exposed 
classes of society, it is indispensable that a higher 
Education should be afforded them. We boast of the 
means of education afforded to the poorest here. It 
may be said with truth, in regard to both rich and poor, 
that these means are very deficient. As to moraj, 
education, hardly any provisions are made for it in 
our public schools. To educate is soir.sthiiig more than 
to teach those elements of knowledge which are needed 
to get a subsistence It is to exercise and call cut the 
higher faculties and affections of a human being. 
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Education is not the authoritative, compulsory, mechani- 
cal training of passive pupils, but the influence of 
gifted and quickenii^g minds on the spirits of the young. 
Such education is, as yet, sparingly enjoyed, and cannot 
be too fervently desired. Of what use, let me ask, is 
the wealth of this community, but to train up a better 
generation than ourselves ? Of what use, I ask, is 
freedom, exccj)t to call f^rth the best powers of all 
glasses and of every individual ? What, but human 
improvement, is* the grej^t end of society 1 Why ought 
we to sustain so anxiously republican institutions, if 
they do not tend to form a nobler race of men, and to 
spread^jiobleness through all conditions of social life ? 
It ^8 a melancholy and prevalent error among us, that 
persons in the labouring classes are denied by their 
conditions ’any considerable intellectual improvement. 
They must live, ij is thought, to work, not to fulfil 
the*great end of a hunntn being, which is to unfold his 
diviimst powers and affections. But it is not so. The 
poorest child might ami ought to Have liberal means 
of self-improvement ; and were there a true reverence 
among us for human nature and fyr ('hristianity, he 
would find them. In a letter, recei^ly received from 
a most intelligent traveller in Germany, I am informed 
that in certain parts of that country there is found, in 
tlip most depressed classes, a degree of intellectual 
culture not generally supposed to consist with their 
lot; that a sense of tsiie beautiful in nature and art 
produces much happiness in a portion of society which 
among us is thought to be’ disqualified for this innocent 
and elevatecf pleasure ; that the teaching in Sunday 
^schools is in some places more various than here ; and 
that a collection of books and a degree of scientific 
knowledge mayj;)e met in cottages far inferior to the 
dwelling? of our husbandraen. ‘ In short,’ my friend 
adds, have seen abundant prqpf that intellectual 
culture, as found here, spreads its light and comfort 
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through a clrss that hardly exists at all with us, or 
where it . does exist, is generally supposed to labour 
under a degree of physical wretchedness inconsistent 
with such culture.’ Information of this kind should 
breathe new hope into philanthropic labours for the 
intellectual and moral life of every class in society. 
How much may be done in this city to spread know- 
ledge, vigour of thought, the sense of beauty, the 
pleasures of the imagination and the fine arts, and, 
above ail, the influences of rebgion, "h-ough our whole 
community ! Were the pros]>erous and educated to 
learn that, after providing for their families, they can- 
not bettei* employ their possessions and influcn'^e than 
in forwarding the improvement and elevation of society, 
how soon would this city be regenerated ! How many 
generous spirits might be enlisted hercj l>y a wise 
bounty in the work of training their fellow-creatures ! 
Wealth cannot be better used thaTi in rescuing mCxi of 
vigorous and disinterested minds from worldly toils and 
cares, in giving them time and (opportunity for generous 
self-cultui’e, and in e7iabling them to devote their whole 
strength and being to a like culture of their race. The 
surest mark of a true civilization is, that the arts which 
minister to sensuality decrease, and spiritual employ- 
ments are multiplied, or that more and more of the 
highest ability in the state is withdrawn from labouis 
for the animal life, and conseciat<}d to the work of 
calling forth the iT]tellect, the imagination, the con- 
science, the pure affections, the moral energy, of the 
community at large, and especially of the young. What 
is now wasted among us in pidvate show and luxury, if 
conscientiously and wisely dev(Ued to the furnishing of 
means of generous ctilture to all classes among us, 
would render this city the wonder and joy of the 
whole earth. What is thus wasted might supply not 
only the means of education in the sciences, bat in the 
refined aits. Music might here be spread as freely as 
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in Germany, and be made a lightener of»toil, a cheerer 
of society, a relief of lonclines, a solace in tke j)oorest 
dwellings. Still more, what we now waste would 
furnish this city, in a course of years, with the chief 
attractions of Paris, with another Louvre, and with a 
Garden of Plants, where the gifted of all classes might 
have opportunity to cultivate the lov^ of nature and art. 
Happily, the cause of a higjier education begins to find 
fjiends here, thanks to that enlightened and noble- 
minded son of lioston, whose ashes now slumber on a 
foreign shore, but who»has left to his birthplace a 
testimony of filial love, in his munificent bequest for 
the (lifiiision of liberal instruction through this metro- 
polis. Honoured be the name of Lowell, the intellectual 
benefactor of his native city ! A community, directing 
its energies* chicfiy to a higher education of its rising 
mem]»ers, to a genej-ous development of human nature, 
woukl achiev(; what as *yet has not entered human 
thought ; and it is for this end that we ought to labour. 
Our show and our luxirry, how contemptible in com- 
^xirison with the improvement of our families, neigh- 
bourhood, and race ! 

We w^ant better teachers and raor^ teachers for all 
classes ^of society, for rich and poor, for children and 
adults. We want that the resources of the community 
shctfild be directed to th^ procuring of better instructors, 
as its highest concern. One of the surest signs of the 
regeneration of society* will be the elevation of the art 
of teaching to the highest rank in the community. 
When a people shall Jearn that its greatest benefactors 
and most important members are meri devoted to the 
liberal instruction of all its classes, to the work of 
raising to life its buried intellect, it will have opened to 
.itself the path of* true glory. This truth is making its 
way. Boffrates is now regarded as the greatest man in 
an age* of great m(?ri. The name King has grown 
dim before that of Apostle. To teach, wh^hef by^ 
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word or action, is the highest function on earth. It is 
commonly supposed that instructors are needed only in 
the earlier years of life. But ought the education of a 
human being ever to cease ? And may it not always be 
forwarded by good instruction ? Some of us, indeed, 
can dispense with all teachers save the silent book. 
But to the great nrajority the voice of living teachers is 
an indispensable means of cultivation. The discovery 
and supply of this want would give a new aspect to^,a 
community. Nothing is more needed than that men of 
superior gifts and of benevolent spirit should devote 
themselves to the instruction of the less enlightened 
classes in the great end of life, in the dignit}>of their 
nature, in their rights and duties, in the history, laws, 
and institutions of their country, in the philosophy of 
their employments, in the laws, harmonies, and produc- 
tions of outward nature, and especially in the art of 
bringing up children in health of body and in vigour 
and purity of mind. We need a new profession or 
vocation, the object of which shall be to wake up the 
intellect in those spheres where it is now buried in’ 
habitual slumber. We honour, and cannot too much 
honour, the philanthropist, who endows permanent 
institutions for the relief of human suffering ; )3Ut not 
less good, I apprehend, would he accomplished by in- 
quiring for and seizing on men of superior ability and 
disinterestedness, and by sending them forth to act 
immediately on society. A philanthropist who should 
liberally afford to one such man the means of devoting 
himself to the cultivation of the poorer clavsses of society 
would confer invaluable good. One gifted man, with 
his heart in the work, who should live among the un- 
educated, to spread useful knowledge and quickening 
truth, by conversation and hooks, by ^rank and friendly 
intercourse, by encouraging meetings for imjfrovement, 
by forming the more teachable into* classes, alid« giving 
to these the animation of his presence and guidance, by 
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bringing parents to an acquaintance with the principles 
of physical, intellectual, and moral education, fcy in- 
structing families in the means and conditions of health, 
by using, in a word, all the methods which an active, 
generous mind would discover or invent for awakening 
int/clligence and moral life ; one gifted man, so devoted, 
might impart a new tone and spirit* to a considerable 
circle ; and what would be tiie result were such men to 
b(^ multiplied and combined, so that a community might 
be f>ervaded by tliefr influence ? AV e owe much to the 
writings of men of geniits, piety, science, and exalted 
virtue. But most of these remain shut up in narrow 
spheres.’--. AA^e want a class of liberal instructors whose 
vocation it shall be to place the views of the .most en- 
lightened myids within the reach of a more and more 
extensive portion of their fellow-creatures. The wealth 
of a community should flow out like water for the pre- 
paration and employment f)f such teachers, for enlisting 
powerful and generous minds in thc^work of giving 
impulse to their race, dfisus Christ, in instituting the 
Ministry, laid the foundation of the intellectual and 
moral agency which 1 now urge. O® this foundation 
we ought to build more aftd more, ujitil a life-giving 
influence shall penetrate all classes of society. What a 
painful thought is it that such an immense amount of 
intellectual and moral }>pwer, of godlike energy, is this 
very moment lying dead among us! Can we do nothing 
for its resurrection Until this be done, we may lop 
off the branches of intemperance, but its root will live ; 
and happy shall we be if its poisonous shade do not 
again darken our land. Let it not ]% said that the 
l^orious can find no time for such instruction as is now 
proposed. More or less leisure, if sought, can be found 
in almost every IMe. Nor let it be said that men able 
and disposed to carry on this ^?ork must not be looked 
for in swell a world ‘as ours. Chrislianity, which has 
wrought so many miracles of beneficence, whtch lias, 
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sent forth so many apostles and martyrs, so many 
Howards’ and Clarksons, can raise np labourers for this 
harvest also. Nothing is needed but a new pouring out 
of the spirit of t.^hristian love, nothing but a new compre- 
hension of the brotherhood of the human race, to call 
forth efforts which seem impossibilities in a self-seeking 
and self-indulging age. 

I will add but one n ore means of giving moral 
power and general improvement to those portions of the 
community in which interapeiance hnds its chief victims. 

must not only j)romotc education in general, but 
especially send among them (dnistian instruction, 
Christian teachers, who shall be wholly devoted to their 
spiritual- welfare. And here 1 cannot but express my 
joy at the efforts made for establishing a ministry 
among the ])oor in this and other ‘cities. Though not 
sustained as it should be, it yet subsists in sufficient 
vigour to show what it can accomplish. I regard this 
institution as among the ha})piest omens of our times. 
It shows that- the spirit of him who came to seek and to 
save thjit which v’as lost is not dead among us. (.Chris- 
tianity is the mighty })ower before which intem])erancc 
is to fall. ChiT tianity, faithfully preached, a.ssails and 
withstands this vice, by ajipealing, as nothing else can, 
to men s hopes and fears, by speaking to conscience in 
the name of the Almighty d’ulge, by speaking to the 
heart in the name of the Merciful Father, by pi*offering 
strength to human weakness and ])ardon to human guilt, 
by revealing to men an immortal nature within, and an 
eternal state before them, by sprea<ling over this life a 
brightness borrowed from the life to come, by awaken- 
ing generous affections, and binding man by new ties 
God and his race. But Christianity, to fulfil this part 
of its mission, to reach those who a.e most exposed to 
intemperance, must nor- only speak in the churches, 
where these are oeldom found, but must enter their 
dwellings in the persons of its ministers, must commune 
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•vrith them in the Linguage of fiiendship, iifust take their 
childriJii under its guaidiaiiship and control.. The 
ministry for the poor, sustained by men worthy of the 
function, will prove one of the most powerful barriers 
ever raised against intemperance. 

The means of su})pres.sing this vice on which I have 
hitherto insisted, have for their objeef to strengthen and 
elevate the whole character ^)f the classes most exposed 
t(^ intemperance. 1 would now suggest a few means 
fitted to a.cc(mipligh«the sjjciu* end, by diminishing or re- 
moving the temptations ti» this vice. 

The first means which 1 shall suggest of placing 
a ueop'lfi beyond the tcm])tations to inlemperance, 
is To furnish them with the means of innocent 
pleasure. This topic, 1 a])prehend, has nf)t been 
suhicientl}^ insisted * 011 . I feel its importance, and 
pro{)()se to enlarge ^i])on it, though some of the topics 
whic4i 1 may introduce nlay seem to some hardly con- 
sistent with th(‘. gravity of this occasion. We ought 
not, however, to respect the claims of ttiat gravity Avhich 
\)revents a faithful exjioMtiou of what may serve and 
imjirove our fellow-creatures. 

I have said, a ])eo])lc l^hould bo guarded against 
tem])taUon to unlawfid pleasui’es by furnishing the 
means of innocent ones. l>y innocent pleasures 1 mean 
such as excite moderately ; such as produce a cheerful 
frame of miiul, not boisterous mirth ; such as refresh, 
instead of exhausting, •the system; such as occur fre- 
(piently, rather than continue long; such as send us 
back to our dail}^ duties invigorated in body and in 
spirit ; such *as we can ])artake in the presence and 
|ociety of resjiectable friends ; such as consist with, 
and are favourable to, a. grateful piety ; such as are 
chastened by s(;lf«-cspect, and are accompanied with the 
consciousitess that life has a •higher end than to be 
amused. *111 every •community thei^ m/is/be pleasures, 
relaxations, and means of agreealde excitenienf ; aftd if 
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innocent onefe are not furnished, resort will be had to 
crimiual. Man was made to enjoy, as well as to labour; 
and the state of society should be adapted to this 
principle of human nature. France, especially before 
the revolution, has been represented as a singularly 
temperate country ; a fact to be explained, at least in 
part, b}^ the constitutional cheerf\dness of that people, 
and by the prevalence of simple and innocent gratifica- 
tions, especially among the peasantry. Men drink to 
excess very often to shake off depression, or to satisfy 
the restless thirst for agreeable excitement ; and these 
motives are excluded in a cheeiful community. A 
gloomy state of society, in which there are few innocent 
recreations, may be expected to abound in drunkenness, 
if opportunities are afforded. The savage drinks to 
excess because his hours of sobriety are dull and un- 
varied ; because in losing the consciousness of his 
condition and his existence, he loses little whidh he 
wishes to retaip. The labouiing classes are most 
exposed to intemj)erance, because they have at present 
few other pleasurable excitements. A man who, 
after toil, has nesources of blameless recreation, is 
less tempted than other men to seek self-oblivion. He 
has too many of the pleasures of a man to takejup with 
those of a brute. Thus, the encouragement of simple, 
innocent enjoyment is an important means of temper- 
ance. 

These remarks show the inlportance of encouraging 
the efforts which have commenced among us for spread- 
ing the accomplishment of Musk* through our whole 
community. It is now proposed that this shall be made 
a regular branch in our schools ; and every friend of tl^e 
people must wish success to the experiment. I am not 
now called to speak of all the good ir^iluences of music, 
particularly of the strength which it may and ought 
to give to the rc?iigious sentiment, and to all pure 
and' generous emotions. Regarded merely as a refined 
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pleasure, it has a favourable bearing on {)ublic morals. 
Lot taste and skill in this beautiful art be spreud^mong 
us, and every family will have a new resource. Home 
will gain a new attraction. Social intercourse will be 
more cheerful, and an innocent ])iiblic amusement will 
be furnished to the community. Public amusements, 
bringing multitudes together to kirfdle with one emo- 
tion, to share the same inno<ient jo}^ have a humanizing 
iiflnence ; and among these bonds of society })erhaps no 
one produces so itufth urinftixed good as music. What a 
fulness of enjoyment has* our (Veator placed within our 
reach, by surrounding us with an atmosphere which 
maji be- shaped into SAveet sounds % And yet this 
goodness is almost lost upon us, through want of 
culture of tjie organ by Avhich this provision is to be 
enjoyed. 

Dancing is an* amusement which has been dis- 
couraged in our country *by many of the best people, 
and not without reason. Dancing is associated in their 
minds with balls ; and this is one of the worst forms of 
social pleasure. The time consumed in preparation for 
a ball, the waste of thought upon itf the extravagance 
of dress, the late hours, the* exhaustioi* of strength, the 
ex[)osu¥e of health, and the languor of the succeeding 
day, -these and other evils connected with this amuse- 
ment are strong rcasonig for banishing it fiom the com- 
munity. But dancing ought not therefore to be 
proscribed. On the contrary, balls should be dis- 
couraged for this among other reasons, that dancing, 
instead of beyng a rare pleasure, requiring elaborate 
preparation, may l>ecome an every -day amusement, and 
ICiay mix with our common intercourse. This exercise 
is fimong the most healthfdf. The body as well as the 
* mind feel^ its gladdening influence. No amusement 
seems more to have a foundation in our nature. The 
animation of yout5 overflows spofitaneously in har- 
mdnjous movements. The true idea of dancing enfitlesi 
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it to favour. Its eiul is, to realize perfect grace in 
motion ; and who does not know that a sense of the 
graceful is one of the higher faculties of our nature ? 
It is to be desired that dancing should become too 
common among us to be made the object of special 
preparation as in the ball ; that membevs of the same 
family, when confined by unfavourable weather, should 
recur to it for exercise and exhilaration ; that branches 
of the same family should enliven in this way then* 
occasional meetings ; that it should nil uj) an hour in all 
the assemblages for relaxation in Avhich the young form 
a part. It is to bo desired that this accomplishment 
should be extended to the labouring classes of society, 
not only as an innocent pleasure, luit as a means of 
improving the manners. AVhy shall not gmcefubiess be 
spread through tlie whole cominhnily ? Fi’om the 
French nation we learn that a degree of gi'ace and 
refinement of manners may pervade all classes. The 
philanthropist and ('liristian must <lesire to break down 
the partition-walls between human beings in dilierent 
conditions ; and one means of doing this is to remove 
the conscious a.vkwardtiess which confinement to 
laborious occupations is apt to induce. An accomplish- 
ment giving free and graceful mo\cinent, though a far 
weaker bond than intellet-tual or mural culture, still 
does something to bring those ''dio p.artakc it near each 
other, 

I approach another su]>ject, on which a gj’oatei’ variety 
of opinion exists than on the last, and that is the 
Theatre. In its present state, the theatre deseiwes no 
encouragement. It is an accumulation of immoral 
influences. It has nourished intemperance and all vice 
In saying this, I do not* say that the amusement is 
radically, essentiall}^ evil. 1 can conceive of a ibeatre 
which would be the noblest of all amusements, and 
would take a high .ank among the means of refiiiing the 
taste and elevating the charactei* of the people. The 
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deep woes, the mighty and terrible passions, and ‘the 
sublime emotions of genuine tragedy, are fitted tb thrill 
us with human sympathies, with profound interest in 
our nature, with a consciousness of what man can do 
and dare and suffer, with an awed feeling of the fearful 
mysteries of life. The soul of the spectator is stirred 
from its depths ; and the lethargy in which so many 
live is roused, at least for a fime, to some intenseness of 
thought and sensibility. The di‘ama answers a high 
purpose when it*pTaces us in the ])j esence of the most 
solemn and striking events of human history, and lays 
bare to us the human heart in its most powerful, ap])al- 
ling^ glorious workings. l>ut how little does the theatre 
acc^)mplish its end ? How often is it disgraced by 
moTisti’ous distortions of human nature, and still more 
disgraced by profaneness, coarseness, indelicacy, low 
wit, ^such as no wohian voi'thy of the name can hear 
without a blush, and no man can take pleasure in with- 
out self-degradation. Is jt possible thiit a Christian and 
^ relined people can resort to theatres where exhibitions 
of dancing are given fit only for brothels, and where the 
most licentious class in th^ community throng uncon- 
cealed to tempt and destroy ? That tlTe theatr'c should 
be suff<?red to exist in its present degradation is a 
reproach to the community. Were it to fall, a better 
drama might spring uji^in its place. In the meantime, 
is there not an amusement, having an affinity with the 
drama, vhich might bo usefully introduced among us ? 
T mean Recitation. A work of genius, recited by a m;in 
of fine taste, «nthusiaSm, and powers pf elocution, is a 
very pure and high gratification. Were this art cnln- 
A%ted and encouraged, great numbers, now insensible to 
the most beautiful comjmsitions, might be waked uj) to 
'their cxceilence mid power, ^t is not easy to conceive 
of a mor^ effectual, way of spreading a refined taste 
through* a community. The drama,* niuloubtejly,, ap- 
peals* more strongly to the jiassions than recitation; but' 
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the ’latter brings out the meaning of the author more. 
Shakspeare, worthily recited, would be better undei- 
stood than on the stage. Then, in recitation, we escape 
the weariness of listening to poor performers, who, after 
all, fill up most of the time at the theatre. Kecitation, 
sufficiently varied, so as to include pieces of chaste wit 
as well as of pathos, beauty, and sublimity, is adapted 
to our present inteliectua’. progress as much as the 
drama falls below it. Should this exhibition be intio- 
duced among us successfully, the result would be that 
the power of recitation wouid be extensively called 
forth, and this would be added to our social and 
domestic pleasures. 

I have spoken in this discourse of intellectual cultiu’e, 
as a defence against intemperance, by givir‘g force and 
elevation to the mind. It also does great good as a 
source of amusement; and on thio ground should be 
spread through the community. A cultivated mind 
may be said to h'^ve infinite stores of innocent gratifica- 
tion. Everything may be made interesting to it, by 
becoming a subject of thought or irKjuiry. Hooks, 
regarded mei'ely as a gratification, ar e worth more than 
all the luxuries uu earth. A taste for literature secures 
cheerful occupation for the unemployed and -languid 
hours of life ; and how many persons, in these hours, 
for want of innocent resources, are now impelled to 
coarse and brutal pleasures ? How many young men 
can be found in this city who, unaccustomed to find a 
companion in a book, and strangeis to intellectual 
activity, are almost driven, in the long, dull evenings 
of winter, to haunts of interaf)erance and depraving 
society ? It h one of the good signs of the times thi^ 
lectures on literature and science are taking their place 
among our public amusements, and attract even more 
than theatres. This is one of the first-fruits of our 
present intellectual culture. What a harvest may we 
hope for from its wider diffusion ! 
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. In these remarks, I have insisted on tlfe importance 
of inc^reasiiig innocent gratifications in a comnMinity. 
Let us become a more cheerful, and we shall become a 
more temperate, people. To increase our susceptibility 
of innocent pleasure, and to remove many of the suffer- 
ings which tempt to evil habits, it would be well if 
physical as well as moral educatiorf were to receive 
greater attention. There is#a puny, half-healthy, half- 
diseased state of the body too common among us, which 
by producing imilancholy and restlessness, and by 
weakening the energy of tiie will, is a strong incitement 
to the use of hurtful stimulants. Many a case of in- 
ternyeranee has had its origin in bodily infirmity, 
riiysical vigour is not only valuable for its own sake, 
but* it favours temperance, by opening the mind to 
cheerful impressions, and by removing those indescrib- 
able feelings of sinjking, dis(puet, dejiression, which 
expcilence alone can enable you to understand. 1 have 
pleaded for meiital culture : but nothi^ig is gained by 
saciificing the l)ody to th5 mind. Let not intellectual 
e*ducation be sought at the expense of health. Let not 
our children in their early years be •instructed, as is 
too common, in close, unvefitilatcd I’ooins, where they 
breathe jfor hours a tainted air. Our whole iia,tiire 
must be cared for. We must become a more cheerful, 
animated people ; and fi^r this end m’c mnst propose, 
in our systems of education, the invigoration of both 
body and mind. 

I am aware that the views now expressed may not 
find unmixed favour with all the friends of temperance. 
To some, pe7’ha[>s to many, religion ?i,nd amusement 
sc^m mutually hostile, and he who pleads for the one 
may fall under suspicion of unfaithfulness to the other. 
But to fight against our nature is not to serve the cause 
‘of piety or sound morals. God, Vho gave us our nature, 
who has* constituted J)ody and mind incapable of con- 
tinued effort, who has implanted a strong desire tor 
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recreation aiter labour, who has made us for smiles 
much more than for tears, who has made laughter the 
most contagious of all sounds, whose Son hallowed a 
marriage feast by his presence and sympathy, who has 
sent the child fresh from his creating hand to develop 
its nature by active sports, and who has endowed both 
young and old with a keen susceptibility of enjoyment 
from wit and humour, — iie, who has thus formed us, 
cannot have intended us for a dull, monotonous life, jund 
cannot frown on pleasures which sblace our fatigue and 
refresh our spirits for coming toils. It is not only 
possible to reconcile amusement with duty, but to make 
it the means of more animated exertion, more fa^hful 
attachments, more grateful piety. True religion is at 
once authoritative and benign. It calls us to suffer, to 
die, rather than to swerve a hair’s breadth from what 
God enjoins as right and good ; but it teaches us that it 
is right and good, in ordinary circumstances, to unite 
relaxation withr toil, to accept God’s gifts with cheerful- 
ness, and to lighten the heart, in the intervals of exer- 
tion, by social pleasures. A religion giving dark views 
of God and infusing superstitious fear of innocent 
enjoyment, inctead of aiding sober habits, will, by 
making men abject and sad, impair their moral force, 
and prepare them for intem})erance as a refuge from 
depression or despair, »• 

Twm other means remain , to be mentioned for re- 
moving the temptations to intemperance, and these are 
the discouragement of the use and the discouragement 
of the sale of ardent spirits in the community. 

First, we should discourage the use of ardent spirits 
in the community. It is very plain — too plain to-nbe 
insisted on — that to remove what intoxicates is to 
remove intoxication. In proportion as a^^dent spirits 
are banished from our houses, our tables, our hospitali- 
ti^.s — in proportion as those who have in&ifence and 
authority in the community abstain tlicmselv^s, and 
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Ipad their dependents to abstain, from ^heir use~-r-in 
that proportion the occasions of excess mugt be 
diminished, the temptations to it must disappear. It is 
objected, 1 know, that, if we begin to give up what 
others will abuse, we must give up everything, because 
there is nothing which men will not abuse. I grant it 
is not easy to define the limits at whitih concessions are 
to stop. Were we called on ,to relinquish an important 
c(j|nfort of life, because others were perverting it into 
an instrument of erkne and woe, we should be bound to 
pause and deliberate before we act. But no such plea 
can be set up in the case before us. Ardent spirits are 
not an important comfort, and in no degree a comfort. 
They give no strength ; they contribute nothing to 
health ; they can be abandoned without the slightest 
evil. They aid men neither to bear the burden nor to 
discharge the duties of life ; and in saying this, I stop 
shorf of the truth. It is* not enough to say that they 
never do good ; they generally iryure. In their 
moderate use, they act, • in general, luifavourably on 
body and mind. According to respectable physicians, 
they are not digested like food, but ciiiculate unchanged 
like a poison through the S^^stem. Li]je other poisons, 
they mj^y occasionally benefit as medicines ; but when 
made a beverage by the healthy, they never do good ; 
they generally are pernicious They are no more in- 
tended by Providence for drink, than opium is designed 
for food. Consider' ne\t, that ardent spirits are not 
only without benefit when moderately used, but that 
they instigate to imijioderate use ; that they beget a 
craving, a feverish thirst, which multiWides want power 
tp resist ; that in some classes of society, great numbers 
become their victims, are bereft by them of reason, are 
.destroyed in body and soul, destroyed here and here- 
after ; thift families are thus •made desolate, parents 
hurried^td a premature grave, and ciiildren trained up 
to crime and shame.* Consider all this, and theb juflge,. 
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as in the sight of (lod, whether you are not bound to 
use your whole influence in banishing the use of s*pirits, 
as one of the most pernicious habits, from the com- 
munity. If you were to see, as a consequence of this 
beverage, a loathsome and mortal disease breaking out 
occasionally in all ranks, and sweeping away crowds in 
the most depressed portion of society, w^ould you not 
lift up your voices against Ct ? And is not an evil more 
terrible than pestilence the actual frequent result <f)f 
the use of spirituous li(jUors 1 That use you arc boinid 
to discourage ; and how % abstaining" wdiolly your- 
selves, by excluding ardent spirits wholly from your 
tables, by giving your whole weight and authority to 
abstinence. This practical solemn testimony, Ijutnuiq by 
the good and respectable, cannot but spread a healthful 
public sentiment through the whole community. This 
is especially our duty at the present moment, >vhen 
a great combined effort of religious and ])hilanthroi)ic 
men is directed, against this evil, and when an im- 
pression has been made on the community ’ siupassing 
the most sanguine hopes. At the present moment, he 
who uses ardent*' sjhrits, or introduces them into his 
hospitalities, viinually arrays himself against the cause 
of temperance and humanity, lie not merely gives 
an example to his children and his domestics which he 
may one day bitterly rue ; hci withstands the good in 
their struggles for the virtue and happiness of mankind. 
He forsakes the standard of social reform, and throws 
himself into the ranks of its foes. 

After these remarks, it will follow that we should 
discourage the sale of ardent spirits. What ought not 
to be used as a Ijeverage, ought not to be sold as suchi 
What the good of the community requires us to expel, 
no man has a moral ri^ht to supply. That intemper- ‘ 
ance is dreadfully multiplied by the number 9 f licensed 
shops for the retjtiling of spirits, Iwe all know: That 
* these stould be shut, every good man desires. Law 
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.however, cannot shut them except in a limited extent, 
or OTjly in a few favoured parts of the country. ,Law is 
here the will of the people, and the legislature can do 
little unless sustained by the public voice. To form, 
then, an enlightened and vigorous public sentiment, 
which will demand the suppression of these licensed 
nurseries of intemperance, is a duty to which every 
good man is bound, and service in which each may 
yike a share. And not only should the vending of 
spirits in these# impure •haunts be discouraged; the 
vending of them by respectable men should be regaided 
as a great public evil. The retailer takes shelter under 
the wholesale dealer, from whom he purchases the 
pernicious draught : and has he not a right so to do 1 
(,'ffn we expect that he should shrink from s])reading on 
a small scale what others spread largely without rebuke? 
Can we ex])ect his ^conscience to be sensitive, when he 
t refills in the steps of men of reputation ? Of the 
character of those who vend spirits I do not judge. 
They grow u]) in the ’belief of theMnnocence of the 
'traffic, and this conviction they may sincerely retain. 
But error, though sincere, is error, still. Right and 
wrong do not depend on •human juc^ment or human 
will. Jl'rutli and duty may be hidden for ages ; but 
they remain unshaken as God’s throne; and when, in 
the course of his pro^dence, they are made known to 
one or a few, they must be proclaimed, whoever may be 
opposed. Truth, truth, is the hope of the world. Let 
it be spoken in kindness, but with power. 

Some of the me^ins of withstanding intemperance 
have now been stated. Other topics,* were there time, 
^ should be glad to offer to your attention. But I must 
pause. 1 will only add that every lover of his race has 
strong encouragement to exert himself for the preven- 
tion of iiftempei ance. The striking success of societies 
instituted for this e^id should give i^nimatioii and hope. 
But even had these associations and these effcft'ts feiled, 
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I should not chjspair. From the very terribleness of the 
evil, we may derive incitement and hope in our labours 
for its suppression. It cannot be that God has created 
moral beings to become brutes, or placed them in cir- 
cumstances irresistibly impelling them to this utter 
renunciation of the proper good of their nature. There 
are, there must be, means of prevention or cure for this 
deadliest moral disease. The unhappiness is, that too 
many of us who call ourselves the friends of temper- 
ance, have not virtue and love« enough fo use powerfully 
the weapons of the spirit, for t^e succour of the tempted 
and fallen. We are ourselves too sensual to rescue 
others from sensuality. The difference between us and 
the intemperate man is too small to fit us for his 
deliverance. But that there are means of withstanding 
intemperance, that it is the design and tendency of 
Christianity to raise up men fit and worthy to wield 
these means, and that there -are always some who are 
prepared to lead the way in this holy work, I cannot 
doubt. I see, i'adeed, a terrible energy in human 
appetites and passions. But I do not faint. Truth is 
mightier than error ; virtue than vice ; God than the 
evil man. In contending earnestly against intemper- 
ance we have the help and friendship of Him who is 
Almighty. We have allies in all that is pure, rational, 
divine in the human soul, in the progressive intelligerice 
of the age, in whatever elevates public sentiment, in 
religion, in legislation, in philosophy, in the yearnings 
of the parent, in the prayers of the Christian, in the 
teaching of God’s house, in the influences of God’s 
Spirit. With th. 38 e allies, friends, helpers, let good 
men not despair, but be strong in the faith that, in due 
time, they shall reap, if they faint not. ** 



WAR.' 

( 1838 ) 

• 

I N the following lectur^, I shall aim to set forth the 
chief evil of war, to set forth its great remedy, 
and then to point out some of the causes of the faint 
impression made by its woes and crimes. 

• Before entering on these topics, I would offer one or 
two remarks. In speaking as I propose to do, of the 
evils of war, I have no thought of denying that war has 
souMJtimes done gocJd. There is no unmixed evil in the 
universe. Providence brings good from everything, 
from fearful sufferings, fi'om atrocious crimes. But 
►sufferings and crimes are not therefore to be set down 
among our blessings. Murder sometimes cuts short the 
life and triumphs of a mosster of guilt. Robbery may 
throw into circulation the useless hoards of a miser. 
Despofism may subdue an all-wasting anarchy. But' we 
do^ not, therefore, canonize despotism, robbery, and 
murder. In fierce age?, when common life is made up 
of violence and borders* on bloodshed, when piracy is an 
honourable trade, and a stranger is a foe, war, by 
accumulating force in the hands of an able chieftain, 
may gather many pet\v tribes under one iron will, and 
thus a State may be founded, and its rude organization 
fnay prove a germ of social order. In later times, war 
may carry into^^less civilized regions the influences, 
knowledges, arts, and religion erf more cultivated nations. 

1 ThbtLe^ture was deli^red early in 1838, an^ afterwar<ls published with 
a Preface. Dr. Cliauning had pre viously discoursed on the e^ils o^war in 
1816 and 1836. 
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Above all, wai may call forth, in those whom it assails, 
an infb'grKint patriotism, a fervent public spirit, a 
generous daring, and heroic sa«rifices, which testify to 
the inborn greatness of human nature ; just as great 
vices, by the horror with which they thrill us, and by 
the reaction they awaken, often give strength to 
the moral sentiments of a community. These, however, 
are the incidental influences of war. Its necessary fruits 
are crime and woe. To enthrone force above right is 
its essential character; and older, freedom, civilization, 
are its natural prey. Besides, the benefits of war, such 
as they are, belong to unrefined ages, when the passions, 
if not expended in public conflicts, would break out in 
worse forms of rapine and lust, and when one nation 
can act on another only bv’- violence. Society, in its 
present stage, stands in need of war no more than of the 
ordeal, the rack, the inquisition, the baronial license of 
the middle ages. All these monuments and ministers 
of barbarism should be buried in one grave. 

(1.) 1 now proceed to consider, first, as I pro])osed, 

the chief evil of war. The chief evil of war ! What is 
it ? What induces us to iilace war at the head of 
human calamities'? In re])lying to these questions, I 
shall not direct you to the physical sufferings of war, 
however great or terrible. Death in its most agonizing 
forms ; the overthrow of proud cities ; the devastation 
of fruitful fields *, the impoverishing of nations; famine; 
pestilence ; these form the train of \ictorious war. But 
these are not the distinguishing evils of war. These 
are inflictions of other causes much more than of war. 
Other causes are wasting human life and joy more than 
battles. Millions, indeed, die by the sword ; but these 
millions are as nothing, compared with the countless 
multitudes who die by slow and painfrl disease. Cities 
are overthrown by earthquakes as well as by armies, 
and more frequently swept by accidental conflagrations 
than by names of war. Hostile bands ravage the fields ; 
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•but how much oftcner do whirlwinds, storms, hurricanes 
rush « over land and sea, prostrating har'C'ests, and 
destroying the labours of years, on a scale so vast as 
to reduce human devastations to a narrow extent ! 
The truth is, that man is surrounded with mighty 
powers of nature which he cannot comprehend or with- 
stand ; and, amidst their beneficent* operations, all of 
them inflict much sulFerin^. What distinguishes war 
i«, not that man is slain, but that he is slain, sj^oiled, 
crushed by the cfuSIty, th*e injustice, the treachery, the 
murderous hand of man. * The evil is Moral evil. War 
is the concentration of all human crimes. Here is its 
distinguishing, accursed brand. linder its standard 
gather .violence, malignity, rage, fraud, perfidy, rapacity, 
and lust. If it only slew men it would do little. It 
turns man into a beast of prey. Here is the evil of 
war, that man, nufde to^ be the brother, becomes the 
deadly foe of his kind ; that man, whose duty it is to 
mitigate suffering, makes the inflictiop of suffering his 
^study and end ; that man, whose office it is to avert and 
heal the wounds which (*ome from nature’s powers, 
makes lesearches into nature’s laws,* and arms himself 
with her most awful forces, that he ‘•may become the 
destroy'd’ of his race. Nor is this all. There is also 
found in war a cold-hearted indifference to human 
miseries and wrongs, yierhaps more shocking than the 
bad passions it calls forth. To my mind, this contempt 
of human nature is singularly offensive. To hate 
expi'esses something like respect. But in war man 
treats his brpther ajs nothing worth ; sweeps away 
human multitudes as insects ; tramples them down as 
grass ; mocks at their rights ; and does not deign a 
thought to their woes. 

These, remark^ show us the great evil of war. It is 
moral evjl. The field of batfle is a theatre, got up 
at immfenso cost, for^the exhibition clf crime on^a grand 
scale*. There the hell within the human breast blazes 
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out .fiercely and without disguise. A more fearful hell 
in any iregiou of the universe cannot well be conceived. 
There the fiends hold their revels and spread their fury. 

To many, the physical evils of war are more striking 
than moj'al. The outward impresses multitudes more 
than the inward. It is because they cannot look in- 
ward, because they are too earthly and sensinil to see 
and comprehend the defocmity of a selfish, unjust, 
malignant soul. The outward evils of life are emblems 
of the inward, and are light when ‘sCivered from these. 
The saddest view of war is, th-^.t it is the breaking out 
of the human heart, revealing there what is more awful 
than the miseries which it inflicts. The death-groan is 
fearful ; but how much more appalling the spirit of 
murder which extorts it 1 

Suppose two multitudes of men, each composed of 
thousands, meeting from different countries, but meet- 
ing not to destroy but to consult and labour foi*^ the 
good of the race ; and suppose them, in the midst of 
their deliberations, to be smitten suddenly by some 
mysterious visitation of God, and their labours to be 
terminated by in^mediate death. We should be awe- 
struck by this strange, sudden, widespread ruin. But 
reflection would teach us that this simultaneous extinc- 
tion of life in so many of our race was but an 
anticipation or peculiar fulfilment of the sentence 
passed on all mankind ; and a tender reverence would 
spring up as we should think of so many generou.s men 
coming together from so many different regions, in the 
spirit of human brotherhood, to be wrapped in one pall, 
to sleep in one grave. We should erect a monument 
on the solemn spot ; but chiefly to commemorate the 
holy purpose which had gathered them from their 
scattered abodes ; and we should write on it, ‘ To the 
memory of a glorious company, suddenly taken from 
God’s ministry om earth, to enter again (a blessed 
J)rotherhood) on a higher ministry in heaven.’ Here 
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.you have death sweeping away hosts ‘•in a moment. 
But kow different from death in a field of battle, where 
man meets man as a foe, where the countenance flashes 
rage and the arm is nerved for slaughter, whore brother 
hews down brother, and where thousands are sent un- 
prepared, in the moment of crime, to give their account! 
When nature’s laws, fulfilling the hiysterious will of 
God, inflict death on the good, we bow, we adore, we 
^ve thanks. How diflerciit is death from the murderous 
hand of man ! 

Allow me to make another supposition, w-hich may 
bring out still more strongly the truth on which I now 
in§\st, that the great evil of war is inw^ard, moral ; that 
its physical w’oes, terrible as they may be, are light by 
the side of this. Suppose, then, that in travelling 
through a solitary region, you should catch the glimpse 
of a distant dwelling. You approach it eagerly, in the 
hop*e of hearing a welcome after your weary journey. 
As you draw nigh, an ominous stil|ness damps your 
hope ; and on entering, you see the inmates of the 
house, a numerous family, stretched out motionless and 
without life. A w^asting pestilence hfls in one daj^ made 
their dwelling a commoft tomb. At first you are 
thrilled with horror by the sight ; but as you survey 
the silent forms, you see on all their countenances, 
amidst traces of sufltwing, an ex])ression of benignity. 
You see some of the dead lying side by side, wdth hands 
mutually entwined, showing that the last action of life 
was a grasp of affection ; w^bilst some lie locked in one 
another’s arips. The mother’s cold lips are still pressed 
to the check of the child, and the chi Si’s arms still wind 
►round the neck of the mother. In the forms of others, 
you see no ambiguous proof that the spirit took its 
flight in ^he act*bf prayer. As you look on these signs 
of love and faith, stronger th^n the last agony, what a 
new feeling steals) over you ! Y#ur horror subsides. 
Yoyr eyes are suffused wdth tears, not of anguish, bijt 
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of sympathy, ^iffection, tender reverence. You feel the 
spot to^be consecrated. Death becomes lovely, like the 
sleep of infancy. You say, Blessed family, Death hath 
not divided you ! 

With soothed and respectful sorrow, you leave this 
resting-place of the good, and another dwelling, dimly 
described in the horizon, invites your steps. As you 
appi oach it, the same stillness is an augury of a like 
desolation, and you enter it, expecting to see another 
family laid low by the same inysteROUS disease. But 
you open the door, and tha. spectacle freezes your 
blood, and chains your steps to the threshold. On 
every face you see the distortion of rage. Every man’s 
hand grasps a deadly weapon ; every breast is gored 
with wounds. Here lies one, rived asunder by a sword. 
There two are locked together, but in the death-grapple 
of hatred, not the embrace of love. . Here lies woman, 
trampled on and polluted, and there the child, weltei ing 
in his own blood. Y’ou recoil with horror, as soon as 
the sickness of the heart will suffer you to move. The 
deadly steam of the apartment oppresses, overpowers 
you, as if it vrere ^he suffocating air of hell. You are 
terror-struck, as if through t^ie opening earth you had 
sunk into the abode of fiends ; and when the time for 
reflection comes, and you recall the blessed habitation 
you had just before left, what a conviction rushes on 
you, that nothing deserves the name of woe, but that 
which crime inflicts ! Y^oii feel that there is a sweet- 
ness, loveliness, sacredaess in suffering and death, when 
these are pervaded by holy affections ; and that infinite 
wretchedness and despair gather over these, when spring- 
ing from unholy passion, when bearing the brand of crime. 

In these remarks I do not mean to deny that the 
physical sufferings of war are great, andb should incite us 
to labour for its abolition. But sufferings, ’ separate 
from crime, coming not through man’s wickedness, but 
from ihe iaws of nature, are not unmixed evils. They 
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•have a ministry of love. God has ordakied them, .that 
they .should bind men to one another, that they, should 
touch and soften the human heart, that they should call 
forth mutual aid, solace, gratitude, and self-forgetting 
love. Sorrow is the chief cement of souls. Death, 
coming in the order of nature, gathers round the 
sufferer synipathizing, anxious friends, who watch day 
and night, with suffused eyas and heart-breathed prayei', 
tiD avert or mitigate the last agonies. It calls up tender 
recollections, ini^ph'cs solemn thought, rebukes human 
pride, obscures the world's glories, and speaks of immor- 
tality. From the still death-bed, what softening, sub- 
diypg, chasterniig, exalting influences proceed ! But 
death .in war, death from the hand of man, sears the 
heart and conscience, kills human vsympathies, and 
scatters the thought of judgment to come. Man dying 
in battle, iinsolaced, un})itied, and a victim to hatred, 
rapacity, and insatiable 'ambition, leaves behind him 
wrongs to be revenged, llis blood does not speak 
peace or speak of heavefi ; but sends forth a maddening 
cry, and exasperates survivors to now struggles. 

Thus war adds to suffering the unutterable weight 
of ci“ime, and defeats th^ holy and* blessed ministry 
which, all suffering is intended to fulfil. When 1 look 
back on the iiges of conflict through which the race 
has ])assed, what moi^t moves me is not the awful 
amount of suffering which war has inllicted. This 
may be borne. The* terrible thought is, that this 
has been the work of crime ; that men, whose great 
law is lovo^ have been one another’s butchers ; that 
God's children have stained his bea\itiful earth, made 
►beautiful for their home, with one another’s blood : 
that the shriek, which comes to us from all regions 
and age|, has fcteen extorted by human cruelty; that 
man has been a demon, and has turned earth into 
hell. • Al else majr be borne. It is this, which makes 
history so horrible a record to the benevolent inind. 
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(2.) I have now set before you what I deem the chief 
evil of war. It is moral evil. And from these views 
you will easily judge what I regard as the true remedy 
of war, as the means of removing it, which above 
all others we should employ. If the most terrible 
view of war be that it is the triumph of selfish and 
malignant passions, then its true cure is to be sought in 
the diffusion of the principles of universal justice and 
love, in that spirit of Jesus Christ which expels tie 
demons of selfishness and malignity from the heart. 
Even supposing that war could be abolished by processes 
which leave the human character tinchanged, that it could 
be terminated by the progress of a civilization which, 
whilst softening manners, would not diminish the selfish- 
ness, mercenariness, hard-hearted ness, fraud, ambition of 
men, its worst evils would still remain, and society would 
reap in some other forms the fruitr. of its guilt. Cod 
has ordained that the wickedness within us shall always 
find its expression and punishment in outward evil. 
War is nothing more than a reflection or image of the 
soul. It is the fiend within coming out. Human 
history is nothing more than the inward nature mani- 
fested in its nrtive acts and issues. Let the soul 
continue unchanged ; and should war cease, the inward 
plague would still find its way to the surface. The 
infernal fire at the centre of our being, though it should 
not break forth in the wasting volcano, would not 
slumber, but by other eruptions, more insensible yet 
not less deadly, vrould lay waste human happiness. I 
do not believe, however, that any remedy but the 
Christian spirit can avail against war. The wild beast, 
that has gorged on millions of victims in every age, i'- 
not to be tamed by a polished or selfish civilization. 
Selfishness, however drilled into courtusy, always tends 
to strife. Man, as long as possessed by it, will sacrifice 
others to his own interest and glory, and will grow 
angry and fierce when others stand in his way. 
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War will never yield hut to the prihciples of uni- 
versaj justice and love, and these have no sure root but 
in the religion of Jesus Christ. Christianity is the true 
remedy for war, not Christianity in name, not such 
Christianity as we see, not such as has grown up under 
arbitrary governments in church and state ; not such as 
characterizes any Christian sect at? the present day, 
but Christianity as it lived#iii the soul and came forth 
i|p the life of its Founder ; a religion that reveals man 
as the object of»C>od’s irtfinite love, and which com- 
mends him to the unbounded love of his brethren ; a 
religion, the essence of which is self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
in the cause of human nature, a religion which pro- 
scribes, as among the worst sins, the passion of man for 
rufe and dominion over his fellow-creatures ; which 
knows nothing of rich or poor, high or low, bond or 
free, and casts down all the walls of partition which 
sevel' men from one another’s sympathy and respect. 

Christian love alone can supplant v^ar ; and this love 
is not a mere emotion’, a tenderness awakened by 
*human suffering, but an intelligent, moral, spiritual love, 
a perception and deep feeling of ihe sacredness of 
human nature, a recognition of the iiiJilienablo rights, 
the sohimii claims of every human being. It protests 
fearlessly against all WT*ong, no matter how obscure the 
victim. It desires to Jift up each and all, no matter 
how fallen. It is a .sympathy with the spiritual 
principle dwelling un3er every human form. This 
is the love which is to conquer war ; and as yet this 
has been but little diffused. The Quakers indeed have 
protested against war as unchristian,* but have done 
yttle towards bringing into clear light, and sending 
forth with now power, the spirit to v^hich war is to 
yield. Cutting tkemselves off by outward peculiarities 
from the community, secluding themselves from ordinary 
intercourse througlj fear of moral infection, living 
almost as a separate race, they have been littTe felt n>. 
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society ; they have done little to awaken that deep 
religions interest in man as man, that sensibility to 
his rights, that hatred of all wrong, that thirst for 
the elevation of every human being, in which Christian 
love finds its truest manifestation. Every sect has as 
yet been too imbued with the spirit of sects, and has 
inherited too largely the exclusiveness of past ages, to 
understand or spread the true spirit of human brotheiv 
hood. The love which Christ breathes, which looks 
through man’s body to the immortal rSpirit, which sees 
something divine in the ratiojial and moral powers of 
the lowest human being, and which challenges for the 
lowest the sympath}^ respect, and fostering aid of his 
race ; this has been rare, and yet it is only by' the 
gradual diffusion of this that the plague of war can be 
stayed. This reverence for humanity, could it even 
prevail through a narrow sphere, could it bind together 
but a small body of men, would send forth a testimony 
against war, which would break the slumber of the 
Christian world, and which would strike awe into many 
a contemner of his race. 

I am aware thqt others are hoping for the abolition 
of war by other pauses ; and other causes, I am aware, 
must be brought into action. I only say that^ unless 
joined with the spirit of Christianity, they give no 
assurance of continued repose. „ This thought I would 
briefly illustrate. 

The present unusual cessation of arms in the Chris- 
tian world is to some a promise of a happier era in 
human affairs. It is indeed a cheering fact, and may 
well surprise us, -when we consider how many causes of 
war have been in action, how many threatening clouds 
have overcast the political sky, during the pause of war. 
But if we examine the causes of th??i trampiility, we 
shall learn not to confide in it too strongly. 

The first cause ?yas the exhaustion in which Europe 
was left by the bloody conflicts of the French Bevolu- 
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tion. The nations, worn out with struggles, wasted 'by 
successive invasions, and staggering under an ' uitj3rece- 
dented load of debt, yearned for repose. The strong 
man had bled too freely to fight more. For years 
poverty has kept the peace in Europe. One of the 
fruits of civilization is the increasing expensiveness of 
war, so that when the voice of humanity cannot be 
heard, the hollow sound of^ an empty treasury is a 
wmrning which cannot bo slighted. This cause of peace 
is evidently tempftrSry. Nations, resting from exhaus- 
tion, may be expected to fenew their pernicious activity 
when their strength is renewed. 

Another cause of the continuance of peace is un- 
doi^btedly the extension of new and profitable relations 
through the civilized world. Since the pacification of 
Europe, in 1816, a new impulse has been given to 
industry. The disccfveries.of science have been applied 
with wonderful success to the useful arts. Nations 
have begun in earnest^ to develop *their resources, 
Jjabour is discovered to be the grand conqueror, en- 
riching and building up nations more surely than the 
proudest battles. As a necessary r(!feult of this new 
impulse, commerce has been wonderfully enlarged. 
Nations»send the products of their soil and machinery, 
where once they sent armies ; and such a web of 
comTnon interests has Ifeen woveji that hostilities can 
spring up in no corner ,of the civilized world without 
deranging in a measure the order and industry of every 
other state. Undoubtedly we have here a promise of 
peace; but le^ us not-be too sanguine.^ Wo have just 
begun this career, and we know not its end. Let wealth 
g»ow without a corresponding growth of the temperate, 
just, and benevolent spirit of Christianity, and I see few 
auguries bijt of e^’tl. Wealth breeds power, and power 
always teij^pts to wrong. Communities, which at once 
grow rfch and licentious, breed ddfeperate m^n, ^un- 
principled adventurers, restless spirits, who unsettle 
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social order a*": home, who make freedom a cloak and 
instrun^ent of amhition, and find an interest in embroil- 
ing their country with foreign foes. Another con- 
sequence of growing prosperity is the rapid growth of 
population ) and this, in the absence of (Christian 
restraints and Christian principles, tends to pauperism 
and crime, tends to»make men cheap, and to destroy the 
sacredness of human life ; and communities are tempted 
to throw off* this dangerous load, this excess of numbers, 
in foreign war. In truth, the vices ivhich fester in the 
bosom of a prosperous, licentious, over-peopled state, 
are hardl}^ less fearful than those of war, and they 
naturally seek and find their punishment in this awful 
calamity. Let us not speak of industry, commerce, ’and 
wealth as insuring peace. Is commerce never jeakms 
and grasping? Have commercial states no collisions? 
Have commercial rights never drawn the sword in self- 
defence ? Are not such states a tempting prey ? And 
have they no desire to prey on others ? Does trade 
cherish nothing analogous to* the spirit of war in 
ordinary pui’suits ? Is there no fighting on the ex- 
change ? Is bargaining nothing but friendship and 
peace ? Why then expect from trade alone peace 
among nations ? Nothing, nothing can bind nations 
together but Christian justice and love. I insi.st on this 
the more earnestly, because it^is the fashion now to 
trust for every good to commerce, industry, and the 
wonderful inventions which promise indefinite inci’ease 
of wealth. But to improve man’s outward condition is 
not to improve man himself, and this is the sole ground 
of hope. With ^ill our ingenuity, wc can frame no 
machinery for manufacturing wisdom, virtue, peace.^ 
Kailroads and steamboats cannot speed the soul to its 
perfection. This must come, if it come at all, from 
each man’s action on himself, from putting forth our 
power on the soul and not ovei- nature, from a sense of 
inwa/d imt outward miseries, from ‘hunger and thirst 
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•after righteousness/ not after wealth. I Should rejoice, 
like -the prophet, ‘to bring glad tidings, to •^mblish 
peace/ But I do fear that, without some great spiritual 
revolution, without some new life and love breathed 
into the church, without some deep social reforms, men 
will turn against each other their new accumulations of 
power; that their wealth and boastccl inventions will be 
converted into weapons of destruction; that the growing 
prosperity of nations will become the nutriment of more 
wasteful wars, w411*becomc) fuel for more devouring fires 
of ambition or revenge. 

Another cause of the recent long cessation of foreign 
has been the dread of internal convulsions, of civil 
wjp’s. . The spirit of revolution has, more or less, pene- 
trated the whole civilized world. The grand idea of 
human Bights has found its way even into despotisms. 
Kin^s have less con*fi(lence in their subjects and soldiers. 
They have felt their thrones totter, and have felt that a 
disastrous war would expose them *to a force more 
^terrible than that of victorious foes — the force of burn- 
ing discontent, exasperated opinion at home. It is 
understood that the next general waf will be a war not 
of Tiations but of principles, that absolutism must 
measuFe swords with liberalism, despotism with free 
constitutions ; and from this terrible encounter both 
parties recoil. We iiufeed believe that, with or without 
war, liberal principles ^and institutions are destined to 
advance, to make the con<|uest of Europe ; and it is 
thought that these, being recognitions of human rights, 
will be less ,])rodiga4 of human blood than absolute 
power. But can we hope that these, unsanctioned, un- 
«ustained by the (,'hristian spirit, will ensure peace ? 
What teaches our own experience ? Because free, have 
wo no w;|rs ? What, indeed, is the free spirit of which 
we S(' m^ch boast ? Is it not much more a jealousy of 
our o'^n rights tluiii a reverence fftr the rights of all ? 
Does it not consist with the inflictions of gross wrongs*? 
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Does it not spoil the Indian % Does it not enslave the 
African ?. Is it not anxious to spread bondage over new 
regions ? Who can look on this free countr}?^, distracted 
by parties, rent by local jealousies, in some districts 
administering justice by mobs, and silencing speech and 
the press by conflagration and bloodshed, who can see 
this free countryi and say that liberal opinions and 
institutions are of themselves to banish war ? Nowhere 
are the just, impartial, disinterested principles of Chris- 
tianity so much needed as in a free rtate. Nowhere are 
there more elements of strife to be composed, more 
passions to be curbed, more threatened wrongs to be 
repressed. Freedom has its perils as well as inestimable 
blessings. In loosening outward restraints, it demands 
that justice and love be enthroned within nian^s soul. 
Without Christian principle, freedom may swell the tide 
of tumult and war. 

One other cause will probably be assigned by oome 
for the long cessation of hostilities in the civilized 
world, and that is the greater success of statesmen in 
securing that long-sought good among nations, the 
balance of power. Be it so. But how soon ma}" this 
balance be disturbed ? How does it tremble now ? 
Europe has long been threatened by the dispro])ortionate 
growth of Russia. In the north of Europe is silently 
growing up a power which, many fear, is one day to 
grasp at universal empire. The south, it is said, is to 
fulfil its old destiny, that is to fall a prey to the north. 
All Europe is interested in setting bounds to this half- 
civilized despotism. But the great absolute powers, 
Prussia and Austria, dreading more the progress of 
liberal opinions than of Russian hordes, may rather 
throw themselves into her scale, and be found fighting 
with her the battles of legitimacy ag^'inst free institu 
tions. It is true that many wise men dismiss these 
fears as vain, and believe that the ill-cemented union of 
the provinces, or rather nations, which compose the 
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•colossal empire of the north, cannot endifre, or at least 
will admit no steady prosecution of schemes of domina- 
tion. I presume not to read the future. My single 
object is to show the uncertainty of all means of 
abolishing war, unless joined with and governed by the 
spreading spirit of our disinterested faith. No calcula- 
tions of interest, no schemes of policy, can do the work 
of love, of the spirit of human brotherhood. There can 
lue no peace without, but through peace within. Society 
must be an expression of the souls of its members. 
Man’s character moulds bis outward lot. His destiny is 
woven by the good or evil principles which bear rule in 
hi^reast. I indeed attach importance to all the causes 
of peace which I have now stated. They are far from 
powerless ; but their power will be spent in vain unless 
aided by mightier and diviner energy, by the force of 
moral and religious principles, the strength of dis- 
interested love. 

(3.) I have now considered the ^reat evil of war, 
and the great remedy of this scourge of nations, and I 
proceed, as proposed, to point out some causes of that 
insensibility to its evils, so common ii the world, and so 
common even among thos’h from wh^m better things 
might J^e hoped ; and this I do, not to gratify a love of 
speculation, but in the belief that this insensibility will 
be* resisted and overcorne, in proportion as its sources 
shall be explained. 

Among its chief causes, one undoubtedly is the 
commonness of war. This hardens us to its evils. Its 
horrors are tjo familiar to move us, unless they start up 
at our own do<5r. How much more Vould they appal 
tus were they rare ? If the history of the race were, 
with one solitary exception, a history of peace, concord, 
brotherly love ; M but one battle had been fought in the 
long succession of ages ; if freftn the bosom of profound 
tranquility two allies on one falKil day bad sprung 
for^h and rushed together for mutual destrActioh ; \i 
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but one spot on earth had been drenched with human 
blood, shed by human hands, how different would be 
our apprehensions of war ! What a fearful interest would 
gather round that spot ! How would it remain deserted, 
dreaded, abhorred ! With what terrible distinctness 
would the leaders of those armies stand out as monsters, 
not men ! How should we confound them with Moloch, 
and the fiercest fallen spirit® ! Should we not feel as if 
on that mysterious day the blessed influences of Heaven 
had been intercepted, and a demoniatal frenzy had been 
let loose on the race ? And has war, in becoming 
common, lost its horrors ? Is it less terrible because its 
Molochs crowd every page of history, and its woes and 
crimes darken all nations and all times 1 Ho base or 
ferocious passions less degrade and destroy because their 
victims are unnumbered h If, indeed, the evils of war 
were only physical, and were inevitable, we should do 
well to resign ourselves to that kindly power of habit 
which takes the edge from oft-repeated pains. But 
moral evils, evils ^hich may and ought to be shunned, 
which have their spring in human will, which our ’ 
higher powers are given us to overcome, these it is a 
crime unresistingly to end lire. The frequency and 

strength of these are more urgent reasons for abhorring 
and withstanding them. Iteflection should be sum- 
moned to resist the paralyzing nower of habit. From 
principle we should cherish a deeper horror of war, 
because its ‘sword devours for ever.’ 

I proceed to a second cause (»f insensibility to the 
evils of war, and one of immense ppwer. I refer to the 
common and almost universal belief that the right of 
war belongs to civil government. Let us be just to, 
human nature. The ielea of ‘liight’ has always mixed 
itself with war, and this has ke])t out of view the real 
character of most of the conflicts of nations. The 
sovereign, regarding the right of w’ar as an essential 
attribute of sovereignty, has on this ground ascribed a 
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legitimacy to all national hostilities, arfd has never 
dreamed that in most of his wars he was a murder er. 
So the subject has thought himself bound to obey his 
sovereign, and, on this ground, has acquitted himself of 
crime, has perhaps imputed to himself merit, in fighting 
and slaughtering for the defence of the most iniquitous 
claims. Here lies the delusion, whibh we should be 
most anxious to remove. It® is the legality ascribed to 
w§.r, on account of its being waged by government, 
which produces instjiisibility to its horrors and crimes. 
When a notorious robbci®, seized by Alexander, asked 
the conqueror of the world whether he was not a 
greater robber than himself, the spirit of the hero 
repelled^ the title with indignation. And why so ? 
Had he not, without provocation and cause, spoiled 
cities and realms, whilst the robber had only plun» 
dered individuals aitd single dwellings ? Had he not 
slau^itered ten thousand innocent fellow-creatures for 
one victim who had fallen under th^ robber’s knife ? 
And why, then, did the arch-robber disclaim the name, 
ind seriously believe that he could not justly be con- 
founded with ruffians ? Because he •was a king, the 
head of a state, arid as such authorized to make war. 
Here was the shelter for his conscience and his fame. 
Had the robber, after addressing his (question to 
Alexander, turned to tl«3 Macedonian soldier, and said 
to him, ‘ Are you not, too, a greater robber than I ? 
Have not 3 ^our hands been busier in pillage ? Are they 
not dyed more deeply in innocent blood ? ’ The un- 
conscious soldiej', like .his master, would have repelled 
the title; andVlfyl ‘I am a subject,^ he would have 
replied, ‘ and bound to obey my sovereign ; and, in 
fulfilling a duty, I cannot be sunk to the level of the 
most hated crimifial.’ Thus king and subject take 
refuge in tSe right of war which* inheres in sovereignty, 
and thus fhe most terrible crimes are perpetrated with 
little reproach. 
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. I need net tell you that there are Christians, who, 
to strip war of this pretext or extenuation, deny that 
this right exists; who teach that Jesus Christ has 
wrested the sword from the magistrate as truly as from 
the private man. On this point I shall not now enter. 
I believe that more good may be done in the present 
instance by allow'Ing to government the right of war. 
I still maintain that mcst wars bring the guilt of 
murder on the government by whom they are declared, 
and on the soldier by whom they ai^ carried on, so that 
our sensibility ought in no dergree to be impaired by the 
legitimacy of national hostilities. 

I will allow that government has the right of war. 
But a right has bounds, and when these are transgressed 
by us, it ceases to exist ; and we are as culpable as if it 
had never existed. The private citizen, it is generally 
acknowledged, has the right of taking life in self-defence ; 
but if, under plea of this right, he should take life Vith- 
out cause, he wo^uld not stand absolved of murder.* In 
like mariner, though government be authorized to make 
war in self-defence, it still contracts the guilt of murder 
if it proclaim war from policy, ambition, or revenge. 

By the Constitution of this country, various rights 
are conferred on Congress for the public good ; and 
should they extend these rights beyond the limits 
prescribed by the national charter, for purposes of 
cruelty, rapacity, and arbitrary power, they would be 
as treacherous, as criminal, as if they had laid claim to 
unconceded rights. Now, stricter bounds are set to the 
right of war than those which, the Constitution has 
prescribed to the rulers. A higher authority than 
man’s defines this terrible prerogative. Woe ! woe Jo 
him who impatiently, selfishly spurns the restraints of 
God, and who winks out of sight tho crime of sending 
forth tho sword to destroy, because as a sovereign he 
has the right of war. 

From its very nature, this right should be exercised 
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above all others anxiously, deliberately, fearfully. It is 
the right of passing sentence of death on thousands of 
our fellow-creatures. If* any action on earth ought to 
be performed with trembling, with deep prostration 
before God, with the most solemn inquisition into 
motives, with the most reverent consultation of con- 
science, it is a declaration of war. This stands alone 
among acts of legislation. It has no parallel. These 
fqw words, ‘ Let war be,’ have the power of desolation 
wnich belongs to #ai*thquakes and lightnings ; they may 
stain the remotest seas .with blood ; may wake the 
echoes of another hemisphere with the thunders of 
artillery ; may carry anguish into a thousand human 
aboffes. ^ No scheme of aggrandizement, no doubtful 
clafhis, *no uncertain fears, no anxiety to establish a 
balance of power, will justify this act. It can find no 
justification but in plain, stern necessity, in unquestion- 
able •justice, in persevering wrongs, which all other and 
long-tried means have failed to avert. Terrible is the 
responsibility, beyond that of all others, which falls on 
him who involves nations in war. He has no excuse 
for rashness, passion, or private ends. He ought at 
such a moment to forget, to annihilate himself. The 
spirit qf God and justice should alone speak and act 
through him. To commit this act rashly, passionately, 
selfishly, is to bring qp himself the damnation of a 
thousand murders. An act of legislation, commanding 
fifty thousand men to bb assembled on yonder common, 
there to be shot, stabbed, trampled under horses’ feet, 
until their shrieks aqd agonies should end in death, 
would thrill fis •with horror ; and siTch an act is a 
declaration of war ; and a government which can per- 
form it, without the most solemn sense of responsibility 
and the clearest admonitions of duty, deserves, in ex- 
piation of •its Clime, to endurB the whole amount of 
torture which it has Inflicted on its ftjlow creatures. 

I have said, a declaration of war stands alone? There, 
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is one act which approaches it,, and which indeed is the 
very precedent on which it is founded. I refer to the 
signing of a death-warrant by a chief magistrate. In 
this case, how anxious is society that the guilty only 
should suffer ! The offender is first tried by his peers, 
and allowed the benefit of skilful counsel. The laws ate 
expounded and the evidence weighed by learned and 
upright judges \ and when, after these protections of 
innocence, the unhappy man is convicted, he is s-^ill 
allowed to appeal for mercy to the highest authority of 
the State, and to enforce his viwn cry by solicitations of 
friends and the people ; and when all means of averting 
his doom fail, religion, through her ministers, enters his 
cell, to do what yet can be done for human nature in its 
most fallen, miserable state. Society does not cast from 
its bosom its most unworthy member without reluctance, 
without grief, without fear of doing wrong, without care 
for his happiness. But wars, by which thousands of the 
unoffending and worthiest perish, arc continually pro- 
claimed by rulers, in madness, through ambition, through 
infernal policy, from motives which should rank them 
with the captains of pirate-ships, or leaders of banditti. 

It is time that the rignt of war should not shield 
governments from the infamy due to hostilities, to which 
selfish, wicked passions give birth. Let rulers learn 
that, for this right, they are held to a fearful respon- 
sibility. Let a war, not founded in plain justice and 
necessity, never be named but as Murder. Let the 
Christian give articulate voice to the blood that cries 
from the earth against rulers by whom it has been 
criminally shed. Let no soft terms be used. On this 
subject a new moral sense and a new language a**e 
needed throughout the whole civilized and Christian 
world ; and just in proportion as tho truth shall find a 
tongue, war will cease. 

But the right of war, which is said to belong to 
sovereignty, not only keeps out of sight the enormous 
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f iailt of rulers in almost all national confiicts. It also 
ides pr extenuates the frequent guilt of subjetJts in 
taking part in the hostilities which their rulers declare. 
In this way, much of the prevalent insensibility to the 
evils of war is induced, and perhaps on no point 
is light more needed. The ferocity and cruelty of 
armies impress us little, because we ^ook on them as 
doing a work of duty. Th(jk subject or citizen, as we 
think, is bound to obey his rulers. In his worst deeds 
as a soldier he i% discharging his obligations to the 
State ; and thus murder »and pillage, covered with a 
cloak of duty, excite no deep, unaffected reprobation 
and horror. 

I*know it will be asked, ‘And is not the citizen 
boiiftd to fight at the call of his government ? Does not 
his commission absolve him from the charge of mui'der 
or enormous crime ? , Is not obedience to the sovereign 
powef the very foundation *011 which society rests T I 
answer, ‘ Has the duty of obeying government no 
bounds 'i Is the humarl sovereign a God ? Is his 
sovereignty absolute ? If he command you to slay a 
parent, must you obey ^ If he forbid you to worship 
God, must you obey ? Hav<! you no rigjit to judge his 
acts ? Have you no self-direction ? Is there no un- 
changeable right which the ruler cannot touch ? Is 
th^re no higher standagl than human law ? ’ These 
questions answer themselves. A declaration of war 
cannot sanction wrong, oV turn murder into a virtuous 
deed. Undoubtedly, as a general rule, the citizen is 
bound to obey the authorities under which he lives. 
No difference 6 f opinion as to the mei^ expediency of 
n^suros will warrant opposition. Even in cases of 
doubtful right he may submit his judgment to the law 
But when called •to do what his conscience clearly 
' pronounces* wrong, ho must ndt waver. No outward 
law is so &cred as the voice of God in his own breast. 
He cannot devolve on rulers an act so solemn* as the 
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destruction df fellow-beings convicted of no offence* 
For no act will more solemn inquisition be made at the 
bar of God. 

I maintain that the citizen, before fighting, is bound 
to inquire into the justice of the cause which he is called 
to maintain with blood, and bound to withhold his hand 
if his conscience dondemn the cause. On this point he 
is able to judge. No political question, indeed, can be 
determined so easily as this of war. War can he 
justified only by plain, palpable nedeisity ; by unques- 
tionable wrongs, which, as patient trial has proved, can 
in no other way be redressed ; by the obstinate, per- 
severing invasion of solemn and unquestionable ri/^hts. 
The justice of war is not a mystery for cabinets to sojve. 
It is not a state-secret which he must take on trust. It 
lies within our reach. We are bound to examine it. 

We are especially bound to this examination, because 
there is always a presumption against the justice of war; 
always reason to fear that it is condemned by impartial 
conscience and God. This solemn truth has peculiar 
claims on attention. It takes away the plea that we 
may innocently fight, because our rulers have decreed 
war. It strips off the most specious disguise from the 
horrors and crimes of national hostilities. If hostilities 
were, as a general rule, necessary and just, if an unjust 
war were a solitary exception, then the citizen might 
extenuate his share in the atrocities of military life, by 
urging his obligation to the state. But if there is always 
reason to apprehend the existence of wrong on the part 
of rulers, then he is bound to pause and ponder well his 
path. Then he advances at his peril, and must answer 
for the crimes of the unjust, unnecessary wars in which 
he shares. 

The presumption is always against the justice and 
necessity of war. This we learn from the spirit of all 
rulers and nations towards foreign states. It is partial, 
unjust. Individuals may be disinterested ; but nations 
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h^ve no feeling of the tie of brotherhood to their rajce. 
A basc^ selfishness is the principle on which the afi)|irs of 
nations are commonly conducted. A statesman is ex- 
pected to take advantage of the weaknesses and wants 
of other countries. How loose a morality governs the 
intercourse of states ! What falsehoods and intrigues 
are licensed diplomacy 1 What nation regards another 
with true friendship ? Whati nation makes sacrifices to 
an4)ther’s good ? A\'hat nation is as anxious to perform 
its duties as to as%e?t its rights ? What nation chooses 
to sulFer wrong rather tham to inflict it ? What nation 
lays down the everlasting law of right, casts itself fear- 
lessly on its principles, and chooses to be poor or to 
perisn rather than to do wrong ? Can communities so 
selfish, so unfriendly, so unprincipled, so unjust, be 
expected to wage righteous wars ? Especially if with 
this selfishness are joined national prejudices, antipa- 
thies,* and exasperated pkssions, what else can be 
expected in the pulfiic policy but inhumanity and 
crime ? An individual, \^e know, cannot be trusted in 
His own cause, to measure his own claims, to avenge his 
own wrongs; and the civil magistrt^e, an impartial 
umpire, has been substituted as the pnly means of 
justice. , But nations are even more unfit than individ- 
uals to judge in their own cause ; moie prone to push 
their rights to excess, ^nd to trample on the rights 
of others ; because nations are crowds, and crowds are 
unawed by opinion, ahd more easily inflamed by 
sympathy into madness. Is there not, then, always a 
presumption against t^e justice of war? 

This presumpUion is increased, when*we consider the 
f^se notions of patriotism and honour which prevail in 
nations. Men think it a virtuous patriotism to throw a 
mantlej as they cail it, over their country’s infirmities, 
to wink at tier errors, to assert h^r most doubtful rights, 
to look •jealously and angrily on the prosperity of rival 
states ; and they place her honour not in unffi-ltertng 
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adherence to the right, but in a fiery spirit, in quick re- 
sentment, in martial courage, and especially in victory ; 
and can a good man hold himself bound and stand 
prepared to engage in war at the dictate of such a 
state 1 

The citizen or subject, you say, may innocently fight 
at the call of his ralers ; and I ask, who are his rulers ? 
PerhajDs an absolute sovereign, looking down on his 
people as another race, as created to toil for his 
pleasure, to fight for new provinces to bleed for his 
renown. There are, indeed, republican governments. 
But were not the republics of antiquity as greedy of 
con<iuest, as pi'odigal of human life, as steeled against 
the cries of humanity, as any despots who ever lived ? 
And if we come down to modern republics, are they to 
be trusted with our consciences % \\Tiat does the Con- 
gress of these United States represent % Kot so much 
the virtue of the country as a vicious principle, the 
spirit of party. It acts not so much for the people as 
for parties; ana are parties upright? Are parties 
merciful ? Are the wars, to which party commits a 
country, generally just ? 

Unhappily, public men under all governments are of 
all moral guides the most unsafe, the last for a Christian 
to follow. Public life is thought to absolve men from 
the strict obligations of truth wnd justice. To wrong 
an adverse party or another country, is not reprobated 
as are wrongs in private life. Thus duty is dethroned ; 
thus the majesty of virtue insulted in the administration 
of nations. Public men are expected to think more of 
their own elevation than of their country. Is the city 
of Washington the most virtuous spot in this republic ? 
Is it the school of incorruptible men ? The hall of 
Congress, disgraced by so many brawl ", swayed by local 
interest and party intiigues, in which the right of 
petition is trodden under foot, is this the oracle from 
which the responses of justice come forth? Public 
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t>odies want conscience. Men acting in masses shift 
off responsibility on one another. Multitudes* never 
blush. If these things be true, then I maintain that 
the Christian has not a right to take part in war 
blindly, confidingly, at the call of his rulers. To shed 
the blood of fellow-creatures is too solemn a work to be 
engaged in lightly. Let him not put himself, a tool, 
into wicked hands. Let hiAi not meet on the field his 
Ifrother man, his brother Christian, in a cause on which 
Heaven frowns, • Let him bear witness against unholy 
wars, as his conntr^^’s greatest crimes. If called to take 
part in them, let him deliberately refuse. If martial 
lav% seize on him, let him submit. If hurried to prison, 
let* him submit. * If brought thence to be shot, let him 
submit. There must be martyrs to peace as truly as to 
other princii)les of our religion. The first Christians 
choice to die rathet thar^ obey the laws of the state 
which commanded them to renounce their Lord. 
‘Death rather than cripie;^ such if=^ the good man's 
, watchword, such the Christian’s vow. Let him be 
faithful unto death. 

Undoubtedly it will be ^objected fh.at, if one law of 
the state may in any wity be resisted, ^hen all may be, 
and so government must fall. This is precisely the 
argument on which the doctrine of passive obedience to 
thd worst tyrannies rofts. The absolutist says, ‘ If one 
government may be overturned, none can stand. Yoiir 
right of revolution is nothing but the right of anarchy, 
of universal misrule.’ I’he reply is in both instances 
the same, hixtreme -cases speak for ^themselves. We 
must put confidence in the common-sense of men, and 
«uppose them capable of distinguishing between reason- 
able laws and those which require them to commit 
manifest ^^idmes. • The objection which we are consider- 
ing rests^on the supposition ^at a declaration of war 
is a cofiamon act of .legislation, bearflrig no stroyg n^arks 
of fUstinction from other law's, and consequently to bo 
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obeyed as implicitly as all. But it is broadly dis- 
tinguished, A declaration of war sends us forth to 
destroy our fellow-creatures, to carry fire, sword, famine, 
bereavement, want, and woe into the fields and habita- 
tions of our brethren ; whilst Christianity, conscience, 
and all the pure affections of our nature call us to love 
our brethren, and*’ to die, if need be, for their good. 
And from whence comes this declaration of war ? From 
men who would rather die than engage in unjust (j^r 
unnecessary conflict? Too probably doom men to whom 
Christianity is a name, whose highest law is honour, 
who are used to avenge their private wrongs and defend 
their reputations by shedding blood, and who, in public 
as in private life, defy the laws of God. Whopver, at 
such men’s dictation, engages in war without solemnly 
consulting conscience and inquiring into the justice of 
the cause, contracts great guilt ; noi‘ can the ‘ right of 
war,’ which such men claim as rulers, absolve him irom 
the crimes and woes of the conflict in which he shares. 

I have thus considered the second cause of the 
prevalent insensibility to Avar, namely, th(‘- common 
vague belief that, as the right of war inheres in govern- 
ment, therefore murder and pillage in national conflicts 
change their nature, or are broadly distinguished from 
the like crimes in common life. This topic has been so 
extended that I must pass over many which remain, and 
can take but a glance at one or two which ought not to 
be wholly overlooked. I observe, then, thirdly, that 
men’s sensibility to the evil of war has been very much 
blunted by the deceptive show, the costume, the splen- 
dour in which war is arrayed. Its hotrors are hidden 
under its dazzling dress. To the multitude, the senses 
are more convincing reasoners than the conscience. In 
youth — the period which so often refteives impressions 
for life — we cannot detect, in the heart-stirring fife and 
drum, the true music of war- -the shriek of the newly 
wouilded^or the faint moan of the dying. Arms glitter- 
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ing in the sunbeam do not remind us 'of bayonets 
dripping with blood. To one who reflects, 'thtre is 
something very shocking in these decorations of war. 
If men must fight, let tfiem wear the badges which 
become their craft. It would shock us to see a hang- 
man dressed out in scarf and epaulette, and marching 
with merry music to the place of i^unishrnent. The 
soldier has a sadder work than the hangman. His office 
is»not to despatch occasionally a single criminal ; he 
goes to the slaughter of thousands as free from crime as 
himself. The sword is wt)rn as an ornament ; and yet 
its use is to pierce the heart of a fellow-creatui’e. As 
well^ight the butcher parade before us his knife, or 
the ^executioner his axe or halter. Allow war to be 
necessary, still it is a horrible necessity, a work to fill a 
good man with anguish of spirit. Shall it be turned 
into an occasion of pomp and merriment ? To dash out 
men's brains, to stab thein to the heart, to cover the 
body with gashes, to lo]) off the limb^, to crush men 
under the hoof of the war-horse, to destroy husbands 
and fathers, to make widows and orphans, all this tnay 
be necessary ; but to attire men foi» this work with 
fantastic trappings, to surround this fejvful occupation 
with albthe circumstances of gaiety and pomp, seems as 
barbarous as it would be to deck a gallows, or to make 
a stage for dancing bojjeath the scaffold. I conceive 
that the military dress^ was not open to avS much 
reproach in former times as now. It was then less 
dazzling, and acted less on the imagination, because it 
formed less ar^ exception to the habits of the times. 
The dress of Eilrope, not many centuries ago, was 
fiishioned very much after what may be called the 
harleqgin style. That is, it affected strong colours and 
strong contrasts. •This taste belongs to rude ages, and 
has passed away very much with the progress of civili- 
zation. • The militcvy dress alone* has escaped the 
reforip. The military man is the only harlequin left 
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us .from ancient times. It is time that his dazzling 
finery fWere gone, that it no longer corrupted the young, 
that it no longer threw a pernicious glare over his 
terrible vocation. 

I close with assigning what appears to me to be the 
most powerful cause of the prevalent insensibility to 
war. It is our blindness to the dignity and claims of 
human nature. We know not the worth of a man. 
We know not who the victims are on whom war plaiL^s 
its foot, whom the conqueror leavea to the vulture on 
the field of battle, or carri3s captive to grace his 
triumph. Oh I did we know what men are, did we see 
in them the spiritual, immortal children of God, what 
a voice should we lift against war ! How indignantly, 
how sorrowfully should we invoke Heaven and earth" to 
right our insulted, injured brethren ! 

I close with asking ‘Must the sword devour for 
ever ? ’ Must force, fear, pain, always rule the world ? 
Is the kingdom of God, the reign of truth, duty, and 
love never to prevail ^ Must the sacred name of 
brethren be only a name among men ? Must the 
divinity in man ’a nature never be recognized with 
veneration ? Is. the earth always to steam with human 
blood shed by man’s hands, and to echo with » groans 
wrung from hearts which violence has pierced ? Can 
you and I, my friends, do nothing— nothing to impress 
a different character on the future history of our race ? 
You say we are weak ; and wtiy weak ? It is from 
inward defect, not from outward necessity. Wc are 
inefficient abroad, because faint within —faint in Jove, 
and trust, and holy resolution. Inward power always 
comes forth, and works without. Noah Worcester 
enfeebled in body, was not weak. George Fox. poor 
and uneducated, was not weak- They had Jight and 
life within, and therefoie were strong abroad. Their 
spirits were stirred oby Christ’s truth an<l spirit ;*and so 
movSd, tney spoke and were heard. We are dead, and 
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therefore cannot act. Perh.aps we speak* against war; 
but it we speak from tradition, if we echo ‘what we 
hear, if peace be a cant on our lips, our words are 
unmeaning air. Our own souls must bleed when our 
brethren are slaughtered. We must feel the infinite 
wrong done to man by the brute force which treads 
him in the dust. We must see in thef authors of unjust, 
selfish, ambitious, revengeful wars, monsters in human 
f<irm, incarnations of the dread enemy of the human 
race. Under th(k kispiration of such feelings, we shall 
speak, even the humblast of ns, with something of 
prophetic force. This is the power which is to strike 
awe into the counsellors and perpetrators of now 
license^ murder ;• which is to wither the laurelled brow 
of*now worshipped heroes. Deep moral convictions, 
unfeigned reverence and fervent love for man, and 
living faith in Christ, are mightier than armies ; mighty 
throbgh God to the pulling down of the strongholds of 
oppression and war. Go forth, then, friends of man- 
kind, peaceful soldiers of Christ ! atm in your various 
‘relations at home and abroad, in private life, and, if it 
may be, in more public spheres, give •faithful utterance 
to the principles of universal justicf; and love, give 
utterance to your deep, solemn, irreconcilable hatred of 
the spirit of war. 



THE 

ELEVATION OF THE LABOURING CLASSEB.i 

I. 

W HAT is to be understood by the elevation of the 
labouring class ? This is our first topic. To 
prevent misapprehension, I will begin with stating what 
is not meant by it, in what it does not consist. — I say, 
then, that by the elevation of the labourer, I do not 
understand that he is to be raised above the need of 
labour. I do not expect a series of improvements, by 
which he is to be released from his daily work. Still, 
more, I have no desire to dismiss him from his work- 
shop and farm, to take the spade and axe from his 
hand, and to make his life a long holiday. I have faith 
in labour, and I see the goodness of God in placing us 
in a world where labour alone can keep us alive. I 
would not change, if I could, our subjection to physical 
laws, our exposure to hunger an'^l cold, and the necessity 
of constant conflicts with the material world. I would 
not, if I could, so temper the elements, that they should 
infuse into us only grateful sensations, that they should 
make vegetation so exuberant as to anticipate every 
want, and the minerals so ductile as to ofier no resist- 
ance to our strength and skill. Such a world would 
make a contemptible race. Man owes his growth, his 
energy, chiefly to that striving of the will, that conflict 
with difficulty, which we call Effort. Easy, pleasant 

1 Selected from two Lectures originally delivsred to a meeting of young 
mecLaiiics ; published, with additions, February, 1840. 
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work does not make robust minds, does not give m^n a 
consciousness of their powers, does not train them to 
endurance, to perseverance, to steady force of will, that 
force without which all other acquisitions avail nothing. 
Manual labour is a school in which men are placed to 
get energy of purpose and character — a vastly more 
important endowment than all the learning of all other 
schools. They are placed, ipdeed, under hard masters, 
I^ysical sufferings and wants, the power of fearful 
elements, and the, Micissitudes of all human things ; but 
these stern teachers do a* work which no compassionate, 
indulgent friend could do for us ; and true wisdom will 
bless Providence for their sharp ministry. I have great 
faiti in hard wonk. -The material world does much for 
thS mind by its beauty and order ; but it does more for 
our minds by the pains it inflicts, by its obstinate resist- 
ance, which nothing but patient toil can overcome ; by 
its ^ast forces, which nothing but unremitting skill and 
effort can turn to our use ; by its perils, which demand 
continual vigilance ; and by its tendencies to decay. 1 
•believe that difliculties are more important to the 
human mind than what we call assis^tiJ-nces. Work we 
all must, if wc mean to ^wing out and perfect our 
nature* Even if we do not work witn the hands, we 
must undergo equivalent toil in some other direction. 
No business or study Ajhich does not present obstacles, 
tasking to the full the intellect and the will, is worthy 
of a man. In science, ’he who does not grapple with 
hard questions, who does not concentrate his whole 
intellect in vigorous, attention, who does not aim to 
penetrate what ^t first repels him, vtiW never attain to 
jnental force. The uses of toil reach beyond the present 
world. The capacity of steady, earnest labour is, I 
appre*hend, one of our ,great preparations for another 
state of being. When* 1 see*the vast amount of toil 
required* of men, I feel that it racist have important 
connections with tlieir future existence ; an(? that he 
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who has met this discipline manfully, has laid one 
essential foundation of improvement, exertion, and 
happiness in the world to come. You will here see that 
to me labour has great dignity. It is not merely the 
grand instrument by which the earth is overspread with 
fruitfulness and beauty, and the ocean subdued, and 
matter wrought into innumerable forms for comfort and 
ornament. It has a far higher function, which is to 
give force to the will, efficiency, courage, the capacity of 
endurance, and of persevering devotion to far-reaching 
plans. Alas, for the man who has not learned to work ! 
He is a poor creature. He does not know himself. He 
depends on others, with no capacity of making returns 
for the support they give ; and let him not fancy .^hat 
he has a monopoly of enjoyment. Ease, rest, 6wes its 
deliciousncss to toil ; and no toil is so burdensome as 
the rest of him who has nothing to task and quicken his 
powers. 

I do not, then, desire to release the labourer from 
toil. This is not the elevation to be sought for him. 
Manual labour is a great good ; but, in so saying, I must* 
be understood to speak of labour in its just proportions. 
In excess, it does' great ha^-m. It is not a good, when 
made the sole woik of life. It must be joined with 
higher means of improvement, or it degrades instead of 
exalting. Man has a various nature, which requires a 
variety of occupation and discipline for its growth. 
Study, meditation, society, and relaxation should be 
mixed up with his physical toils. He has intellect, 
heart, imagination, taste, as well as bones and muscles ; 
and he is grievously wronged when compelled to ex- 
clusive drudgery for bodily subsistence. Life should be 
an alternation of employments, so diversified as to call 
the whole man into action. Unhappily, our piesent 
civilization is far from ^ealiziilg this idea. It tends to 
increase the amount of manual tod, at the \efy time 
that it renders this toil less favourable to the culture of 
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the mind. The division of labour, which tdistinguishes 
civilized from savage life, and to which we ow,e chiefly 
the perfection of the arts, tends to dwarf the intelfectual 
powers, by confining the activity of the individual to a 
narrow range, to a few details, perhaps to the heading 
of pins, the pointing of nails, or the tying together of 
broken strings ; so that while the savage has his facul- 
ties sharpened by various oc9upations, and by exposure 
to^ various perils, the civilized man treads a monotonous, 
stupefying round pf.unthinking toil. This cannot, must 
not, always be. variety y{ action, corresponding to the 
variety of human powers, and fitted to develop all, is 
the most important element of human civilization. It 
should be the aim. of philanthropists. In proportion as 
Chi*istiahity shall spread the spirit of brotherhood, there 
will and must be a more equal distribution of toils and 
means of improvement. That system of labour which 
saps ihe health, and shortens life, and famishes intellect, 
needs, and must receive, great modification. Still, 
labour in due proj)ortion is an inipoiWit part of our 
present lot. It is the condition of all outward comforts 
and improvements, whilst at the samej^ime, it conspires, 
with higher means and influences, in ministering to the 
vigour and growth of the soul. Let us not fight against 
it. We need this admonition, because at the present 
moi^ient there is a general disposition to shun labour ; 
and this ought to be regarded as a bad sign of our times. 
The city is thronged with adventurers from the country, 
and the liberal professions are overstocked, in the hope 
of escaping the primeval sentence of living by the sweat 
of the brow ; itnck to this crowding of njen into trade we 
owe not only the neglect of agriculture, but, what is far 
worse, the demoralization of the community. It gene- 
rates excessive co^ppetition, which of necessity generates 
fraud. Tilide is turned**to gambling; and a spirit of 
mad spQCiflation expfjses public and private interests to 
a disastrous instability. It is, then, no parlf of*the 
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philanthrop} which would elevate the labouring body, 
to exempt them from manual toil. In truth, a wise 
philanthropy would, if possible, persuade all men of all 
conditions to mix up a measure of this toil with their 
other pursuits. The body as well as the mind needs 
vigorous exertion, and even the studious would be 
happier were they trained to labour as well as thought. 
Let us learn to regard manual toil as the true discipline 
of a man. Not a few of the wisest, gran<lcst spirits 
have toiled at the work-bench and the plough. 

I have said that, by the elevation of the labouring 
mass, I do not mean that they are to be released from 
labour. I add, in the next place, that this elevation is 
not to be gained by efforts to force themselves into what 
are called the upper ranks of society. T wish them to 
rise, but I have no desire to transform them into gentle- 
men or ladies, according to the common acceptixtion of 
these terms. I desire for them not an outward and 
showy, but an inward and real change ; not to give 
them new titles and an artificial rank, but substantial 
improvements and real claims to respi'ct. T have no 
wish to dress them from a Parisian tailor’s shop, or to 
teach them manners from a dancing school. I have no 
desire to see them, at the end of the day, doff their 
working dress, that they may j)lav a part in richly 
attired circles. 1 have no desire that tlnjy should be 
admitted to luxurious feasts, or should get a tastci for 
gorgeous upholstery. There is nothing cruel in the 
necessity which sentences the multitude of men to eat, 
dress, and lodge plainly and simply, especially where 
the sentence is executed so mildly as in this country. 
In this country, where the demand for labour is seldom 
interrupted, and the openings for enterprise are 
numerous beyond precedent, the labouring class, with 
few exceptions, may well be .satisfied with tueir accom- 
modations. Very many of them need nothing but a 
higher caste for beauty, order, and neatness, to give an 
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air of refinement and grace as well as comfort to their 
establishments. In this country, the mass of lal^purers 
have their share of outward good. Their food, abund- 
ant and healthful, seasoiled with the appetite which 
labour gives, is, on the whole, sweeter as well as 
healthier than the elaborate luxuries of the prosperous ; 
and their sleep is sounder and moi»e refreshing than 
falls to the lot of the less employed. Were it a possible 
t^jing, I should be sorry to see them turned into men 
and women of fashion. Fashion is a poor vocation. Its 
creed, that idleness is a privilege, and work a disgrace, 
is among the deadliest errors. Without depth of 
thought, or earnestness of feeling, or strength of pur- 
pose^ living an unreaMife, sacrificing substance to show, 
sulTstituting the factitious for* the natural, mistaking 
a crowd for society, finding its chief pleasure in ridicule, 
and exhausting its .ingenuity in expedients for killing 
time^ fashion is among the' last infiuences under which 
a human being who respects himself, or who compre- 
hends the great end of life, would dtfeire to be placed. 
1 use strong language, because I would combat the 
disposition, too common in the labouring mass, to regard 
what is called the upper cl^s with envy or admiration. 
This disposition manifests itself among them in various 
forms. Thus, when one of their number prospers, he is 
apt .to forget his old ac<j^uaintance, and to work his way, 
if possible, into a more fashionable caste. As far, in- 
deed, as he extends 'his acquaintance among the 
intelligent, refined, generous, and truly honourable, he 
makes a su])stantial imj)rovement of his condition ; but 
if, as is too o*ftefi the case, he is adraitted by way of 
^ivour into a circle which has few claims beyond those 
of greater luxuries and show, and which bestows on 
him a* patronizing, condescending notice, in exchange 
for his oM, honourable*’inliuonce among his original 
associates,* he does anything but ris^. Such is not the 
elevation I desire for the labourer. I do not dtlfeirediim 
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to struggle iiito another rank. Let him not be a servile 
copyist of other classes, but aim at something higher 
than has yet been realized in any body of men. Let 
him not associate the idea of Dignity or Honour with 
certain modes of living, or certain outward connections. 

I would have every man stand on his own ground, and 
take his place among men according to personal endow- 
ments and worth, and not.according to outward append- 
ages ; and I would have every member of the community 
furnished with such means of improvement, that, if 
faithful to himself, he may need no outward appendage 
to attract the respect of all ai ound him. 

I have now said what I do not mean by the elevation 
of the labouring classes. It is not an outward change 
of condition. It is not release from labour. It is not 
struggling for another rank. I understand something 
deeper. I know but one elevation of a human being, 
and that is Elevation of Soul. Without this, it m'atters 
nothing where a man stands or what he possesses ; and 
with it, he towers, he is one of God's nobility, no matter 
what place he holds in the social scale. There is but 
one elevation fo3’ a labourer, and for all other men. 
There arc not different kinds of dignity for different 
orders of men, but one and the same to all. The one 
elevation of a human being consists in the exercise, 
growth, energy of the higher jwinciples and powers of 
his soul. A bird may be shot upward to the skies by a 
foreign force ; but it rises, in the true sense of the word, 
only when it spreads its own wings and soars by its 
own living power. So a man may be thrust upward 
into a conspicuous place by outward Occidents ; but he 
rises only in so far as he exerts himself, and expands 
his best faculties, and ascends by a free effort to a 
nobler region of thought and action Such is the eleva- 
tion I desire for the labourer, and I desii^e no other. 
This elevation is indeed to be aided by an impix)vement 
of his oiltward condition, and in turn it greatly improves 
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his outward lot; and, thus connected, outv^ard good is 
real and great ; but, supposing it to exist in* s«para- 
tion from inward growth and life, it would be nothing 
worth, nor would I raise a fenger to promote it. 

I know it will be said that such elevation as 1 have 
spoken of is not and cannot be within the reach of the 
labouring multitude, and of consecjuende they ought not 
to be tantalized with dreams of its attainment. It will 
be%said that the principal part of men are plainly 
designed to worlt t>n matter for the acquisition of 
material and corporeal g€)od, and that, in such, the 
spirit is of necessity too wedded to matter to rise above 
it. This objection will ])e considered by and by ; but I 
woula just observt), in passing, that the objector must 
have studied very carelessly the material world, if he 
suppose that it is meant to be the grave of the minds of 
.most of those who occupy it. Matter was made for 
spirit* body for mind. The mind, the spirit, is the end 
of this living organization of flesh and Jjones, of nerves 
and muscles ; and the end* of this vast system of sea and 
land, and air and skies. This unbounded creation of 
sun, and moon, and stars, and clouds, •find seasons was 
not ordained merely to feetf and clothob the body, but 
first and supremely to awaken, nourish, and expand the 
soul, to be the school of the intellect, the nurse of 
thought and iraaginatioi> the field for the active powers, 
a revelation of the (Jreator, and a bond of social union. 
We were placed in the material creation, not to be its 
slaves, but to master it, and to make it a minister to 
our highest pqwers. It is interesting to observe how 
much the materiffl world does for the mind. Most of 
tlie sciences, arts, professions, and occupations of life 
grow ojit of our connection with matter. The natural 
philosophon the physician, the lawyer, the artist, and 
’ the legisljpoi', find the objects* or occasions of their 
researches in matter.* The poet bor?ows his beautiful 
imagery from matter. The sculptor and painter expfess 
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their noble conceptions through matter. Material wants 
rouse the world to activity. The material organs of 
sense, especially the eye, wake up infinite thoughts in 
the mind. To maintain, then, that the mass of men are 
and must be so immersed in matter that their souls 
cannot rise, is to contradict the great end of their con- 
nection with matter. I maintain that the philosophy 
which does not see, in the laws and phenomena of out- 
ward nature, the means of awakening Mind, is lament- 
ably short-sighted ; and that a state of society which 
leaves the mass of men to be crushed and famished in 
soul by excessive toils on matter is at war with God^s 
designs, and turns into means of bondage what was 
meant to free and expand the soul. 

Elevation of soul, this is to be desired for the 
labourer as for every human being ; and what does 
this mean ? The phrase, I am a%/are, is vague, and 
often serves for mere declamation. Let me strive to 
convey some precise ideas of it ; and in doing this, 
I can use no language which will save the hearer from 
the necessity of thought. The subject is a spiritual 
one. It carries ul into the de])ths of our own nature, 
and I can say "^'othing about it worth saying, without 
tasking your powers of attention, without demanding 
some mental toil. I know that these lectures are meant 
for entertainment rather than mental labour ; but as 
I have told you, I have great faith in labour, and I 
feel that I cannot be more useful than in exciting the 
hearer to some vigorous action of mind. 

Elevation of soul, in what does this consist ? With- 
out aiming at philosophical exactness, I shall convey a 
sufficiently precise idea of it, by saying that it consists, 
first, in force of Thought exerted for the acquisition of 
Truth ; secondly, in force of pure and generous Feel- 
ing ; thirdly, in force of Moral Purpose. Each of these 
topics needs a leciiure for its development. I must 
confine myself to the first ; from which, however, you 
may learn in a measure my views of the other two. 
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. Before entering on this topic, let me offer one pre- 
liminary remark. To every man who would *ri»e in 
dignity as a man, be he rich or poor, ignorant or 
instructed, there is one essential condition, one effort, 
one purpose, without which not a step can be taken. 
He must resolutely purpose and labour to free himself 
from whatever he knows to be wrong irl his motives and 
life. He who habitually allows himself in any known 
crime or wrong-doing, effectually bai’S his progress 
towards a higher kiftellectual and moral life. On this 
point every man should de»l honestly with himself. If 
he will not listen to his conscience, rebuking him for 
violations of plain duty, let him not dream of self- 
► elevation.. The fotindation is wanting. He will build, 
if at all, in sand. 

I have said that the elevation of a man is to be 
.sought, or rather consists, first, in force of Thought 
exerte*d for the acquisition of truth ; and to this I ask 
your serious attention. Thought is t^je fundamental 
distinction of mind, and Ihe great work of life. All 
that a man does outwardly, is but the expression 
and completion of his inward thought. To work 
effectually, he must think cfearly. To .act nobly, he 
must think nobly. Intellectual force is a principal 
element of the soul’s life, and should be proposed by 
every man as a prineijial end of his being. It is 
common to distinguish between the intellect and the 
conscience, between the power of thought and virtue, 
and to say that virtuous action is worth more than 
strong thinking^ But we mutilate our nature by thus 
drawing lines between actions or energi*es of the soul, 
wl^ch are intimately, indissolubly bound together. 
The heaji and the heart are not more vitally connected 
than thought and vfrtue. Hoes not conscience include, 
*as a part itself, the noblest aefion of the intellect or 
reason ? * Do we not* degrade it by making it a mere 
feeling? Is it not something more ? Is it not a wise 
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discernment "of the right, the holy, the good? Take 
away‘th6nght from virtue, and what remains worthy of 
a man ? Is not high virtue more than blind instinct ? 
Is it not founded on, and does it not include clear, 
bright perceptions of \vhat is lovely and grand in 
character and action ? Without power of thought, 
what we call conscientiousness, or a desire to do right, 
shoots out into illusion, exaggeration, pernicious excess. 
The most cruel deeds on earth have been perpetrated in 
the name of conscience. Men have hated and murdered 
one another from a sense oi’ duty. The worst frauds 
have taken the name of pious. Thought, intelligence, 
is the dignity of a man, and no man is rising but in 
proportion as he is learning to think clea^-ly and 
forcibly, or directing the energy of his mind to the 
acquisition of truth. Every man, in whatsoever con- 
dition, is to be a student. No ‘matter what other 
vocation he may have, his chief vocation is to Think. 

I say every nan is to be a student, a thinker. This 
does not mean that he is to shut himself within four 
walls, and bend body and mind over books. Men 
thought before books were written, and some of the 
greatest thinkers never entered what we call a study. 
Nature, Scripture, society, and life, present perpetual 
subjects for thought ; and the man who collects, con- 
centrates, employs his faculties any of these subjects 
for the purpose of getting the truth, is so far a student, 
a thinker, a philosopher, and is rising to the dignity 
of a man. It is time that we should cease to limit 
to professed scholars the titles of thinkers, philoso- 
phers. Whoever seeks truth with an earnest mind, no 
matter when or how, belongs to the school of intellectur I 
men, 

In a loose sense of the wowl, all men may be said to 
think ; that is, a succession of ideas, notions passes 
through their minds from morning to night ; but in as 
far as this succession is passive, undirected, or governed 
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only by accident and outward impulse, it bas little m.ore 
claim to dignity than the experience of the buutg, wh(j 
receives, with like passiveness, sensations from abroad 
through his waking hours. Such thought, if thought 
it may bo called, having no aim, is as useless as the 
vision of an *eye which rests on nothing, which flies 
without pause over earth and sky, and of consequence 
receives no distinct image. Thought, in its true sense, 
is^ an cnoi'gy of intellect. In thought, the mind not 
only receives inip^‘(iSsions or suggestions from without 
or within, but reacts upoji them, collects its attention, 
concentrates its forces upon them, breaks them up and 
analyzes them like a living laboratoiy, and then com- 
bined them anew., traces their connectioTis, and thus 
impresses itself on all the objects which engage it. 

The universe in which we live was plainly meant by 
God to stir up such Jhought as has now been described. 
It is* full of difliculty and mystery, and can only ))e 
penetrated arul unravelled by the concentration of the 
intellect. Every object, * even the siiflplest in nature 
and society, every event of life, is made up of various 
elements subtly bound together ; so tl^tr, to understand 
anything, we must reduce •it fiom it:^ complexity to 
its parts and principles, and examine their relations to 
one another. Nor is this all. Eveiything which enters 
the ;nind, not only contains a depth of mystery in itself, 
but is connected by a thousand ties with all other 
things. The universe is’ not a disorderly, disconnected 
heap, but a beautiful whole, stamped throughout with 
unity, so as to be an image of the One Infinite Spirit. 
Nothing stands Alone. All things ai^ knit together, 
each existing for all and all for each. The humblest 
ol)ject has infinite connections. The vegetable, which 
you sifw on youi^ table to-day, came to you from the 
first plant trhich God meVie to tgrow on the earth, and 
was the f)roduct oJ the rains ant^ sunshine of ^ix 
thousand years. Suhh a universe demands thought to 

s 
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be understood ; and we are placed in it to think, to 
put forth* the power within, to look beneath the surface 
of things, to look beyond particular facts and events to 
their causes and effects, to thfeir reasons and ends, their 
mutual influences, their diversities and resemblances, 
their proportions and harmonies, and the general laws 
which bind them together. This is what I mean by 
thinking; and by such thought the mind rises to a 
dignity which humbly represents the greatness of the 
Divine intellect; that is, it rises more and more to 
consistency of views, to bro?d, general principles, to 
universal truths, to glimpses of the order and hatmony 
and infinity of the Divine system, and thus to a deep, 
enlightened veneration of the Infiiiite Father. Do not 
be startled, as if I were holding out an elevation of 
mind utterly to be despaired of ; for all thinking, which 
aims honestly and earnestly to see things as they are, 
to see them in their connections, and to bring the 
loose, conflicting ideas of the mind into consistency 
and harmony, ail such thinking, no matter in what 
sphere, is an approach to the dignity of which I 
speak. You are ill capable of the thinking which I 
recommend. You have ah practised it in a degree. 
The child, who casts an inquiring eye on a new toy, 
and breaks it to pieces that he may discover the 
mysterious cause of its movements, has begun the 
work of which I speak, has begun to be a philosopher, 
has begun to penetrate the unknown, to seek consistency 
and harmony of thought ; and let him go on as he has 
begun, and make it one great business of life to inquire 
into the elements, connections, and reasons of whatever 
he witnesses in his own breast, or in society, or in out- 
ward nature, and be his condition what it may, he will 
rise by degrees to a freedom and force of thought, to 
a breadth and unity of \ iews, which will be to him an 
iniSrard revelation pnd promise of the intellectual great- 
ness for which he was created. 
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. You will observe, that in speaking W force of 
thought as the elevation of the labourer and ‘of •every 
human being, 1 have continually supposed this force to 
be exerted for the purpose of acquiring Truth. I beg 
you never to lose sight of this motive, for it is essentifd 
to intellectual dignity. Force of thought may be put 
forth for other purposes — to amass frealth for selfish 
gratification, to give the individual power over others, 
tc% blind others, to weave a web of sophistry, to cast a 
deceitful lustre on vice, to make the worse appear the 
better cause. But energy of thought, so employed, is 
suicidal. The intellect, in becoming a pander to vice, 
a tool of the passions, an advocate of lies, becomes not 
onlj degraded, but dfseased. It loses the capacity of 
distinguishing truth from falsehood, good from evil, 
right from wrong; it becomes as worthless as an eye 
which cannot distinguish between polours or forms. 
Woe*to that mind which wants the love of truth ! For 
want of this, genius has become a scourge to the world, 
its breath a poisonous 'exhalation, its brightness a 
Reducer into paths of pestilence and death. Truth is 
the light of the Infinite Mind, and the image of God 
in his creatures. Nothing* endures bwt truth. The 
dreams,, fictions, theories, which men would substitute 
for it, soon die. Without its guidance effort is vain, 
and • hope l>aseless. Accordingly, the love of truth, 
a deep thirst for it, a deliberate purpose to seek it and 
hold it fast, may be considered as the very foundation 
of human culture and dignity. Precious as thought is, 
the love of truth is still more precious ; for without it, 
thought — thoughf wanders and wastes itself, and pre- 
cipitates men into guilt and misery. There is no 
greater defect in education and the })ulpit than that 
they inculcate so l^tle an. impartial, earnest, reverential 
love of trufti, a readiness'to toil,* to live and die for it. 
Let the* labouring n^an be imbued m a measure with 
this spirit ; let him learn to regard himself as endowed 
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with the power of thought, for the very end of acquir- 
ing triith ; let him learn to regard truth as more 
precious than his daily bread ; and the spring of true 
and perpetual elevation is touched within him. He has 
begun to be a man ; he becomes one of the elect of his 
race. Nor do I despair of this elevation of the labourer. 
Unhappily, little, almost nothing has been done, as yet, 
to inspire either rich or poor with the love of truth for 
its own sake, or for the life and inspiration and dignity 
it gives to the soul. The prosperous, have as little of 
this principle as the labouring mass. I think, indeed, 
that the spirit of luxuriou.«i, fashionable life is more 
hostile to it than the hardships of the poor. Under a 
wise culture, this principle may be awakened in all 
classes, and wherever awakened it will form philo- 
sophers, successful and noble thinkers. These remarks 
seem to me particularly important, as showing how 
intimate a union subsists between the moral and intel- 
lectual nature, and how both must work together from 
the beginning. All human culture rests on a moral 
foundation, on an impartial, disinterested spirit, on a‘ 
willingness to make sacrifices to the truth. Without 
this moral power, mere force of thought avails nothing 
towards our elevation. 

I am aware that I shall be told that the work of 
thought which I have insisted on is difficult, that., to 
collect and concentrate the mind for the truth is harder 
than to toil with the hands. Be it so. But are we 
weak enough to hope to rise without toil ? Does any 
man, labourer or not, expect to invigorate body or mind 
without strenuous effort ? Does not the cnild grow and 
get strength by throwing a degree of hardship .and 
vehemence and conflict into his very sports ? Does not 
life without difficulty become insipid and joyless ? Can- 
not a strong interest turn difficulty into pleasure *? 
Let the love of truth, of which T have spoken, be 
awakened, and obstacles in the way to it will whet, 
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tiot discourage, the mind, and inspire a* new delight 
into its acquisition. 

I have hitherto spqken of force of Thought in 
general. My views will be given more completely and 
distinctly by. considering next the objects on which this 
force is to be exerted. These may be reduced to two 
classes. Matter and Mind ; the physical world which 
falls under our eyes, and the spiritual world. The 
working man is particularly called to make matter his 
study, because business is to work on it, and he 
works more wisely » effectually, cheerfully, and honour- 
ably, in proportion as he knows what he acts upon, 
knc^s the laws and forces of which he avails himself, 
ui\derstands the reason of what he does, and can explain 
the changes which fall under his eye. Labour becomes 
a new thing when thought is thrown into it, when the 
mind keeps pace with the, hands. Every farmer should 
study chemistry, so as to understand the elements or 
ingredients which enter into soils,, vegetation, and 
^ manures, and the laws according to which they combine 
with and are loosened from one another. So, the 
mechanic should understar^l the mechanic powers, the 
laws of motion, and the history and cowjposition of the 
various substances which he works on. Let me add 
that the farmer and the mechanic should cultivate the 
per'ception of beauty. • What a charm and new value 
might the farmer add to his grounds and cottage, were 
he a man of taste ! The product of the mechanic, be it 
great or small, a house or a shoe, is worth more, some- 
times much \iaore, if ‘he can succeed ^in giving it the 
grace of proportion. In France, it is not uncommon to 
ieach drawing to mechanics, that they may get a quick 
eye ajid a sure hand, and may communicate to their 
works the^ attracts on of ];>eauty. Every man should aim 
to impart this perfection to his labours. The more of 
mind we carry into toil the better. •Without inhabit of 
thought, a man works more like a brute or marine* 
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than like a nian. With it, his soul is kept alive amidst 
his toils. He learns to fix an observing eye on the pro- 
cesses of his trade, catches hints which abridge labour, 
gets glimpses of important discoveries, and is sometimes 
able to perfect his art. Even now, after all the miracles of 
invention which honour our age, we little suspect what 
improvements of Machinery are to spring from spread- 
ing intelligence and natural science among workmen. 

But I do not stop here. Nature is to engage aur 
force of thought, not simply for *the aid which the 
knowledge of it gives in working, but for a higher end. 
Nature should be studied for its own sake, because so 
wonderful a work of God, because impressed with his 
perfection, because radiant with beauty, and gtandcur, 
and wisdom, and beneficence. A labourer, like every 
other man, is to be liberally educated, that is, he is to 
get knowledge, not only for his bodily subsistence, but 
for the life, and growth, and elevation of his mind. 
Am I asked whether I expect the laboiirer to traverse 
the whole circle of the physical sciences 1 Certainly 
not; nor do I expect the merchant, or the lawyer, or the 
preacher to do it.' Nor is this at all necessary to eleva- 
tion of soul. The truths of physical science, which give 
greatest dignity to the mind, are those general laws of 
the creation which it has re(|uired ages to unfold, but 
which an active mind, bent on sfilf-enlargement, may so 
far study and comprehend as to interpret the changes of 
nature perpetually taking place around us, as to see in 
all the forces of the universe the workings of one Infinite 
Power, and in all its arrangements the manifestation of 
one unsearchable wisdom. 

And this leads me to observe the second great object 
on which force of thought is to be exerted, and that is 
Mind, Spirit, comprehending tinder this word God and 
all his intelligent offspring. This is the subject of what 
are called the metaphysical and moral sciences. This is 
the ^rand field for thought ; for the outward, material 
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world is the shadow of the spiritual, &nd made, to 
minister to it. This study is of vast extent. It 
comprehends theology, metaphysics, moral philosophy, 
political science, history, literature. This is a formid- 
able list, and, it may seem to include a vast amount of 
knowledge which is necessarily placed beyond the reach 
of the labourer. But it is an interesting thought, that 
the key to these various sciences is given to every 
hiiman being in his own nature, so that they are 
peculiarly accessible to him. How is it that I get my 
ideas of God, of my f#llow-creatures, of the deeds, 
suffering, motives which make up universal history ? I 
com^)rehend all these from the consciousness of what 
passes bi my own soill. The mind within me is a type 
representative of all others, and therefore I can under- 
stand all. Whence' come my conceptions of the intelli- 
gence, and justice, .and goodness, and power of God ? 
It is because my own spirit contains the germs of these 
attributes. The ideas of them are first derived from 
my own nature, and therefore I comprehend them in 
other beings. Thus the foundation of all the sciences 
which treat of mind is laid in every iman’s breast. The 
good man is exercising in hfe business a^id family facul- 
ties and affections which bear a likeness to the attributes 
of the Divinity, and to the etiergies which have made 
the* greatest men illustrious; .so that, in studying him- 
self, in learning the highest principles and laws of his 
own soul, he is in truth studying God, studying all 
human history, studying the philosophy which has 
immortalized the sages of ancient and modern times. 
In every man’s rAind and life all other* minds and lives 
jye more or les.s represented and wrapped up. I’o 
study ^other things, I must go into the outward world, 
and perhaps go iir. Tq study the science of spirit, I 
must come home and enter lAy own soul. The pro- 
foundest T^ooks that* have ever t)een •written do nothing 
more than bring out, place in clear light, what iS pasfeing^ 
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in each of ydur minds. So near yon, so within you, is 
the grandest truth. 

. 1 have, indeed, no expectation that the labourer is 
to understand in detail the various sciences which relate 
to Mind. Few men in any vocation do no understand 
them. Nor is it necessary ; though, where time can be 
commanded, the ‘thorough study of some particular 
branch, in which the individual has a special interest, 
will be found of great utility. What is needed ^o 
elevate the soul is, not that a mtlni should know all 
that has been thought and ".mtten in regard to the 
spiritual nature, not that a man should become an 
Plncyclopfedia, but that the great ideas, in whiej? all 
discoveries terminate, which sum up jtll sciences, whjeh 
the philosopher e:?itracts from infinite details, may be 
comprehended and felt. It is not the quantity, but 
the quality of knowledge, which determines the mind^s 
dignity. A man of immense information, may through 
the want of large and comprehensive ideas, be far 
inferior in intellect to a labourer, who, with little 
knowledge, has yet seized on great truths. For 
example, I do not3ex})ect the labourer to study theology 
in the ancient b>.nguages, in the writings of the Fathers, 
in the history of sects ; nor is this needful. All 
theology, scattered as it is through countless volumes, 
is summed up in the idea of '^^od ; and let this idea 
shine bright and clear in the labourer’s soul, and he has 
the essence of theological libraries, and a far higher 
light than has visited thousands of renowned divines. 
A great mind is formed by a few great ideas, not by 
an infinity of loose details. 1 have knbwn very learned 
men, who seemed to me very poor in intellect, because 
they had no grand thoughts. What avails it, .that a 
man has studied ever so minutely -the hjstories of 
Greece and Rome, if the great ideas of freedom, and 
beauty, and valour, and spirituat energy, have not 
.beeil kindled by these records into living fires ip his 
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soul. The illumination of an age does hot consist in 
the amount of its knowledge, Wt in the broad and 
noble principles, of which that knowledge is the 
foundation and iiispirer. * The truth is, that the most 
laborious and successful student is confined in his re- 
searches to a very few of God's works ; but this limited 
knowledge of things may still suggest universal laws, 
broad principles, grand ideas, and these elevate the 
mind. There are certain thoughts, principles, ideas, 
which by their liUlTtire rule over all knowledge, which 
are intrinsically glorious,*quickening, all-comprehending, 
eternal ; and with these I desire to enrich the mind of 
the^boiirer and of every human being. 

^ To illustrate my meaning, let me give a few examples 
of the great ideas which belong to the study or science 
of mind. Of course, the first of these, the gi*andest, the 
most comprehensi\»e, is the idea of God, the parent 
Mind, the primitive and* infinite Intelligence. Every 
nian's elevation is to be measured fir^st and chiefiy by 
^his concc])tion of this gi’eat Being ; and to attain a just 
and bright and (juickeriing knowledge of Him, is the 
highest aim of thought. In truth, tko great end of the 
universe, of revelation, of^ife, is to develop in ms the 
idea of God. Much earnest, patient, laborious thought 
is recpiired to see this Infinite Being as He is, to rise 
above the low, gross* notions of the Divinity, which 
rush in upon us from our passions, from our selfish 
partialities, and from the low-minded world around us. 
There is one view of God particularly suited to elevate 
us. I mean JLho view of Him as the ‘ Father of our 
spirits’; as having created us with ‘great powers to 
ow up to perfection ; as having ordained all outward 
thingg to minister to the progress of the soul ; as always 
present to inspii^ an<l strengthen us, to wake us up to 
inward 1^, and to judge and Rebuke our wrong-doing ; 
as looking with paT^3ntal joy on ouf resistance of evil ; 
as cjosiring to communicate Himself to our mindft for. 
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ever. This one idea, expanded in the breast of the 
labourer^ is a germ of elevation more fruitful than all 
science, no matter how extensive or profound, which 
treats only of outward finite things. It places him in 
the first rank of human beings. You hear of great 
theologians. He only deserves the name, be his con- 
dition what it may, who has, by thought and obedience, 
purified and enlarged his conception of God. 

From the idea of God I proceed to another graj?d 
one, that of Man, of human naturev; ^and this should be 
the object of serious, intense thought. P^ew men know, 
as yet, what a man is. They know his clothes, his 
complexion, his property, his rank, his follies, and his 
outward life. But the thought of his* inward being, his 
proper humanity, has hardly dawned on multi tuaes ; 
and yet, who can live a man’s life that does not know 
what is the distinctive worth of a ^uman being? It is 
interesting to observe how faithful men generally are to 
their idea of a man ; how they act up to it. Spread 
the notion that courage is true manhood, and how many 
will die rather than fall short of that standard ; and 
hence the true ,jdea of a man, brought out in the 
labourer’s mindj elevates him above every other class 
who may want it. Am I asked for my conception of 
the dignity of a human being ? I should say, that it 
consists, first, in that spiritual jjrinciple, called some- 
times the Reason, sometimes the C'onscience, which, 
rising above what is local and temporary, discerns 
immutable ti’uth and everlasting right ; which, in the 
midst of imperfect things, conceives of Perfection ; 
which is univeroal and impartial, sUnaing in direct 
opposition to the partial, selfish principles of humap 
nature ; which says to me with authority, that my 
neighbour is as precious as myself, ^and his rights as 
sacred as my own ; which commands me to j-eceive all 
truth, however it ipay war with ray pride, ana to do all 
justice, however it may conflict with my interest : and 
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which calls me to rejoice with love in all ‘that is beauti- 
ful, good, holy, happy, in whatever being thesye attri- 
butes may be found. This principle is a i*are Divinity 
in man. We do not know what man is, still something 
of the celesjial grandeur of this principle in the soul 
may bo discerned. There is another grand view of 
man, included indeed in the fornfer, yet deserving 
distinct notice. He is a Free being; created to act 
from a spring in his own breast, to form himself and to 
decide his own •destiny; connected intimately with 
nature, but not enslaved to it ; connected still more 
strongly with God, yet not enslaved even to the 
Divinity, but having power 10 render or withhold the 
service. due to his Creator; encompassed by a thousand 
warring forces, by ph3’sical elements which inflict 
pleasure and pain, by dangers seen and unseen, by the 
influences of a tenipting, sinful world, yet endued by 
God with power to contend with all, to perfect himself 
by conflict with the very foi‘ces which^ threaten to over- 
whelm him. Such is the idea of a man. Happy he in 
whom it is unfolded b,y earnest thought. 

Had 1 time, 1 slnnild be glad to speak of other great 
ideas belonging to the scidhee of mind, and which sum 
up and give us, in one bright expression, the specula- 
tions of ages. The idea of Human Idfc, of its true end 
and gi’eatness ; the id^a of Virtue, as the absolute and 
ultimate good ; the idea of Liberty, which is the highest 
thought of political science, and which, by its intimate 
presence to the minds of the people, is the chief spring 
of our country's life and greatness, — all those might be 
enlarged oh ; atid I might show hoV these may be 
^wakened in the la]>ourer, and mav give him an eleva- 
tion jkvhich many who are above labour want. But, 
leaving all these, •! will Qnly refer to another, one of the 
most imj?ortant results of tlfe science of mind, and 
which the labourer^ in common with every man, muj 
and ^should receive, and should strengthen hf pfPtien^ 
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thought. It is the idea of his importance as an in- 
dividual.' He is to understand that he has a value, not 
as belonging to a community, and contributing to a 
general good which is distinct, from himself, but on his 
own account. He is not a mere part of a machine. In 
a machine the parts are useless, but as conducing to the 
end of the whole, 'for which alone they subsist. Not so 
a man. He is not simply a means, but an end, and 
exists for his own sake, for the unfolding of his natui j, 
for his own virtue and happiness. Ti“ue, he is to work 
for others, but not servilely, not with a broken spirit, 
not so as to degrade himself ; he is to work for others 
from a wise self-regard, from principles of justice and 
benevolence, and in the exercise of a free will and 
intelligence, by which his own character is perfected. 
His individual dignity, not derived from birth, from 
success, fi'om wealth, from outward show, but consisting 
in the indestructible principles of his soul -this ought 
to enter into his habitual consciousness. I do not speak 
rhetorically or use the cant of rhapsodists, but I utter 
my calm, deliberate conviction, when I say that the 
labourer ought to regard himself with a self-respect 
unknown to th^ proudest monarch who rests on out- 
ward rank. 

I have now illustrated what I mean by the great 
ideas which exalt the mind Their worth and power 
cannot be exaggerated. They are the mightiest in- 
fluences on earth. One great thought breathed into a 
man may regenerate him. The idea of Freedom in 
ancient and modern republics, the idea of Inspiration in 
various religious sects, the idea of Immortality, how 
have these triumphed over worldly interests ! Hov 
many heroes and martyrs have they formed ! Great 
ideas are mighter than the passions. To awaken them 
is the highest office of education. As yet ir has been 
little thought of. The education of the mass of the 
people Iras consisted in giving them mechanical habits, 
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in hreakirig them to current usages and mpdes of think- 
ing, in teaching religion and morality as traditions. It 
is timh that a rational culture should take place*of the 
mechanical ; that men should learn to act more from 
ideas and principles, and less from blind impulse and 
undiscerning •imitation. 

Am 1 met here by the constant\v^ recurring objec- 
tion, that such gieat thoughts as have now been treated 
of are not to be expected in the multitude of men, 
whose means of cujture are so confined ? To this diffi- 
culty 1 shall reply in the next lecture ; but I wish to 
state a fact, or law of our nature, very cheering to those 
who, with few means, still pant for generous iraprove- 
mer?t. It is this, that great ideas come to us less from 
outwai’d, direct, laborious teaching, than from indirect 
influences, and from the native working of our own 
minds ; so that those wlio want the outward apparatus 
for extensive learning are ^lot cut off from them. Thus, 
Laborious teachers may instruct us for years in (lod, and 
virtue, and the soul, and we may feinain nearly as 
•ignorant of them as at the beginning ; whilst a look, a 
tone, an act of a fellow-creature, wlm is kindled by a 
grand thought, and who ij-%thrown in our path at some 
susceptible season of life, will do much to awaken and 
expand this thought within us. It is a matter of 
experience that tlie greatest ideas often come to us, 
when right-minded, we know not how. They flash on 
us as lights from heaven. A man seriously given to the 
culture of his mind in virtue and truth, finds himself 
under better teaching than that of man. Ivevelations 
of his owT> j^uV of God’s intimate i{)resence, of the 
grandeur of the creation, of the glory of disinterested- 
ness, of the deformity of wrong doing, of the dignity of 
univ^l’sal justice, ^of the might of moral principle, of the 
immutabUness of truth’, of ijnmortality, and of the 
inward sources of huppiness ; these revelations, awaken- 
ing a thirst for sofnething highej* than he i» or, has, 
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come of them&elves to an humble, self-improving man. 
Sometimes a common scene in nature, one of the, com- 
mon relations of life, will open itself to us with a 
brightness and pregnancy of itieaning unknown before. 
Sometimes a thought of this kind forms an era in life. 
It changes the whole future course. It is a new 
creation. And tlK^se great ideas are not confined to 
men of any class. They are communications of the 
Infinite Mind to all minds which are open to the^r 
reception ; and labour is a far betten opndition for their 
reception than luxurious or fashionable life. It is even 
better than a studious life, when this fosters vanity, 
pride, and the spirit of jealous competition. A child- 
like simplicity attracts these revelations more than a 
selfish culture of intellect, however far extended. 

Perhaps a caution should be added to these sugges- 
tions. In speaking of great ideas, as sometimes springing 
up of themselves, as sudden illuminations, I have no 
thought of teaching that we are to wait for them passive- 
ly, or to give up oUr minds unthinkingly to their control. 
We must prepare ourselves for them by faithfulness to 
our own powers, by availing ourselves of all means of 
culture within our reach ; and, what is more, these 
illuminations, if they come, are not distant, complete, 
perfect views, but glimpses, suggestions, flashes, given 
us, like all notices and impressions from the outward 
world, to be thought upon, to be made subjects of 
patient reflection, tO' be brought by our own intellect 
and activity into their true connection with all our 
other thoughts. A great idea, without reflection, may 
dazzle and bewilder, may destroy the balance and pro- 
portion of the mind, and impel to dangerous excess. It 
is to awaken the free, earnest exertion of our powers, to 
rouse us from passiveness to activity and life, that in- 
ward aspirations, and the teacliings of outwaid nature, 
are accorded to the, mind. 
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II. 

I NOW come to consider the objections which spring 
up in many minds,* when such views of the 
labourer’s des^ny are ^ven. 

First, it will be objected, that the labouring multi- 
tude cannot command a variety of books, or spend much 
time in reading ; and how, then, can they gain the force 
of»thought, and the great ideas, which were treated of 
in the former lecture ? This objection grows out of the 
prevalent disposition to confound intellectual improve- 
ment with book-learning. Some seem to think that 
there is a kind of magic in a printed page, that types 
give a Ijigher knowledge than can be gained from other 
sources. Keading is considered as the royal road to 
intellectual eminence. This prejudice I have virtually 
set aside in my previous remarks; but it has taken 
so stfong a hold of many a*s to need some consideration. 
I shall not attempt to re^el the objection by decrying 
books. Truly good books are more than mines to those 
A^ho can understand them. They are the breathings of 
the great souls of past times. Genius tis not embalmed 
in them, as is sometimes sSid, but liv^s in them per- 
petually. * But we need not many books to answer the 
great ends of reading. A few are better than many, 
and • a little time givey to a faithful study of the few 
will be enough to quicken thought and enrich the mind. 
The greatest men have not been book-men. Washing- 
ton, it has often been said, was no great reader. The 
learning commonly gathered from books is of less worth 
than the truths w% gain from experience and reflection. 
Indeed, most of the knowledge from reading, in these 
days, being acquired with little mental action, and 
seldom or never •reflected on and turned to use, is 
very much* a vain show.* Everfts stirring the mind to 
' earnest tfiought an^ vigorous application of its re- 
sources, do vastly more to elevate the minS, than 
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most of our .studies at the present time. Few of the 
books road among us deserve to be read. Most of them 
have no principle of life, as is proved by the fact that 
they die the year of their birth. They do not come 
from thinkers, and how can they awaken thought ? A 

f reat proportion of the reading of this <iity is useless, 
had almost said pernicious. I should be sorry to 
see our labourers exchanging their toils for the reading 
of many of our young ladies and young gentlemen, who 
look on the intellect as given thepi^ for amusement ; 
who read, as they visit, for ^amusement ; who discuss 
no great truths and put forth no energy of thought on 
the topics which fly through their minds. With this 
insensibility to the dignity of the intellect, and this 
frittering away of the mind on superficial reading, I see 
not with what face they can claim superiority to the 
labouring mass, who certainly undersUind one thing 
thoroughly, that is, their own business, and who are 
doing something useful for themselves, and their fellow- 
creatures. The ♦great use of books is, to rouse us to 
thought ; to turn us to questions which great men have 
been working on for ages ; to fuinish us with materials 
for the exercise of judgment, imagination, and moral 
feeling ; to breathe into us a moral life from higher 
spirits than our own ; and this benefit of books may be 
enjoyed by those who have not much time for retired 
study. 

It must not be , forgotten, by those who despair of 
the labouring classes because they cannot live in 
libraries, that the highest sources of truth, light, and 
elevation of mind, are not libraries, but oar inward and 
outward experience. Human life, with its joys and 
sorrows, its burdens and alleviations, its crimes and 
virtues, its deep wants, its solemn , changes, aiid its 
retributions, always preGsing on us ; what a .library is 
this, and who may^ not study it ! Every huijuan being 
is a vobime worthy to be studied*. The books which 
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circulate most freely through the community are those 
which* give us pictures of human life. How muclf more 
improving is the original, jiid we know how to read it ? 
The labourer has this ])age always open before him ; 
and, still mot^e, the labourer is every day writing a 
volume more full of instruction than vail human pro- 
ductions — I mean, his own life. J^o work of the 
most exalted genius can teach us so much as the 
r^elation of hnman nature in the secrets of our own 
souls, in the wc^'l^ings of our own passions, in the 
operations of our own iiftelligence, in the retributions 
which follow our own good and evil deeds, in the 
dissj|jtisf action with the present, in the spontaneous 
thojLighte and aspirations which form part of every 
.man’s biography. The study of our own history from 
childhood, of all the stages of our development, of the 
goo(^ and bad influences jvhich have beset us, of our 
mutations of feeling and purpose, and of the great 
current which is setting, us towards future happiness 
pr woe ; this is a study to make us nobly wise ; and 
who of us has not access to this fountain of eternal 
truth ? May not the laboiyer stud\^ and understand 
the pages which he is writing in his owrr breast ? 

In t^ese remarks, I have aimed to remove the false 
notion into which labourers themselves fall, that they 
can 'do little towards acquiring force and fulness of 
thought because in want of books. I shall next turn 
to prejudices more confined to other classes. A very 
common one is, that the Many arc not to be called to 
think, study^ iyiprove their minds, becfyise a privileged 
few are intende<l ty God to do their thinking for them, 
‘improvidence,’ it is said, ‘ raises up superior minds, whose 
office it is to discover truth for the rest of the race. 
Thinking ajid matfiial toil-are nejt meant to go together. 
The divisipn of labqur is a great, law of nature. One 
man is to serve society by his hcaRf, another, by his 
handq. Let each class keep to its proper work.’ These 

T 
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doctrines I protest against. I deny to any individual or 
olass this monopoly of thought. Who among men can 
show God’s commission to think for his brethren, to 
shape passively the intellect ' of the mass, to stamp his 
own image on them as if they were wax ? As well 
might a few claim a monopoly of light ancf air, of seeing 
and breathing, as of thought. Is not the intellect as 
universal a gift as the organs of sight and respiration ? 
Is not truth as freely spread abroad as the atmosphere 
or the sun’s rays ? Can we imagine* that God’s highest 
gifts of intelligence, imagination, and moral power, were 
bestowed to provide only for animal wants, to be denied 
the natural means of growth, which is action, to be 
starved by drudgery ? Were the^mass of men ma^de to 
be monsters, to grow only in a few organs and facul- 
ties, and to pine away and shrivel in others ; or were 
they made to put forth all the powers of men, especially 
the best and most distinguishing 1 No man, not the 
lowest, is all hands, all bones and muscles. The mind 
is more essential’ to human ndture, and more enduring, 
than the limbs ; and was this made to lie dead 1 Is 
not thought the right and duty of alH Is not truth 
alike precious , to all 1 I^T not truth the natural ali- 
ment of the mind, as plainly as the wholesome grain 
is of the body 1 Is not the mind adapted to thought, 
as plainly as the eye to light, the ear to sound ? 
Who dares to withhold it from its natural action, its 
natural element and joy ? Undoubtedly some men are 
more gifted than others, and are marked out for more 
studious lives. But the work of such men is not to do 
other’s thinking for them, but to help "them to think 
more vigorously and effectually. Great minds are to 
make others great. Their superiority is to be used, not 
to break the multitude to intellectuaj’- vassalage, not to 
establish over them a'*‘spiritual tyranny, blit to rouse 
them from lethargy, glnd to aid thehi to judge" for them- 
sehes. ’ The light and life which sjjring up in one soul 
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are to.be spread far and wide. Of all treasons against 
humanity, there is no one worse than his who eijiploys 
great intellectual force to keep down the intellect of his 
less favoured brother. 

It is sometimes urged by those who consider the 
multitude as*not intended to think, that at best they 
can learn but little, and that this is likely to barm 
rather than to do them good. ‘ A little learning,’ we 
are told, ‘is a dangerous thing.’ ‘Shallow draughts’ 
o^ knowledge are^vorse than ignorance. The mass of 
the people, it is said, can^go to the bottom of nothing; 
and the result of stimulating them to thought will be the 
formation of a dangerous set of half-thinkers. To this 
argutnent I reply,, first, that it has the inconvenience of 
prowing*too much ; for, if valid, it shows that none of 
any class ought to think. For who, I would ask, can go 
to the bottom of anything ? Whose ‘ learning ’ is not 
‘ little ’ 1 Whose ‘ draughts ’ of knowledge are not 
‘ shallow ’ ? Who of us has fathomed the depths of a 
single product of nature ’or a single elent in history 1 
Who of us is not baffled by the mysteries in a grain of 
sand ? How contracted the range qf the widest in- 
tellect ! But is our knowledge, because so little, of no 
worth ? Are we to despise the lessons which are taught 
us in this nook of creation, in this narrow round of 
hun\an experience, because an infinite universe stretches 
around us, which we have no means of exploring, and in 
which the earth, and sun and ])hwiets, dwindle to a 
point We should remember that the known, however 
little it may be, is in harmony with the boundless un- 
known, and«a*st®p towards it. We should remember, 
too, that the gravest truths may be gathered from a 
\%ry narrow compass of information. God is revealed 
in his* smallest wprk, as truly as in his greatest. The 
principles ^f human nattfre may be studied better in a 
family thfjfti in the history of the woijd. The finite is a 
manifestation of the fhfinite. The great Ideas, which 
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I have formbrly spoken, are within the reach of every 
man >vho thirsts for truth, and seeks it with singleness 
of mind. I will only add, that the labouring class are 
not now condemned to draughts of knowledge so shal- 
low as to merit scorn. Many of them know more of the 
outward world than all the philosophers^ of antiquity ; 
and Christianity 'has opened to them mysteries of the 
spiritual world which kings and proj)hets were not 
privileged to understand. And are they, then, to^.be 
doomed to spiritual inaction, as f ipcapable of useful 
thought ? 

It is sometimes said, that the multitude may think 
on the common Vmainess of life, but not on higher 
subjects, and especially on religion.- This, it i^ said, 
must be received on authority ; on this, men in general 
can form no judgment of their own. But this is th6 
last subject on which the individuj^l should be willing to 
surrender himself to other's dictation. In nothirig has 
he so strong an interest. In nothing is it so important 
that his mind 'knd heart sh(>uld be alive and engaged. 
In nothing has he readier means of judging for himseK. 
In nothing, as history shows, is he moi e likely to be led 
astray by such as assume the office of thinking for him. 
Religion is a subject open to all minds. Its gre^t truths 
have their foundation in the soul itself, and their proofs 
surround us on all sides. God has not shut up the 
evidence of his being in a few books, written in a foreign 
language, and locked up in the libraries of colleges and 
philosophers ; but has written his* name on the heavens 
and on the earth, and even on the minutest animal and 
plant; and his* word, taught by Jes«s Christ, was not 
given to scribes and lawyers, but taught to the poor, to 
the mass of men, on mountains, in streets, and on 
sea shore. Let me not be told thar' the multitude do 
actually receive religi<!.n on Authority, or 6n the word 
of others. I repj.y, that a faith sO received s^eems to me 
of‘dittle worth. The precious, the living, the effectual 
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part of a poor man’s faith, is that of which he sees the 
reasoiiableness and excellence; that which ‘approves 
itself to his intelligence, l^is conscience, his heart ; that 
which answers to deep wants in his own soul, and of 
which he has^^he witness in his own inward and outward 
experience. All other parts of his belief, those which 
he takes on blind trust, and in which lie sees no marks 
of truth and divinity, do him little or no good. Too 
oSten they do him harm, by perplexing his simple reason, 
by substituting th» fictions and artificial systems of theo- 
logians for the plain precepts of love, and justice, and 
humility, and filial trust in God. As long as it was 
supppsed that religion is to benefit the world by laying 
restraints, awakening fears, and acting as a part of the 
system of police, so long it was natural to rely on 
authority and tradition as the means of its propagation ; 
so long it was desirable stifle thought and inquiry on 
the subject. But now that we have learned that the 
true office of religion is to awaken purp and lofty senti- 
ments, and to unite man to God by rational homage and 
enlightened love, there is something monstrous in plac- 
ing religion beyond the thought and the study of the 
mass of the human race. 

I proceed to another prejudice. It is objected, that 
the distinction of Ranks is essential to social order, and 
that this will be swept <iway by calling forth energy of 
thought in all men. This objection, indeed, though 
exceedingly insisted on in Europe,* has nearly died out 
here ; but still enougli of it lingers among us to deserve 
consideration., I reply, then, that it is^ a libel on social 
order, to suppos^ that it requires for its support the 
licduction of the multitude of human beings to ignorance 
and s(;rvility ; and that it is a libel on the Creator, to 
suppose that he^requir^^, as the foundation of com- 
munities, jfke systematic depres*sion of the majority of 
his intelligent ofFsprjjig. The supposition is too grossly 
unrcj^isonable, too monstrous, to require labourea refiita-. 
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tion. I see no need of ranks, either for social order or 
for any other purpose. A great variety of pursuits and 
conditions is indeed to be desired. Men ought to follow 
their genius, and to put forth their powers in every use- 
ful and lawful way. I do not ask for a monotonous 
world. We arc far too monotonous now. The vassal- 
age of fashion, which is a part of rank, prevents 
continually the free expansion of men’s powers. Let 
us have the greatest diversity of occupations. But this 
does not imply that there is a need of splitting society 
into castes or ranks, or that a certain number should 
arrogate superiority, and stand apart from the rest of 
men as a separate race. Men may work in diff'^.rent 
departments of life, and yet recognise their brotherly 
relation, and honour one another, and hold friendly 
communion with one another. Undoubtedly, men will 
prefer, as friends and common associates, those with 
whom they sympathise most. Jkit this is not to form a 
rank or caste. For example, the intelligent seek out 
the intelligent ; the pious, those who reverence God 
But suppose the intellectual and the religious to cut 
themselves olf b}' some broad, visible distinction from 
the rest of socicuy, to form a clan of their own, to refuse 
admission into their houses to people of inferior know- 
ledge and virtue, and to diminish as far as possible the 
occasions of intercourse with them ; would not society 
rise up, as one man, against this arrogant exclusiveness? 
And if intelligence and piety may not bo the founda- 
tions of a caste, on what ground shall they who have no 
distinction but wealth, superior costume, richer equip- 
ages, finer houses, draw lines around themselves and 
constitute themselves a highei* class? That some should 
be richer than others is natural, and is necessary, and 
could only be prevented by gross violation^ of right. 
Leave men to the free use of then- powers, and some 
will accumulate more than theii- neighbours. But, to 
be prosperous is not to be superior, and should form no 
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barrier between men. Wealth ought not^to secure to 
the puosperous the slightest consideration. Thft only 
distinctions which should be recognised are those of the 
soul, of strong principle, of incorruptible integrity, of 
usefulness, of^cultivated intellect, of fidelity in seeking 
for truth. A man, in proportion as he has these claims, 
should be honoured and welcomed everywhere. I see 
not why such a man, however coarsely if neatly dressed, 
sbould not be a respected guest in the most splendid 
mansions, and at the most brilliant meetings. A man is 
worth infinitely more thai#the saloons, and the costumes, 
and the show of the universe. He was made to tread 
all tjjese beneath his feet. What an insult to humanity 
is the present defererice to dress and upholstery, as if 
silk-worms, and looms, and scissors, and needles, could 
produce something nobler than a man ! Every good 
man should y)rotest against a caste founded on outward 
pT’os))erity, because it exalts the outward above the 
inward, the material above the spiritual ; because it 
springs from and cherishes a contemptible pride in 
superficial and tT’ansitory distinctions ; because it alien- 
ates man from his brother, breaks the tie of common 
humanity, and breeds jealofisy, scorn, ^nd mutual ill- 
will. IJaft this be needed to social order ? 

It is true that in countries where the mass of the 
people are ignorant ;vid .servile, the existence of a 
higher and worshi]>ped rank tends to keep them from 
outrage. It infuses a sentiment of •awe, which ])re vents 
more or less the need of force and punishment. But it 
is worthy of r^miark, that the means of keeping order in 
one state orsoci(Av, may become the ch^ef excitement f>f 
discontent and disorder in another, and this is peculiarly 
true ^f ai'istocracy or high rank. In rude ages, this 
keeps the peop^' down ; but wheii the people by 
degrees l^tve risen to some conSciousness of their rights 
and essential equaJi^v with the re*st tf the race, ^ the awe 
of rank naturally su))sides, and passes into suspicion,. 
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jealousy, and sense of injury, and a disposition to resist. 
The very institution which once restrained, now pro- 
vokes.^ Through this process the old world is now 
passing. The strange illusion, that a man, because he 
wears a garter or ribbon, or was born to a title, belongs 
to another race, is fading away ; and society must pass 
through a series of revolutions, silent or bloody, until a 
more natural order takes place of distinctions which 
grew originally out of force. Thus, aristocracy, instead 
of giving order to society, now convulses it. vSo impos- 
sible is it for arbitrary human ordinations permanently 
to degrade human nature, or subvert the principles of 
justice and freedom. 

I am aware that it will be said, ‘ that the wailt of 
refinement of manners and taste in the lower classes will 
necessarily keep them an inferior caste, even though all 
political equalities be removed.’ I acknowledge this 
defect of manners in the multitude, and grant that' it is 
an obstacle to intercourse with the more inqjroved, 
though often exttggerated. But this is a barrier which 
must and will yield to the means of culture spread 
through our community. The evil is not necessarily 
associated with any condition of human life. An in- 
telligent traveller ^ tells us, that in Norway, a country 
wanting many of our advantages, good manners and 
politeness are spread through all conditions ; and that 
the ‘ rough way of talking to and living with each other, 
characteristic of the lower classes of society in England, 
is not found there.’ Not many centuries ago, the inter- 
course of the highest orders in Europe was sullied by 
indelicacy and fierceness; but time hr.s worn out these 
stains, and the same cause is now reraovirig what is 
repulsive among those who toil with their hands. 
cannot believe that coarse manners, boisterous donver- 
sation, slovenly negligences, filthy customs, surliness, 
indecency, are to descend by necessity from generation 

1 See Laing's 1’ravels in Norway. 
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to generation in any portion of the connliunity. 1 do 
not s^e why neatness, courtesy, delicacy, ease, and 
deference to others’ feelings, may not be made the 
habits of the labouring haultitude. A change is cer> 
tainly going^ on among them in respect to manners. 
Let us hope that it will be a change, for the better ; 
that they will not adopt false notions of refinement; 
that they will esca{)e the servile imitation of what is 
l]|pliow and insincere, and the substitution of outward 
shows for germing ^natural courtesy. Unhappily, they 
have but imperfect models on which to form themselves. 
It is not one class alone which needs reform in manners. 
We all need a new social intercourse, which shall 
breathe genuine pefirmment ; which shall unite the two 
grfiat efements of politeness, self-respect, and a delicate 
regard to the rights and feelings of others ; which shall 
be free without nnleness, and earnest without positive- 
ness* ; which shall be grateful, yet warm-hearted ; and 
in which communication shall be frank, unlaboured, 
overflowing, through the* absence of afl assumption and 
•pretence, and through the consciousness of being safe 
from heartless ridicule. This grarul reform, which I 
trust is to come, will bring with it a, happiness little 
knowr; in social life ; and whence shall it come ? The 
wise and disinterested of all conditions must contribute 
to it ; and I see not A^hy the labouring classes may not 
ttrke part in the work. Inde. d, when I consider the 
greater simplicity of their lii'es and their greater open- 
ness to the spirit of ( fiiristianity, I am not sure but that 
the ‘golden age’ of planners is to begin among those 
who are no^” ‘despaired of foi their wiAit of refinement. 
^ In these remarks, I have given the name of 
‘prejudices’ to the old opinions respecting rank, and 
respecting the n^ed of keeping the people from much 
thought. •But allow th'ese opinions to have a founda- 
tion in ^ruth ; su^^posc high feiuips of rank to be 
necessary to refinement of manners ; suppose •that the 
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happiest of ail ages were the feudal, when aristocracy 
was in its flower and glory, when the noble, superior to 
the laws, committed more murders in one year, than 
the multitude in twenty. Suppose it best for the 
labourer to live and die in thoughtless ignorance. 
Allow all this, rnd that we have reason to look with 
envy on the past one thing is plain; the past is gone, 
the feudal castle is dismantled, the distance between 
classes greatly reduced. Unfortunate as it may be, tho 
people have begun to think, to ask jjeasons for what 
they do, and suffer, and believe, and to call the past to 
account. Old spells are broken, old reliances gone. 
Men can no longer be kept down by pageantry, sl^ate- 
robes, forms, and shows. Allowing it‘ to be best, that 
society should rest on the depression of the multitude, 
the multitude will no longer be (juiet when they are 
trodden under foot, but ask impatiently why they 
too may not have a share in social blessings. Such 
is the state of things, and we must make the best 
of what we cannot prevent. Right or wrong, the 
people will think ; and is it not important that they 
should think justly ? that they should be inspired with 
the love of truth, and instructed how to seek it that 
they should be established by wise culture in 'the great 
principles on which society and religion rest, and be 
protected from scepticism and wiM speculation by inter- 
course with enlightened and virtuous men ? It is plain, 
that in the actual state of the world, nothing can avail 
us but a real improvement of the mass of the people. 
No stable foundation can be laid for us , but in men^s 
minds. Alarming as the truth is, it sh(?uld be told, that 
outward institutions cannot now secure us. Mightier' 
powers than institutions have conic into play among 
us, — the judgment, the opinions, the" feelings of the 
many ; and all hopes of ^'stability, which do not rest on 
the progress of the many, must peri'^h. 

Lut a more serious objection than any yet considered, 
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to the intellectual elevation of the labouring class, 
remains to be stated. It is said, ‘ that the labourer can 
gain subsistence for himself and his family only by a 
degree of labour which forbids the use of means of 
improvement.* His necessary toils leave no time or 
strength for thought. Political economy, by showing 
that population outstrips the means of improvement, 
passes an irrepealable sentence of ignorance and degrada- 
tion on the labourer. He can live but for one end, 
which is to keep'fflmself alive. He cannot give time 
and strength to intellectftal, social, and moral culture, 
without starving his family and impoverishing the com- 
munity. Nature has Jaid this heavy law on the mass of 
tha pec^le, and it is idle to set up our theories and 
dreams of improvement against nature.’ 

This objection applies with great force to Europe, 
and .is not without Veight here. But it does not dis- 
courage me. I reply, first, to this objection, that it 
generally comes from a, suspicious source. It comes, 
generally, from men who abound, and are at ease ; who 
think more of property than of any other human 
interest ; who have little concern for •the mass of their 
fellow-creatures ; who are willing thafe others should 
bear all the burdens of life, and that any social order 
should continue which secures to themselves personal 
com'fort or gratification. The selfish epicure and the 
thriving man of business easily discover a natural 
necessity for that state of things which accumulates on 
themselves all the bles'^ings, and on their neighbour all 
the evils of «liie. ^ But* no man can jucjge what is good 
or necessary for the multitude but he Avho feels for 
fihem, and whoso e(iuity and benevolence are shocked 
by th« thought that all advantages are to be mono- 
polized bji one ^t of men, ayd all disadvantages by 
another. 1 1 wait for, the judgment- of profound thinkers 
and earnest philanthropists on this •point, a jjjidgment 
formed after patient study of political economy, *and* 
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human natui'e and human history ; nor even on such 
authority shall I readily despair of the multitude of my 
race. 

In the next place, the objection under consideration 
is very much a repetition of the old doctrine, that what 
has been must be ; that the future is always to repeat the 
past, and society to tread for ever the beaten path. But 
can anything be plainer than that the present condition 
of the world is peculiar, unprecedented ? that ne^v 
powers and new principles are at wor?*: ? that the appli- 
cation of science to art is act omplishing a stupendous 
revolution ? that the condition of the labourer is in 
many places greatly improved, and his intellectual ^ids 
increased ^ that abuses, once thought essential to 
society, and which seemed entwined with all its fibres, 
have been removed ? Do the mass of men stand where 
they did a few centuries ago ? And* do not new circum- 
stances, if they make us fearful, at the same time keep 
us from despair ? The future, be it what it may, will 
not resemble the past. The present has new elements, 
which must work out new weal or woe. We have no 
right, then, on the ground of the immutableness of 
human affairs, to quench, as far as we have power, the 
hope of social progress. 

Another consideration, in reply to the objection that 
the necessary toils of life exclude improvement, may be 
drawn not only from general history, but from the 
experience of this country in pai ticular. The working 
classes here have risen and are still rising intellectually, 
and yet there are no signs of starvation, nor are we 
becoming the poorest people on earth. By far the most 
interesting view of this country is the condition of the 
working multitude. Nothing among us deserves the 
attention of the traveller so. much as the force of 
thought and character, and the self-respect awakened 
by our history and institutions in the mass of the 
people. Our prosperous classes are much like the same 
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classes abroad, though, as we hope, of jmrer morals; 
but the great working multitude leave far behind them 
the lalbourers of other countries. No man of ol 5 serva- 
tion and benevolence can* converse with them without 
being struck ^and delighted with the signs they give of 
strong and sound intellect and manly principle. And 
who is authorized to set bounds to ^his progress ? In 
improvement the first steps are the hardest. The diffi- 
culty is to wake up men’s souls, not to continue their 
action. Every accession of light and strength is a help 
to new acquisitions. ^ 

Another consideration, in reply to the objection, is 
that, as yet, no community has seriously set itself to the 
wor^c of improving ^11 its members, so that what is 
possible remains to be ascertained. No experiment has 
been made to determine how far liberal provision can 
be made at once the body and the mind of the 
labourer. The highest social art is yet in its infancy. 
Great minds have nowhere solemnly, earnestly under- 
taken to resolve the problem, how the^nultitude of men 
•may be elevated. The trial is to come. Still more, the 
multitude have nowhere comprehen^led distinctly the 
*true idea of Progress, anC^ resolved deliberately and 
solemijlyto reduce it to reality. This great thought, 
however, is gradually opening on them, and it is des- 
tined to work wonders. From themselves their salva- 
tion must chiefly come. Little can be done for them by 
others, till a spring is touched iij their own breasts ; 
and this being done, they cannot fail. The people, as 
history shows us, can accomplish miracles under the 
power of & §reat idea. How much ‘have they often 
•done and suffered in critical moments for country, for 
religion ? The great idea of their own elevation is only 
begin*ning to unfold itself within them, and its energy is 
not to b8 foretold. A** lofty ^conception of this kind, 
were it •once distifictly seized, • wqpld be a new life 
breathed into theni. Under this impulse th<Sy Viould 
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create time ^nd strength for their high calling, and 
would not only regenerate themselves, but the com- 
munity. 

Again, I am not discouraged by the objection, that 
the labourer, if encouraged to give time and strength to 
the elevation of his mind, will starve hiihself and im- 
poverish the country, when I consider the energy and 
efficiency of Mind. The highest force in the universe is 
Mind. This created the heavens and the earth. This 
has changed the wilderness into fruitfulness, and linked 
distant countries in a beneficent mffiistry to one an- 
other’s wants. It is not to brute force, to physical 
strength, so much as to art, to skill, to intellectual and 
moral energy, that men owe th^ir mastery over the 
world. It is mind which has conquered matttir. To 
fear, then, that by calling forth a people’s mind, we 
shall impoverish and starve them, is to be frightened at 
a shadow. I believe that with the growth of intel- 
lectual and moral power in the community, its produc- 
tive power will increase, that industry will become more 
efficient, that a wiser economy will accumulate wealth, 
that unimagined resources of art and nature will be 
discovered. I b(51ieve thfvt the means of living will 
grow easier, in' proportion as a people shall become 
enlightened, self-respecting, resolute, and just. Bodily 
or material forces can be measured, but not the forces 
of the soul ; nor can the results of increased mental 
energy be foretold. Such a community will tread down 
obstacles now deemed invincible, and turn them into 
helps. The Inward moulds the Outward. The power 
of a people lies in its mind ; and this piind, if fortified 
and enlarged, will bring external things into harmony 
with itself. It will create a new world around it, cor- 
responding to itself. If, however, I err in this belief ; 
if, by securing time and ineans for improvement to the 
multitude, industry and ca})ital should become less 
productive, I still S*ay, Sacrifice the wealth, and not the 
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mind of a people. Nor do I believe thali the physical 
good of a community would in this way be impaired. 
The climiniition of a country's wealth, occasioned by 
general attention to intellectual and moral culture, 
would be followed by very diffei'ent effects from those 
which wouldT attend an equal diminution brought about 
by sloth, intem})erance, and ignoranefe. There would, 
indeed, be less production in such a country, but the 
(^aracter and spii it of the people would effect a much 
more ecjjual distnliUtion of what would be produced ; 
and the happiness of a community depends vastly more 
on the distribution than on the amount of its wealth. 
In thus speaking of the future, I do not claim any special 
prophetical gift. . As a general rule, no man is able to 
foreteir distinctly the ultimate, permanent results of 
any great social change. But as to the case befoie us, 
we ought not to doubt. It is a part of religion to 
believe that by notfiing can a country so effectually gain 
happiness and lasting prosperity as by the elevation of 
all classes of its citizens. To question this seems an 
• approach to crime. 

‘ If this 

Tlie pillar'd Hrmjijaent is rottenness. 

And earth’s base built on .stnbl/le. * 

I am aware that, in reply to all that has been said 
in favour of the possilylity of uniting self-improvement 
with labour, discouraging facts may be V)rought forward 
from our daily experience. It may be said, that in this 
country, under advantiiges unknown in other lands, 
there is a considerable number on whom the burden of 
toil pressed very heavily, who can scarcely live with all 
Vtheir efforts, and who are cut off' by their hard condition 
from^the means of intellectual culture ; and if this take 
place now, wha% are w§ to expect hereafter in a more 
crowded population ? T ackrfbwledge that we have a 
number of depressed labourers,* whose state is exceed- 
ingly unpropitious to the education of the nfind • bu^ 
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this argument will lose much of its power when we 
inquiry into the causes of this evil. We shall then see 
that it comes, not from outward necessity, not from the 
irresistible obstacles abroad, Syxxi chiefly from the fault 
or ignorance of the sufferers themselves ^ so that the 
elevation of the, mind and character of the labourer 
tends directly to reduce, if not remove, the evil. Of 
consequence, this elevation finds support in what is 
urged against it. In confirmation of these views, allo.T 
me just to hint at the causes of that depression of many 
labourers which is said to sl^ow that labour and self- 
improvement cannot go on together. 

First, how much of this depression is to be traced to 
Intemperance ? What a great amount of time, and 
strength, and money, might multitudes gain for self- 
improvement by a strict sobriety ! That cheap remedy, 
pure water, would cure the chief ills in very many 
families of the ignorant and poor. Were the sums 
which are still lavished on ardent spirits appropriated 
wisely to the elevation of the people, what a new world 
we should live in ! Intemperance not only wastes the 
earnings, but the .health and the minds of men. How 
many, were they, to exchange what they call modei'ate 
drinking for water, would be suiprised to learn that 
they had been living under a cloud, in half-stupefaction, 
and would become conscious of an intellectual energy of 
which they had not before dreamed ? Their labours 
would exhaust then:^ less ; and less labour would be 
needed for their support; and thus their inability to 
cultivate their high nature would jn a great measure be 
removed. The working class, above all inen, have an 
interest in the cause of temperance, and they ought to 
look on the individual who lives by scattering the means 
and excitements of drunkenness^ not orly as the general 
enemy of his race, but as" their own worst foe. 

In the next plaice, 'how much oY the depression of 
labourers may be traced to the want of a strict Economy ? 
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The prosperity of this country has produced a wasteful- 
ness that has extended to the labouring multitude. A 
man, here, turns with sqorn from fare that in many 
countries would be termed luxurious. It is, indeed, 
important tl^t the standard of living in all classes 
should be high ; that is, it should incl’Jtde the comforts 
of life, the means of neatness and order in our dwell- 
ings, and such supplies of our wants as are fitted to 
S(icure vigorous health. But how many waste their 
earnings on indul^’fices which may be sj)ared, and thus 
have no resoui'ce for a da^k day, and are always ti emb- 
ling on the brink of pauperism? Needless expenses 
keep^ many too poor for self-improvement. And here 
let me , say that* expensive hai>its among the more 
prosperous labourers often interfere with the mental 
culture of themselves and their families. How many 
among them sacrifiee improvement to appetite ! How 
many sacrifice it to the love of show, to the desire of 
outstripping others, and to habits o^ expense which 
grow out of this insatialble passion ! In a country so 
thriving and luxurious as ours, the labourer is in danger 
Qf contracting artificial wants and disfeased tastes ; and 
to gratify these, he gives himself whoUy to accumula- 
tion, and ’sells his mind for gain. Our unparalleled 
prosperity has not been an un mixed good. It has 
inflimied cupidity, has* diseased the imagination with 
dreams of boundless success, and plunged a vast multi- 
tude into excessive toils, feverislf competitions, and 
exhausting cares. A labourer, having secured a neat 
home and a wljolesom^ table, should ask nothing more 
for the senses ; but should consecrate his leisure, and 
>^hat may bo spared of his earnings, to the culture of 
himself and his family, to the best books, to the best 
teaching, to plejiteant and profitable intercourse, to 
sympathy Xnd the offices of humanity, and to the enjoy- 
* ment of tne beautiful in nature anc> art. Unhappily, 
the labourer, if prosperous, is anxious to ape tne rich 

IT 
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man, instead of trying to rise above him, as he often 
may, by noble acquisitions. The young, in particular, 
the apprentice and the female domestic, catch a taste 
for fashion, and on this altar sacrifice too often their 
uprightness, and almost always the spirit of improve- 
ment, dooming • themselves to ignorance, if not to vice, 
for a vain show. Is this evil without a remedy ? Is 
human nature always to be sacrificed to outward 
decoration ? Is the outward always to triumph ov^Lr 
the inward man ? Is nobleness of "tcntiment never to 
spring up among us ? May not a reform in this par- 
ticular begin in the labouring class, since it seems so 
desperate among the more prosperous ? Cannot the 
labourer, whose condition calls him 'so loudly to sim- 
plicity of taste and habits, take his stand against tnat 
love of dress which dissipates and corrupts scf many 
minds among the opulent ? Cannot the labouring class 
refuse to measure men by outward success, and pour 
utter scorn on alj pretensions founded on outward show 
or condition Sure I am that, were they to study 
plainness of dress and simplicity of living, for the 
purpose of their own true elevation, they would surpass 
in intellect, in taste, in honourable qualities, and in 
present enjoyment, that great proportion of the pros- 
perous who are softened into indulgence or enslaved 
to empty show. By such self denial, how might the 
burden of labour be lightened, and time and strength 
redeemed for improvement ! 

Another cause of the depressed condition of not a 
few labourers, as I believe, is their ignorjince on the 
subject of Health. Health is the working-man's for- 
tune, and he ought to watch over it, more thar. the 
capitalist over his large investments. Health lightens 
the efforts of body an^d min<J. It tlnables a man to 
crowd much work intp a narrow compass. Without it 
little ca/i be earned, and that little by slow, exhausting 
toif. For these reasons, I cannot but look on it as a 
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good omen that the press is circulating among us cheap 
works,, in which much useful knowledge is given af the 
structure and functions aijd laws of the human body. 
It is in no small measure through our own imprudence 
that disease and debility are incurred, and one remedy 
is to be found in Knowledge. Once let*the mass of the 
people be instructed in their own frames, let them 
understand clearly that disease is not an accident, but 
hue fixed causes, many of which they can avert, and 
a great amount ^f* suffering, want, and consequent 
intellectual depression wil> be removed. — I hope I shall 
not bj0 thought to digress too far, when I add, that 
were^the mass of the^ community more enlightened on 
these points, they would apply their knowledge, not 
only to their private habits, but to the government of 
the city, and would insist on municipal regulations 
favouring general health. This they owe to themselves. 
They ought to require a system of measures for effect- 
ually cleansing the city;^ for supply ir>g it with pure 
water, either at public expense or by a private corpora- 
tion ; and for prohibiting the erection or the letting of 
sych building.s as must generate disetfee. What a sad 
thought is it, that in this metropolis,* the blessings 
which (rod* pours forth profusely on bird and beast, the 
blessings of air, and light, and water, should in the case 
of many families be so stinted or so mixed with impuri- 
ties as to injure instead of invigorating the frame. 
With what face can the great cities of Europe and 
America boast of their civilization, when within their 
limits, thousan(}s and ten thousands pepsh for want of 
God’s freest,^ most lavish gifts ’ Can we expect im- 
p^vement among people who are cut off from nature’s 
commop bounties, and want those cheering influences of 
the elements whiclt even ^savages enjoy ? In this city, 
how much health, how many lives ^are sacrificed to the 
’practice of letting c^lars and rooms* which carpiot be 
ventilated, which M^ant the benefits of light, free air, 

U2 
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and pure water, and the means of removing filth ? We 
forbid by law the selling of putrid meat in the market. 
Why do we not forbid the renting of rooms, in which 
putrid, damp, and noisome vapours are working as sure 
destruction as the worst food ? Did peopD understand, 
that they are ais ^ truly poisoned in such dens, as by 
tainted meat and decaying vegetables, would they not 
appoint commissioners for houses, as truly as corn- 
mission ers for markets ? Ought not the renting n:)f 
untenantable rooms, and the crowdihg of such numbers 
into a single room as must br^ed disease and may infect 
a neighbourhood, be as much forbidden as the importa- 
tion of a pestilence % 1 have enlarged on this point, 

because I am persuaded that the morals, raanners, 
decencies, self-respect, and intellectual improvement, as 
well as the health and physical comforts of a people, 
depend on no outward circumstances more than on the 
quality of the houses in which they live. The remedy 
of the grievance now stated, lie^ wit h the people them- 
selves. The labouring people must require, that the 
health of the city shall be a leading object of the 
municipal adminfetration, ^and in so doing they will 
protect at once' the body and the mind. 

III. 

H aving now treated of the elevation of the labourer, 
and examined the objections to it, I proceed, in 
the last place, to consider some of the circumstances of 
the times which, encourage hopes" of the progress of the 
mass of the people. My limits oblige me to confine 
myself to very few. — And, first, it is an encouragii^ 
circumstance, that the respect for labour is increasing, or 
rather that the old prejudices agairfSt rnaipaal toil, as 
degrading a man or putting him in a lower rphere, are 
wearing away ; aifU the cause of *^^his change is full of 
promise ; for it is to bo found in the progress of intelli- 
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gerice, Christianity and freedom, all of which cry aloud 
against the old barriers created between the. different 
classes, and challenge especial sympathy and regard for 
those who bear the heaviest burdens, and create most of 
the comforts of social life. The contempt of labour of 
which I hav*o spoken is a relic of the old aristocratic 
prejudices which formerly proscribed i^rlide as unworthy 
of a gentleman, and must die out with other prejudices 
o| the same low origin. And the results must be happy. 
It is hard for a clasg of men to respect themselves who 
are denied respect by all around them. A vocation 
looked on as degrading will have a tendency tc degrade 
thos 5 who follow it. Away, then, with the idea of 
something low in manual labour. There is something 
shocking to a religious man in the thought that the 
employment which God has ordained for the vast 
majority of the huiiQan race, should be unworthy of any 
maif, even of the highest. If, indeed, there were an 
employment which could not be dispensed with, and 
which yet tended to degrade such as^ight be devoted 
•to it, I should say that it ought to be shared by the 
whole race, and thus neutralized b^ extreme division, 
instead of being laid as the«ole vocation on one man or 
a few.^ Let no human being be broken in spirit or 
trodden under Joot for the outward prosperity of the 
Stajbe. So far is manual labour from meriting contempt 
or slight, that it will probably be found, when united 
with true means of spiritual cultui;e, to foster a sounder 
judgment, a keener observation, a more creative imagina- 
tion, and a jiurei- taste, than any other vocation. Man 
thinks of the few, God of the many ; and the many will 
^e found at length to have within their reach the most 
effectual mefins of progress. 

Abother encojiraging circumstance of the times is the 
creation #f a popular lileratu’ie, which puts within the 
reach of the labouring class the means of knowledge, in 
whatever branch tBey wish to cultivate. Amidsf the 
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worthless volumes which are every day sent from the 
press for mere amusement, there are books of great 
value in all departments, published for the benefit of the 
mass of readers. Mines of inestimable truth are thus 
open to all who are resolved to think and Iparn. Litera- 
ture is now adapting itself to all wants, and I have little 
doubt that a new form of it will soon appear for the 
special benefit of the labouring classes. This will have 
for its object to show the progress of the various usetpl 
arts, and to preserve the memory of, their founders, and 
of men who have laid the world under obligation by 
great inventions. Every trade has distinguished names 
in its history. Some trades can number, among those 
who have followed them, philosophers, poets, men of 
true genius. I would suggest to the members' of this 
Association whether a course of lectures, intended to 
illustrate the history of the more iipportant trades, and 
of the great blessings they have conferred on society, 
and of the eminent individuals who have practised them, 
might not do much to instruct and, at the same time, to 
elevate them. Such a course would carry them far into 
the past, would open to them much interesting informa- 
tion, and at the same time introduce them to men whom 
they may well ihake their models. I would go farther. 
I should be pleased to see the members of an important 
trade setting apart an anniversary for the commemora- 
tion of those who have shed lustre on it by their virtues, 
their discoveries, thpir genius. It is time that honour 
should be awarded on higher principles than have 
governed the judgment of past ages. Surely the in- 
ventor of the press, the discoverer of the (^mpass, the 
men who have applied the power of steam to machinpry;^ 
have brought the human race more largely into their 
debt than the bloody race of conquerors, and even than 
many beneficent princes. ? Antiquity exalted ir,to Divini- 
ties the first cultivators of wheat and the useftil plants, 
and the first forgers of metals ; and Ve, in these maturer 
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ages of the world, have still greater nam^s to boast in 
the records of useful art. Let their memory be pre- 
seiived to kindle a generous emulation in those wlfo have 
entered into their labours# 

Another circumstance, encouraging the hope of pro- 
gress in the fabouring class, is to be found in the juster 
views they are beginning to adopt ii\ i^gard to the edu- 
cation of their children. On this foundation, indeed, 
c^Y hope for all classes must chiefly rest. All are to 
rise chiefly by the^ care bestowed on the young. Not 
that I would say,*as is sometimes rashly said, that none 
but the young can improve. I give up no age as 
desperate. Men who have lived thirty, or fifty years, 
are* not to feel. as. if the door was shut upon them. 
Every Ynan who thirsts to become something better has 
in that desire a pledge that his labour will not be in 
vain. None are too old to learn. The world, from our 
first to our last hour, is our school, and the whole of life 
has but one great purpose, education. Still, the child, 
uncorrupted, unhardened, is the mosli hopeful subject ; 

' aud vastly more, I believe, is hereafter to be done for 
children, than ever before, by the gradual spread of a 
'simple truth, almost too ‘iimple, one would think, to 
need exposition, yet up to this day \filfully neglected, 
namely, that education is a sham, a cheat, unless carried 
on, by able, accomplished teachers. The dignity of the 
vocation of a teacher !s beginning to be understood, the 
idea is dawning on us that no pffice can compare in 
solemnity and importance with that of training the 
child; that skill to form the young to energy, truth, 
and virtue, is ^ortH more than thc^ knowledge of all 
.other arts and sciences; and that, of consequence, the 
^encouragement of excellent teachers is the first duty 
whicia a commijnity owes to itself. I say, the truth is 
dawningij and it must* ’make .its way. The instruction 
of the <?hildren of* all classes, especially of the labour- 
ing class, has as yet been too generally convnitted to 
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unprepared, unskilful hands, and of course the school 
is in general little more than a name. The whole 
worth ‘of a school lies in the teacher. You may accu- 
mulate the most expensive Jipparatiis for instruction ; 
but without an intellectual, gifted teacher, it is little 
better than rubbish ; and such a teac’^ner, without 
apparatus, may '"eFect the happiest results. Our uni- 
versity boasts, and with justice, of its library, cabinets, 
and philosophical instruments; but these are lifeless, 
profitless, except as made effectual by the men who use 
them. A few eminent men,^ skilletl to understand, 
reach, and quicken the minds of the pupils, are worth 
all these helps. And I say this, because it is commonly 
thought that the children of the labouring class cahnot 
be advanced, in consequence of the inability of parents 
to furnish a variety of books and other apparatus, But, 
in education, various books and implements are not the 
great requisites, but a high order of teachers. In truth, 
a few books do better than many. The object of 
education is not <so much to give a certain amount of 
knowledge, as to awaken the faculties and give the 
pupil the use of his own mind ; and one book, taught 
by a man who knows how to accomplish these ends, is 
worth more than libraries as usually read. It is not 
necessary that much should be taught in youth, but that 
a little should be taught philosophically, profoundly, 
livingly. For example, it is not necessary that the 
pupil be carried over the history of the world from the 
deluge to the present day. Let him be helped to read 
a single history wisely, to apply the principles of his- 
torical evidence to its statements, to trace tne'^causes and 
effects of events, to penetrate into the motives of actions, ^ 
to observe the workings of human nature in what is 
done and suffered, to judge impartially of action and 
character, to sympathize with \vhat is noble, •tio detect 
the spirit of an age in different forms from our own, to 
seize the great truths which are wrapped up in details, 
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and to discern a moral Providence, a retribhtion, amidst 
all corruptions and changes ; let him learn t© r^ad a 
single history thus, and he has learned to read all 
histories ; he is prepared td study, as he may have time 
in future life, jihe whole course of human events ; he is 
better educated by this one book than Jie would be by 
all the histories in all languages as dommonly taught. 
The education of the labourer’s children need never stop 
fo]j want of books and apparatus More of them would 
do good, but enou5li.may be easily obtained. What we 
want is, a race of teachers acquainted with the philo- 
sophy^ of the mind, gifted men and women, who shall 
respect human nature in the child, and strive to touch 
and gently bring -out 'his best powers and sympathies; 
and* who shall devote themselves to this as the groat end 
of life. This good I trust is to come, but it comes 
, slowly. The establishment of normal schools shows that 
. the Want of it begins to be felt. This good requires 
that education shall be recognized by the community as 
its highest interest and * duty. It re^piires that the 
ihstructors of youth shall take precedence of the money- 
getting classes, and that the woman of« fashion shall fall 
behind the female teacher. • It require^ that parents 
shall sjvcrifice show and pleasure to the acquisition of 
the best possible helps and guides for their children. 
Not .that a great pecuyiai-y compensation is to create 
good teachers ; these must be formed by individual 
impulse, by a genuine interest in education ; but good 
impulse must be seconded by outward circumstances ; 
and the moans of edupation will always bear a propor- 
tion to the rfispecJ? in which the office of teacher is held 
in th|> community. 

Happily, in this country, the true idea of education, 
of its nature and supreme importance, is silently work- 
ing and gaSns ground. Those cff us who look back on 
'half a century see a fpal, great imJ)roy^ement in schools 
and in the standard of instruction. What shotild len- 
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courage this* movement in this country is that nothing 
is wanting here to the intellectual elevation of the 
labouring class, but that a spring should be given to the 
child, and that the art of thinking justly and strongly 
should be formed in early life ; for, this preparation 
being made, the circumstances of future life will almost 
of themselves carry on the work of improvement. It is 
one of the inestimable benefits of free institutions that 
they are constant stimulants to the intellect ; that tljey 
furnish, in rapid succession, quijp^oning subjects of 
thought and discussion. A ^whole people at the same 
moment are moved to reflect, reason, judge, and act on 
matters of deep and universal concern ; and where the 
capacity of thought has received • wise culture, the 
intellect, unconsciously, by an almost irresistible Sym- 
pathy, is kept perpetually alive. The mind, like the 
body, depends on the climate it Ijves in, on the air it 
breathes ; and the air of freedom is bracing, exhilarat- 
ing, expanding, to a degree not dreamed of under a 
despotism. This stimulus of* liberty, however, avails 
little, except where the mind has learned to think for 
the acquisition of truth. The unthinking and passionate 
are hurried by^it into ruii^us excess. 

The last ground of hope for the elevation of the 
labourer, and the chief and the most. sustaining, is the 
clearer development of the principles of Christianity. 
The future influences of this religion are not to be 
judged from the past. Up to this time, it has been 
made a political engine, and in other ways perverted. 
But its true spirit, the spirit of brotherhood and free- 
dom, is beginnhig to be understood, and' this will undo 
the work which opposite principle.s have been car^rying 
on for ages. Christianity is the only effectual remedy 
for the fearful evils of modern civilization — a ‘system 
which teaches its members td grasp at evei<ything, and 
to rise above everybody, as the gieat aims df life. Of 
such a< civilization the natural fruits are, contempt of 
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others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gamUling spirit in 
trade,^ reckless adventure, and commercial convulsions, 
all* tending to impoverish the labourer' and to render 
every condition insecure* Relief is to come, and can 
only come, from the new application of Christian 
principles, oi universal justice, and ig:iiversal love, to 
social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active 
life. This application has begun, and the labourer, 
aJ?ove all men, is to feel its happy and exalting in- 
fluences. 

In these lectures 1 haye expressed a strong interest 
in the labouring portion of the community ; but I have 
no partiality to them, considered merely as labourers. 
My \nind is attracted to them because they constitute 
thfe majority of the human race. My great interest is 
in Human Nature, and in the working classes as its 
most numerous representatives. To those who look on 
this* nature with contempt or utter distrust, such 
language may seem a mere form, or may be construed 
as a sign of the predomihance of imagination and feel- 
*ing over the judgment. No matter. The pity of these 
sceptics I can return. Their wondt^ at my credulity 
cannot surpass the sorrowfuf astonishment with which I 
look oji their indifference to the fortunes of their race. 
In spite of all their doubts and scoffs. Human Nature is 
still most dear to me. , When I behold it manifested in 
its perfect proportions in Jesus Christ, I cannot but 
revere it as the true Temple of the Divinity. When I 
see it as revealed in the great and good of all times, I 
bless God for those piultiplied and growing proofs of 
its high destiny. • When I see it bruisfed, beaten down, 
^tif\pd by ignorance and vice, by oppression, injustice, 
and grinding toil, I weep for it, and feel that every man 
shoula be ready# to sufter for its redemption. I do and 
I must hd^e for its progress. •But, in saying this, I am 
not blind* to its imiAediate dangefs. » I am not sure that 
dark clouds and desolating storms are not eVen •now^ 
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gathering ov^r the world. When we look back on the 
mysterious history of the human I’ace, we see that 
Providence has made use of fearful revolutions as the 
means of sweeping away the abuses of ages, and of 
bringing forward mankind to their present improve- 
ment. Whether such revolutions may not be in store 
for our own times, I know not. The present civilization 
of the Christian world presents much to awaken doubt 
and apprehension. It stands in direct hostility to the 
great ideas of Christianity. It is tselfish, mercenary, 
sensual. Such a civilization cannot, must not endure 
for ever. How it is to be supplanted, I know not. I 
hope, however, that it is not doomed, like the‘ old 
Roman civilization, to be quenched in blood. ^ I trust 
that the works of ages are not to be laid low W viol- 
ence, rapine, and the all-devouring sword. I trust that 
the existing social state contains in its bosom something 
better than it has yet unfolded. I trust that a brighter 
future is to come, not from the desolation, but from 
gradual, meliorating changes of the present. Among 
the changes to which I look for the salvation of the 
Modern world, ore of the chief is the intellectual and 
moral elevation of the labburing class. The impulses 
which are to reform and quicken society are 'probably 
to come, not from its more conspicuor.s, but from its 
obscurer divisions ; and, among these I see with joy 
new wants, principles, and aspirations beginning to 
unfold themselves. Let what is already won give us 
courage. Let faith in a parental Providence give us 
courage; and if we are to be disappointed in the present, 
let us never doiibt that the great interest^ of human 
nature are still secure under the eye and care of an 
Almighty Friend. 



THE KELKHOUS LIFE. 



‘ Tukn the matter as we may, it will appear that the fullest, 
most unqualified admission of a moral and rational nature in 
man, whose decisions no external power can overrule, and 
which constitutes God’s ever open court for trying the claimti of 
scripture and prophecy, no less than of philosophy, is the 
prime requisite of all devout faith ; without which, duty loses 
its sacredness, reveli3.tion its significance, and God himself his 
authority.’ — James Martineau. 



THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE IN HUMAN 
NATURE. 1 

‘ The Lin'd, (rnr (hd is one Lmd : and thou, shalt love the 
Lord *ihy God with all thy hearty and with all thy soul^ and 
with h,ll thy mind,, and with all thy strength ; this is the first 
cortfman^rmnV — Mark xii. 29, 30. 

T he command thus given to love God with all the 
, heart, and scftil, and mind, and strength, is in 
harmony with our whole nature. We are made for 
God ; all our affections, sensibilitieg, faculties, and 
energies are designed to be directed towards God ; the 
end of our existence is fellowship with God. He could 
MOt require us to devote our entire bc^ng to Himself, if 
He had not endowed it with powers which fit us for 
such devotion. Religion then has its germs in our 
Nature, and its* development is entrusted to our own 
car^. Such is the truth that I would now illustrate. 

(1.) The Principle in Human Nature, from which 
religion springs, is the desire to establish relations with a 
Being more Perfect than itself. The fact is as remark- 
able as it i| vncontrovertible, that the human race, all 
but universally, tias conceived of some Existence more 
^xah;ed than man. If there is one principle, indeed, 
that may be declared to be essential in human nature, 

1 This disupurse ami the flve»^hich foy«»w are taken from ‘The Perfect 
Life,’ a volume of twelve Sermons, chosen fi*om Dr. rihanning's JMSS. by 
W, H. Channing, and iml>rtshed in 1873. Tlfe discourees are characterised, 
writes his nephew, by tlio ‘^mrity, lai-geness, and*loftiness of tlmlr religious 
life.’ - * 
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it is this unwillingness to shut itself up within its own 
limits, this tendency to aspire after intercourse with 
some Divinity. It is true that men at various periods 
have formed most unworthy conceptions of their objects 
of worship. Still, by selecting the qualities w^hich they 
esteemed most highly in themselves, and by enlarging 
and exalting them without bounds, they have show^ed, 
as plainly as have more enlightened ages, the spon- 
taneous longing of the human spirit to rise above itself, 
and to ally its destiny with a Suprerif' Power. 

This simple view is sufficient to prove the grandeur 
of the Keligious Piinciple. AVithout doubt, it is the 
noblest W’orking of Huni.an Nature. In the most im- 
mature manifestation of this priiiciple, we behold the 
budding of those spiritiaal powers, by which, in the 
progress of the race, men have attained to the concep- 
tion of unbounded Goodness. AVe see this principle in 
the creations of genius, in forms of ideal beauty to wnich 
poetry and the arts give immortality, in fiction where 
characters are portrayed surpavssirig the attainments of 
real life. AVe see this principle in the admiration with 
w'hich stupendous intellect and heroic virtue are hailed, 
and in the delight with which we follow in history the 
career of men w^ho in energy and disinterestedness have 
outstripped their felloAvs. The desire for an excellence 
never actually reached by humanity, the aspiration 
towards that Ideal which w^e express by the word 
Perfection, this is *he seminal princi})le of religion. 
And this is the root of all progress in the human race. 
Eeligion is not an exclusive impulse. It does not grow 
from an emotion that is centred wholl / upon God and 
seeks no other object. It springs from the same desire 
for whatever is more Perfect than our own nature and 
our present life, which has impelled men towards all his 
great spiritual accjuisitions and to all great improve- 
ments of society. This principle, as we have seen, 
prompts the mind to create imaginary beings, and to 
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attach itself with delight to human agents of’ surpassing 
power; and goodness. But in these objects it* caji find 
no ’rest. These are too frail a support for so sublime 
an emotion. This principle God implanted for Him- 
self. Through this the human mind corresponds to the 
supreme Divinity. This principle being in its very 
essence insatiable partakes of the nature of infinity ; 
and no Being but the Infinite One can supply its wants. 

• This view conducts us to an important standard, by 
which to judge of* tjhe truth and purity of any form of 
religion. \ religion is t«‘ue, in proportion to the clear- 
ness^ with which it makes manifest the Perfection of 
God^. The j)urity of a p^irticiilar system is to be 
measured by the* conception which it inspires of God. 
Does it raise our thoughts to a Perfect Being 1 Does it 
exalt us far above our own nature ? Does it introduce 
us to a grand ami glorious Intelligence ? Does it 
expand oui’ minds with venerable and generous con- 
ceptions of the Author of existence ? ^ I know no other 
test of a true and pure religion but this. Religion has 
*110 excellence, but a^ it lifts us up into communion with a 
JJature higher and holier than our ov*n. It is the office 
of religion to ofler the soul an Object, for its noblest 
faculties and affections, a being through whom it may 
more surely ami vigorously be carried forward to its 
own perfection. In proportion then as a religion casts 
clouds around the glory of God, or detracts from the 
loveliness and grandeur of His chatacter, it is devoid of 
dignity, and tends to depress the mind. 

All humai^ systems are necessarily defective. They 
partake of '*the limits of the human mind. The purest 
Veligion which man ever has adopted or ever will adopt, 
must Jail very far below the glory of its Object. Our 
best conceptions *0! God, are undoubtedly mixed with 
much error. We tajk indeed df^ truth, as if we held it 
in its fulness ; but *in religion, a’s elsewhere, we make 
approaches only to the truth. We see' God irt' the. 

w 
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mirror of dur own minds ; but these are narrow and in 
many ways darkened. AV e see Him in his works ; but 
of these we comprehend a minute portion only. He 
speaks to us by his spirit in scripture and in the heart ; 
but He speaks to us in human language- and adapts 
Himself to our "^^eak capacities, so that we catch mere 
glimpses of his perfection. The Religious Principle 
itself, by which we peiceive and love God, is as limited 
at birth as are our other faculties, and is gradually 
unfolded. It embraces error at first 'by necessity. The 
earliest idea of God in the child' is as faint as are its con- 
ceptions of all other objects. Necessarily it invests the 
Creator with a human forni, places Him in the heavens, 
and clothes Him with an undefined po^cr superior only 
to that possessed by those around it. This idea, how- 
ever, of some Being higher than man takes root ; and 
from this I’eligion grows up. As we'’a<lvance, we throw 
off more and more our childish notions, purify our 
thought of God, divest Him of matter, conceive of Him 
as mind, refine away from Him our passions, and 
especially assign to Him the attributes which oiu’ grow- 
ing consciences reVJOgnize as righteous and holy. Still 
we are making -"approaches only, and slow approaches, 
towards God. Much of earth, much of our own incom- 
pleteness, still clings to our conception of the Divinity 
whom we worship. And the wise man is distinguished 
by detecting continually whatever is low in his appre- 
hension of God, and by casting it away for more exalted 
views. 

(2.) I now proceed to show more directly that 
religion is natural to man and is his great 'end. And 
for this purpose I go to Human Nature. Time ’vill 
permit but f^.w illustrations of this great themoy for 
when we survey man’s various faculties, affections, 
and powers, all concur Mn bearing testimony to the 
truth now advanced. All are so many elements of 
relii>‘1on. * * 
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• 

(i.) Look first at the Reason, that divine germ 
within. 1 ask you to consider what are the .primitive, 
pw>fo*undest, and clearest ideas of Reason. They are 
the very ideas which lead to God. The earliest inquiry 
of Reason is into Causes. Even the child breaks his 
toys to discover the spring of their ^motion. Reason 
cannot satisfy itself with observing what exists, but 
seeks to explore its origin. It asks by instinct, whence 
chinos the order of the universe, and cannot rest until it 
has ascended to i^^irst Cause. The idea of God is thus 
involved in the primitive and most universal idea of 
Reason, and is one of its central j)rinciples. 

!Vniong other tendencies in the Reason to God, one 
is t^^pecially notowoi'thy. I refer to its desire for com- 
pfehensive and connected views. The Reason is never 
satisfied with l^eholding objects separately. By its very 
nature it is impelhid to compare them with one another, 
to discover their similar or diverse properties, to trace 
their relations, ^heir respective fitnesses, and their com- 
mon bearing. And it nnver rejoices ifiore than when it 
attains to some great Law, which all things obey, 
and by which all are bound togetl^er. Through this 
‘principle we have learned* that the sun, earth, and 
plajiojs form a connected whole, an 3 obey one law 
called attractioii ; and, still more, we have risen to the 
sublime conviction that all the heavenly bodies, count- 
less as they may be, are linked together by mutual depen- 
dencies and beneficent influences iuto one system. Now 
this tendency to search for connexion and harmony — 
for Lnity — in the infinite variety of nature is a direct 
tendency 00 h belief* in One God. For this unity of 
^na^ure manifestly proves, and can only be expjained*by, 
unity of thought, design, and intelligent power; that is, it 
proclaims One C^nipotent, All-comprehending Creator. 

(ii.) i^^ook next at the Conscience ; and here we see 
another ftatural tendency to religilin.^ What particularly 
strikes us in this principle of our nature, js tlAt it not 
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only enjoins the law of duty, but intimates that there is 
a Ruler above us, by whom this Law will be sustained 
and executed. Conscience speaks not as a solitary, 
independent guide, but as the delegate of a higher 
Legislator. Its convictions of right and wrong are 
accompanied with the idea of an Authority more awful 
than man’s, by which these distinctions will be enforced. 
That this is the natural suggestion of Conscience we 
learn from the fact that men in different ages, countries, 
and conditions have so generally agye^d in speaking of 
the inward monitor as the voice of the Divinity. In 
approving or condemning ourselves, we do not feel 
as if we alone are the judges, but we have a presenti- 
ment of standing before another triWnal. Especially 
when we see the wrong'doer prosperous, do we feel as if 
the injustice of fortune ought to be redressed. We 
demand an Almighty patron of virtue. Retribution is 
the claim of our moral nature. So powerful is this 
tendency of Conscience to assert a righteous Deity, that 
we cannot escape the sense of his Presence. Often 
when the guilty have tried to efface the impression of a 
supreme Lawgiver, the commanding truth has defied 
their power. The handwriting of the Divinity in the 
soul, though seemingly obliterated, has come out with 
awful distinctness in the solemn seasons of life. Thus 
Conscience is a prophet of religion. And in proportion 
as it is obeyed, and the idea of Right becomes real and 
living within us, *the existence of the Almighty 
Friend of virtue is intimately felt, and with profoundest 
reverence. 

(iii.) If we pass next to the Afftjctions, we shall 
recognize, still more clearly that our nature is forjgied 
for religion. ^ What is the first affection awakened in 
the human heart ? It is filial love, a. grateful sense of 
parental kindness. And is not this the seed knd prime 
principle of religion ? For what j[s religion but filial 
rising to our Father in heaven ? Thus the first 
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emotion of the human heart is virtually towards God. 
Its finet spontaneous impulse is an element of piety. 

'Another characteristic^ emotion of our nature is that 
feeling of Approbation, with which we look on dis- 
interested lienevolence. We cannot conceive of a 
human being (|uite wanting in this «noral principle, 
whose heart would not expand at* witnessing in a 
fellow-man philanthropy unaffected, unwearied, and 
(Effusing happiness far and wide. Here is another 
germ of religion. * •For what is religion but sympathetic 
joy in the unbounded beneficence of God*? what but 
this ,very affection of esteem raised to Him who is the 
source of all goodwill in m^n, and before whose glory 
of,disintei*ested love all other goodness is but a shadow ? 

I proceed to another affection of our nature which 
bears strong testimony to our being born of religion. I 
refer to the emotiftn which leads us to revere what is 
higher than ourselves, to wonder at the incompre- 
hensible, to adrAire the vast, to adpre the majestic. 

, There is in human nature an affinity with what is 
mighty, an awful delight in what is sublime. It is this 
-emotion which draws man^to the J^randest scenes of 
nature, to the wilderness and ocean,* to thundering 
catarai3ts,* and the still, solemn mountain top. It is 
manifested in the interest which the multitude take in 
persons of commanding intellectual energy, of heroic 
courage, of all-sacrificing devotion to the cause of free- 
dom and humanity. Men are attracted by no quality 
so much as by sovereign greatness of will. They love 
whatever IjejV's the impress of the infinite. So strong 
is this principle of Keverence, that when fallen from the 
Vkn#wledge of the true God, they have sought substitutes 
in their own teeming imagination, have <ieified fellow- 
men, hav^ invented bqings in whom they might con- 
centrate ,and embody their conceptions, just or unjust, 
of Supreme dignity. Thus the iKart was made for 
wor^ship, and worship it will. It longs for something 
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more excellent than it finds on earth. In works of 
poetry anS fiction it continually creates for itself a more 
than human glory. This emotion of Reyerence is” a 
perpetual impulse in the soul towards God. 

Another emotion of our nature, and closely related 
to reverence, ne^tt ^claims regard, as a germ of religion. 
This is the Love of the Beautiful. Beauty, that mys- 
terious charm which is spread over and through the 
universe, who is unconscious of its winning attraction H 
Whose heart has not softened into joy," as he has looked 
on hill and valley and cultivatfed plain, on -stream and 
forest, on the rising or setting sun, on the constant stars 
and the serene sky % Now whenever this love of jthe 
beautiful unfolds into strong emotion" its natural in- 
fluence is to lead up our minds to contemplate a brighter 
Beauty than is revealed in creation. To them who 
have eyes to see and hearts to feei the loveliness, of 
nature, it speaks of a higher, holier Presence. They 
hear God in its solemn harmonies, they behold Him in 
its fresh verdure, fair forms, and sunny hues. To great , 
numbers, I am persuaded, the beauty of nature is a 
more affecting testfmony to God than even its wi.se con-* 
trivance. For this beauty of the universe is an emblem 
and revelation of the Divinity, and the love of it is 
given to guide us to the All-Beautiful. 

Thus we see that human rfature is impelled 'by 
affections of gratitude, esteem, veneration, joy, not to 
mention various others, which prepare us to be touched 
and penetrated by the infinite goodness of God, and 
which, when directed to Him, constitute ^ pjety. That 
these emotions are designed to be devoted peculiarly to 
the Creatbr, we learn from the fact that they are bodhd-^ 
less in their iange and demand an unbounded Object. 
They cannot satisfy themselves with th^ degrees of love, 
intelligence, and power which aro found in human 
beings. .They excite the imagination to conceive of 
higher, richer, ampler excellence than exists on earth. 
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They delight in the infinite, and never they find 
repos^ but in an Infinite Being, who combines all good. 

• (iv.) I might easily multiply views of human nature, 
all tending to show that religion is natural to man. 
But I will a^d only that the human soul has two central 
tnotive principles, which are specially fitted to raise it 
to God. There is in all human beings an insatiable 
desire for Happiness, which can never be appeased in 
^r present existence, which the universe is wholly 
inadequate to gra,Jify, which becomes only more intense 
amidst life’s sufferings ayid disappointments, and which 
is only deepened, expanded, and purified by our highest 
experience of joy. And ther^e is in refined minds a still 
profounder and more urgent impulse, already indicated, 
tlfe longing for rerfection, for deliverance from all evil, 
for perpetual progress, the desire to realize in character 
that bright Ideal, of which all noble souls conceive. 
These aspirations appear wherever men are found, now 
in sighs and lamentations, now in struggles and ardent 
efforts. But there is nb good on eafth that can fulfil 
their claims. They require an Infinite Blessedness and 
Perfection ; and innumerable weai% spirits have they 
led up to God. 

(v,) Thus have I endeavoured to show, by a few 
illustrations, that all the great principles of human 
nature are germs of religion, as impulses towards God. 
If further proof were needed of its congeniality with 
our nature, I could appeal to facts. Let us ask History 
then whether religion be natural to men. * What prin- 
ciple has acted with equal eneigy on human aftkirs ? 
To what fft’inciple did all ancient legislators appeal as 
,th^ foundation of civil institutions ? To religion. What 
principle was it thfit gave Mohammed the Empire of the 
East^ What piinciple under the (Crusades precipitated 
Europe iftto Asia ? I grant thiat these movements arose 
out of elccesses of ftie religious ifidrmiple. But we learn 
by its excesses how deeply planted are ifs rcj^ts our 
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nature. And in the largest historic view, what principle 
is it that has produced in all times and lands th^ most 
devoted and fearless mart 3 ^rs, that has sung hymns of 
praise in the depths of dungeons, that has smiled with 
hope on the scaffold, endured without a grpan the rack 
and fire, and refused to accept deliverance when one 
recanting word would have set the sufferer free ? 0, 

the miraculous power of the religious principle in the 
human soul ! How has it led men to forsake the cheer- 
ful haunts of their fellow-beings, and to live in solitary 
cells, that in silence they might open their hearts to 
God and feel his joy-inspiring presence ! What has it 
not strengthened men tc do and to suffer ! What 
speechless sorrows has it not soothed ! What strength, 
peace, hope, has it not breathed into the d^dng ! let 
it is a question whether our nature was formed for 
religion ! The strongest love which the human heart 
has ever felt has been that for its Heavenlv Parent. 
Was it not then constituted for this love ? Where but 
in God can it find' an Object for” its overflowing fulness, 
of reverence and affection, of aspiration and hope % 

(3.) My friends, we all posvsess indeed this capacit}^ 
for religion. Lqt us not wrong it by neglect. It is, as 
we have seen, the central and all-pervading principle of 
Human Nature. And by proper means it may be culti- 
vated, expanded, and made supreme. To give it life 
and vigour should be our highest aim. Here is the 
great field for our actitity. By turning our chief 
energies abroad, wc frustrate the end, and defraud our- 
selves of the proper happiness of qiir bein^. The world 
within is our gre^lt domain, worth infinitely more than 
the' world without. To enthrone God in our inn;ost 
being is an immeasurably grander aim than to dispose of 
all outward realms. We boast of the power which we 
are daily gaining over material nature, how" we bend 
the elements — fire, wind, steiim - to our uses ; and we 
look with compassion, if not scorn, on ages when man 
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did not dream of this dominion. But may fiot a more 
fatal ignorance be found-among ourselves ? Thej;e is a 
loftier power of which we seldom adequately conceive. 
It is man’s power to coinbine and direct the spiritual 
elements of bis being, his power to free the intellect 
from prejudice and open it to the inflpx of truth, his 
power to disengage the heart from degrading selfishness 
and to commune with God by disinterested love. This 
power we all possess, and we should prize it more than 
life. 

By this Ig-nguage I do Jiot mean that we are to exalt 
our rgligious character by ourselves alone. 1 am not so 
unwise as to claim for men jmy independent strength. 
TheVufh is we canndt learn a science, art, or language, 
witThout aid. It is only by help from other minds that 
we improve our own, or achieve any important enter- 
prise. It is only by help from the mineral world and 
the elements that we cultivate the land or traverse the 
sea. And without God’s perpetual sustenance we could 
do absolutely nothing, and should not even exist. I 
am not teaching man’s isolated energy. His power 
consists in ability to seek and use assistance from nature 
and from his fellow-creatur&. Above ^11 it consists in 
ability .to keek and to use Spiritual Influence from God. 
This Influence tnay be gained by aspiration and by 
effort. It is in truth constantly exerted upon us, even 
when unsought, — exerted in every dictate, encourage- 
ment, warning, reproof of conscience and reason, in 
every secret longing of the soul for freedom from error 
and evil and for growth in wisdom and virtue. Aids 
without me&.siire* are offered to us by God. And when 
\ say that love towards God is placed within our rea6h, 
I meap that it is so placed by the Inspiration which He 
incessantly pours ton every human being. 

What^lnight we^ not* beconfe, were we but just to 
ourselves and to the*pieans of religious life thus bounti- 
fully afforded from heaven! We have all, 1 Vu!>.fb, a 
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faith in God, and occasionally recognize our near rela- 
tion to Him. But we can rttain to more than cold 
belief, to more than formal worship, or to transient 
emotions of gratitude. The religious principle may 
become the very Life of our souls. God, now so distant, 
and perhaps little more than a name, may become to us 
the nearest and most real of all beings. We may 
cherish a reverence and attachment to Him more pro- 
found and devoted, than the affections with which ^*^0 
embrace parent, and child, and dearest human friends. 
And through this strength of piety we may gain an 
immovable strength of moral principle, an unbounded 
philanthropy and a peace which passeth knowledge. 
This capacity for religion is a spriiig of perennial fresh- 
ness in every human breast. I would not resign it for 
the gift of countless worlds. It iijvites us to Him from 
whom, as a living centre, all sunr and systems with 
their beauty and blessedness shine forth, and of whose 
glory they are but the dim reflex. We pity the bar- 
barian, in whom intellect and imagination and sensibility 
slumber. But do not diviner capacities slumber in 
many of us ? Gifted with the power of honouring God 
and of living with Him in filial intimacy, do we not 
desert Him and bury our souls in transient cares, dis- 
tinctions, gains, amusements ? Let uz retire into our- 
selves, and become conscious of our own nature and of 
its high destination. Let us not profanely debase or 
destroy it. There is: an inward suicide more awful than 
the destruction of the animal life, an inward ruin more 
mournful than any wrought by the conflagration of 
cities, or the desolation of whirlwinds. The saddest 
spectacle in this or in any world is a rational and mora^ 
being, smitten with spiritual death, alive only to what 
is material and earthly, living without God and without 
hope. Beware of this inward death — this insensibility 
to the Presence, the Authority, tne Goodness of our 
Heavenly Father. 
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Do you ask by what means this end of entering into 
living aommunion with God can be attained ? I ayswer 
first*: Let us each put forth our best force of Intellect 
in gaining clearer and brighter conceptions of the Divine 
Being. We imust consecrate our loftiest powers of 
thought to this sublime Reality. We must not leave to 
Others the duty of thinking for us. We must not be 
content to look through others’ eyes. We must exercise 
out?* own minds with concentrated and continuous energy. 
One chief source ^f* truth for us, in regard to God, is 
Revelation j ,and this, accordingly, should claim our 
most ^serious and devoted study. But when I thus 
speak of Revelation, I mean tlfe Christian Religion. In 
the. Jew;ish Scriptures, though many sublime passages 
are found in relation to the Supreme Divinity, yet in 
many others the image given of God is adapted to a 
rude, state of society* only, and to a very immature stage 
of the human mind. And not a few Christians have 
depressed their idea of the Infinite Being, by conceiving 
pf Him as He was represented in half-barbarous ages, 
instead of learning to know Him from Jesus, who came 
to scatter the shades of Judaism as wll as of Heathen- 
ism, and who alone reveals tfie Father— or the paternal 
character *of the Creator — in full glory. Again, in 
studying the C'hristian Revelation, we must take our 
views of God from what is clear rather than what is 
obscure, from the simple teachings of Jesus, rather than 
from the dark reasonings in some parts of the Epistles. 
Still more we are to learn the Divine Cfiaracter in 
Christianity^ j]ot merely from passages which expressly 
describe Him, bift from the character of Jesus Christ, 
1 rhc»came to be an image of the Father, and also from 
the ch/iracter which Jesus seeks to form irvus — that is, 
from the jjrecepts»of this^j’eligion; for these are intended 
to exalt into the likeness of God. Whoever combines 
these three sources of knowledge — the express declara- 
tions, concerning God — the virtues manifested in Jesus, 
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Christ — and the virtues which he inculcates, — whoever 
looks to these, for the Character of the Supreme Being, 
cannot misapprehend its grand features. I have said 
that our best force of Intellect is to be employed on 
Revelation. But Revelation is not the only source of 
spiritual light. The great design of Jesus Christ is to 
teach us to see God everywhere, in Nature, in Provi- 
dence, and in the Human Soul. He perpetually points 
to God’s works for instruction, and to his manifestaticns 
through humanity. And we cannot comprehend Him 
aright, if we do not go beyond Revelation, and take 
lessons in religion from all that we observe, enjoy, and 
suffer. Jesus came, not to shut us up in a Book, but to 
open the Universe as our School of spiritual education. 

But in teaching you to use the Intellect faithfully 
and independently in act^uiring just views of God, 1 
have given the least important precept. With this we 
must join obedience to God’s Will, so far as v^’e know it, 
or all intellectual effort will avail uc little. We may, 
indeed, by study, or by living among enlightened people, 
acquire a just theory in regfird to our Creator. But it 
will be a Theory only. It will be a knowledge of words 
more than of realities, — -a vague superficial apprehen- 
sion, — unless the mind prepare itself by purifying 
obedience for an intimate knowledge of God. Moral 
discipline is much more important than a merely intel- 
lectual one, for gaining just apprehensions of the 
Supreme Being. I beg you to consider this. To know 
God we must have within ourselves sorhething congenial 
to Him. No outward light, not the teachings of hosts 
of angels could give a bad man brignt conceptions of 
God. A man who yields himself up to selfish ambftior, 
to avarice, to sensuality or to sloth, who sears bis con- 
science and hardens his heart is as eJectually shutting 
his mind on the All-Good, as he would deprive himself 
of the light of the sun by deadening the optic nerve or 
by destroying the structure of the eye. Intellectual 
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learning helps a man not a step towards Gofl unless con- 
joined ,with inward spiritual discipline — government of 
the •* passions, reverence for conscience, and growing 
development of good principles and affections within. 
The Infinite ^irit must be revealed to us in the unfold- 
in*g and operation of our own Spirits, oj; we shall never 
truly know Him. For example, GodV purity, or aver- 
sion to sin, may be read and talked of, but is never 
uifderstood, until conscience within us is encouraged to 
reprove all forms, 'ijf evil. The solemn and tender 
reproof of this inward monitor alone enables us to know 
the moral displeasure of the righteous Lawgiver, in 
whose name and with whose* authority it speaks. In 
the Same manner ‘we*have a superficial knowledge only 
of God’s goodness, we know nothing of it intimately, 
until a spirit of love, bearing some resemblance to his 
own, springs up -within ; until, through some conquest 
over’ the §elfish principle, virtuous benevolence begins 
its work in our njinds. This it is that helps us to com- 

E rehend the Father, to fecognize and'* respond to that 
lOve, which shines* forth from every region of creation. 
Again, every man who has read ths New Testament 
knows how it teaches that thi? mind is Gqd’s great work, 
and that it is destined to an immortal existence. But 
the mere readirtg of this in a book gives us no concep- 
tion, of the reality. Ujgiless my own spirit makes pro- 
gress in truth and virtue, and so reveals to me a measure 
of its power and beauty, I may hean about Immortality, 
but I shall receive little more than a sound.’ Nothing 
external can tell me w.hat a glorious iirinciple the Mind 
is. The sublimeftt work of the Creative Mind will be 
}jid(ipn from me. And having in my own heart* nothing 
which speaks of the Immortal Life, that doctrine will be 
but a word on m^i lips. I appeal to you all for a con- 
firmation <Jf this. I ask’ you "wHiether thousands under 
the bright light of Christianity afe r^ot almost as ignor- 
ant, as the heathen* of the true God. Do nbt a«few 
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cominonpiades or trite expressions, about his gi'eatness, 
goodness and mercy, uttered in a maimer which ^ihows 
that their meaning is not felt, make up their stock of 
knowledge on the sublimefet realities ? No outward 
teaching can bring us to a vision of the Divine Being. 
The soul musp join with intellectual effort a moral 
operation upon itself. And Christianity contributes to 
our knowledge of God, by nothing more than by setting 
this truth before us, by awakening a consciousness, of 
our infirmities, and by inciting us to obey the conscience 
in its remonstrances against sin, and its monitions to 
duty. 

Would you then attain to the love of God with all 
the heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, begin* with 
purifying yourself from all known evil. Ijct your 
fervent prayer be to Him to aiumatc you in your conflict 
with bad passions and habits, and ip steadfast obedience 
to his Will. With this purifying purpose of obedience, 
read the Scriptures ; and the simple nassages, in which 
Jesus speaks oi his Father, will open on your minds 
with new brightness. In this temper study the charac- 
ter of Jesus; and in him, who was the image of the 
Father, you wijl lea? n to see more and more distinctly 
the fulness and fieeness of Divine Benevolence. ,In this 
spirit of obedience look on nature, and observe the 
works of the Creator, and thejr beauty and .harmony 
will become more touching, till gradually heaven and 
earth will grow eloquent in their Author's praise. In 
this spirit look into your own minds, observe what is 
good and great in the minds of others, and the Infinite 
Mind will more and more appear to yi^u in his crowning 
creation, the human soul. And finally, with this puri- 
fying purpose of duty, pray for the Divine Spirit,^ anil 
you will receive it. A secret influence will aid your 
efforts after oneness wit.h the Holy One. Peace, silent 
as dew, will distil ^^on you from heaven. I believe too, 
that with such a temper and life, you may enjoy some- 
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thing more than distant communications froJn fche Father 
of Spirits ; that 3^011 may be favoured with those blessed 
seasons of universal light and strength, of which good 
men have often spoken, ’in which the mind seems 
warmed hy a pew flame, and quickened by a new energy 
from on high, and which, though not pciiraculous, still 
bring with them a near corisciousnes^s of the Divine 
Original, and come like the very Breath of God upon 
th*e soul. Through these various methods, 3^011 will 
ascend degree j >to a living communion with our 
Creator, which, however hw compared with what awaits 
you i^ another life, will yet be lofty in contrast with all 
you could have conceived of, ’•in the beginning of your 
religious, course. ’ ® 

1 close with re-atHrming the truth that 1 have aimed 
to impress. lieligion is not an unnatural or unattain- 
able good. Its geims exist in us all. We have, each of 
us, the spiritual eye to see, the mind to know, the heart ' 
to love, the wdlDto obev God. We have a Spiritual 
Nature that may bear the image of Divine Perfection, 
txlorious privilege 1 TjOI us not cast it away. Let us 
not waste our souls on perishable objects. For these 
souls may become Temples’ for indw’ojling Divinit3\ 
They nay* even partake of the glory and the blessedness 
of the living Gcd. May we all, through a just exercise 
of intellect, and a sincere and purifying obedience, enjo\’ 
this gradual illumination and sanctification, which are 
the beginning of Heaven ! You will then learn how 
cold is the most earnest language of the preacher, and 
how inadequately the Joftiest human eloquence can un- 
fold the blefee^iness of a spirit making progress towards 
fellcivship with the All-Perfect One. 



GOD KE^^EALED IN THE UNIVERSE AND m 
HUMANITY. 

‘ Doth not Wisdom cry ? and Understanding 'pat forth, 
her voice? .... Unto yoh^ 0 nun. I call ; and my p'oice 
is to the sons of inand — PROVKRBS viii. 1 4. 

T he passage from which these words are takeri is 
designed to teach that the triith/ which can guide 
us to Perfection and to Happiness/ is teaching us always 
and everywhere ; that God surrounds ’is constantly with 
his instruction ; that wherever we go the voice of his 
Wisdom follows us ; that it is our ^wn fault if we are 
not continually becoming wiser and better. This uni- 
versal presence of Truth is' the subject to which I ask 
your attention. To understand this will help us to 
understand our whole existence. Foi* it will show us 
that under every lot we have exhaustless means of 
growth. And thus it will awaken us to new faithfub 
ness in the use of bur privileges, and to new efforts in 
the pursuit of Goodness. 

Wisdom is omnipresent. Everywhere it comes to 
meet us. It shines in the sun. It irradiates'the heavens. 
It whispers through all sounds of nature. It beams rc - 
splendent from the characters of good and wise men, and 
more brightly still in our own souls. * Our teachers are 
thus all around and within, aboVe and beneath, Divine 
Wisdom is not shut ’'up within any book. It is not 
heaid from pulpits alone. It has better preachers than 
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all ministers. And one great aim of the true minister 
is to help his hearers to understand wiser teachers, than 
himself, and to o])en their oars to more harmonious 
voices. By turning their rhinds to the lessons of every 
day, he shoulrj make them feel that they are in a higher 
than an}^ human school,- in God's o\vn School, the 
School of the Universe, — w^here always' and everywhere 
they may be gathering treasui’es of Truth. 

^ Jesus said: ‘I am the Light of the World.’ And 
when did he say ^,his % At the moment when he was 
about to opeTi the eyes of .the blind man. To that man 
he was to be a light. And how ? By creating a new 
light for him "i No ! The light existed already. The 
sun 'Vas shining on llini then in unclouded splendour. 
A ifihin membrane was the sole hairier between that 
blind man and the glorious world which lay around on 
every side. By lifting this veil Jesus gave him light. 
In a similar way Jesus Christ is a light to us spiritually. 
He creates no ne.^v truth : for Truth is eternal. And 
what is still more impoi-tant, he does 'not teach truth 
A^holly new to mcM. The great prineijiles of religion 
belong to Human Nature ; and they rro manifested in 
all God’s Works and in his’ BrovidencQ. We live in 
darkness, not because there is no ►Sun of Truth shining 
on and around up^ For a sjiiritual light/, brighter than 
that of noon, pervades aur daily life. ’File cause of our 
not seeing is in ourselves. The inward eye is diseased 
or shut. Were that but opened, we should at once be 
introduced into a Sjii ritual ITni verse, fairer and more 
magnificent than the Creation which burst on the eve of 
the blind ra£fn, 'wk’en Jesus said ; ‘ Beceil^. thy sight.’ 

Ayisdom is omni[>rcsent. The greatest truths meet 
us at every turn. Jesus came to reveal,, the Father. 
But is' God, the Infinite, and Universal Father, made 
known only by a single* voice, heard ages ago on the 
banks of Hie Jordan,^ or by the stfa ('/ Tiberias ? Is it 
an unknown tongue tliat the heavens and earth for ever 

X 
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utter ? Is n'a,ture's page a blank ? Does the human 
soul report nothing of its Creator ? Does conscience 
announce no Authority higher than its own ? Does 
reason discern no trace of an Intelligence, that it cannot 
comprehend, and yet of which it is itself a ray ? Does 
the heart find in the circuits of creation no I riend worthy 
of trust and lovo 1 O yes ! God is on every side, not 
only by his essential invisible Presence, but by his mani- 
festations of Power and Perfection. We fail to see IHqi, 
not from want of light, but from want of spiritual vision. 

The vsame remark may be extended to Jesus' doctrine 
of Immortality, though with limitation. The future 
world indeed is in no way laid open to the senses. ' But 
the idea of it is one of the most universally recognized 
among men. The thought of Immortal Life preceded 
Jesus. Wc meet glimmerings of it even in the darkest 
and most barbarous times. The gern^ of this great truth 
is in our Nature; in the Conscience, that includes as 
one of its elements a presentiment of retribution ; in the 
Reason, that beholds in the present an incomplete 
destiny, needing to he continued for the fulfilment of 
its end ; in the thp’sl for happiness, that is too deep to 
be satisfied on earth, l)ut opens into aspiration towards 
an infinitely Blessed Being ; in the love of moral good- 
ness and beauty, which in proportion as it is cultivated 
awakens the Ideal of spotless virtue and a desire of 
community with the All-Perfect One. The voice of our 
whole nature indeed^, properly interpreted, is a cry after 
higher exisLcnce. The restless activity of life is but a 
pres.sing forward towards a fulness of good not to be 
found on earth, and indicates our Hestinatioi.'for a state 
more brightly beautiful than we can now conceive. 
Heaven is in J ruth revealed to us, in every pure affection 
of the human heart, and in every wi^se and beneficent 
action, that uplifts the seul in adoration and- gratitude. 
For Heaven is oul^^ purity, wisdom, benevolence, joy, 
peace, iij thejy perfected form. Thus the Immortal Life 
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may ])e said to suitouikI us perpetually. •Some beams 
of its ^lory shine upon us^ in whatever is lovely, heroic 
ami* virtuously li!4:>py in ourselves or in others.* The 
pure mind carries HeaveA within itself, and manifests 
that Heaven to all around. 

* In saying that the great truths of religion arti shining 
all about ami within us, I am not questioning the worth 
of the Christian Revelation. The C;hristian Religion 
cqpcontrates the truth diffusec^ through the universe, 
and peurs it* upon, the mind with solar lustre. Still 
more it heals our blindnesg by exposing the passions and 
sins, which vbil the mind against the light of the S])irit, 
and ftirnishing the means to, l emove the films, which 
gather ovej' tlic inward eye and pi'ovent us from seeing 
thef revelations of Nature. We cannot find language to 
express the worth of the illumination thus given thiough 
Jesus C'hrist. Puit^ve shall err greatly, if wo imagine 
* that’ his (iospel is the only light, that every ray comes 
to us from* a single Book, that no splendours issue from 
God’s Works and Providence, that we *iiave no teacher 
hi religion but the* few pages bound up in our Bibles. 
Jesus Christ came, not only to giy% us his peculiar 
teaching, but to introduce us to the imperishable lessons 
which God for ever furnishes in our own*and all Human 
I'Njicrience, and, in the laws and movements of the 
Uniyerse^ lie intends,^ not that wo should hear his 
voice alone, but that we should open our ears to the 
countless voice.s of wisdom, virtue, piety, which now in 
whispers, now in thunders, issue from thtf whole of 
Nature and of Life. ^ He does not give us a narrow 
system, and- cftnijnand* us to bound iiAjuiry within its 
Imiits. He di»e> not prison reason by a rigid, formal 
creed. He gives us generous Ih-inciples, which we are 
to carfy out :\nd,,apply everywhere, and by which we 
are to intiApret all existence. «He who studies nothing 
•but the Ifihle, does •not study that hook aright. For 
were it rightly iead,*it would send nim foj* inslructioii 
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to every creature that God hath made, and to every 
event wherein God is acting. That reader has not read 
aright the Sermon on the Mount, who has not learned 
to read sermons in the changed of the seasons and in the 
changes of human history. Wisdom spoke through 
Jesus as her chief oracle. She beamed forth from the 
life and lessons of this divine Saviour, w’ith the pure un- 
sullied glor}^ in which she manifests herself in Heaven. 
But wisdom does not confine herself to one shrine. Ror 
light is not bounded to a single orb.. To the humblest 
that calls she gives her responses. We live among a 
host of teachers of moral and religious truth. Unsought, 
unpaid, they besot our path. Kejecled they still plead. 
They begin their ministry with bur -first breath;*’ and 
they do not forsake us in the last hour. “ 

.In these remarks I have again and again referred to 
two great Teacheis, which are always giving us lessons 
of Wisdom : first, the Outward Universe ; and second, 
the world of Thinking, Moral Beings My chief i>ur- 
pose in this discourse is to direct you to the voice of 
^Yisdora that issues from Humanity. But the Kevela- 
tion of God throu(5h Nature shall be briefly considered 
first. , 

( 1 .) The voice of Wisdom — that is of Moral and 
Religious Truth — speaks to us from the Universe. 
What a blessing would it be to us, one and fdl, could 
we but really wake up to the glory of this Creation, in 
which we live ! Most men are actually asleep for their 
life-time id this vast and magnificent world. Mighty 
changes are going on around them, fitted to entrance 
their souls in Wbnder and thankfulness add yet they 
are moved no more than if they were shut up in a .mil) 
seeing only ,the perpetual revolution of spindles, and 
hearing only the monotonous hum and clatter of 
machinery. We might* have 'been born alhidst such 
machinery, had the Ofeator so pleased. And’ men’s in- 
^aensibilicy often seems to deserve no better lot. But 
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instead of being pent within narrow 'vf’alls, we live 
amidst this immeasurabie Universe. Instead . of a few 
pale lamps giving only necessary rays, oceans of light 
daily overflow this plailet whereon we dwell, with 
inexhaustibly splendour and beauty. And the fire that 
Sustains the life of earth's creatures is for ever freshly 
kindled millions of miles away. 

If I should be called to express in a word the most 
important lesson that Wisdom ^utters in the Creation, I 
should say il is tlji^. Nature everywhere testifies to the 
Infinity of its Author. Jt bears throughout the impress 
of the Infinite. It proclaims a Perfection illimitable, 
unscfarchable, transcending all thought and utterance. 
It il modelled arwl nwulded, as a whole and in its least 
nfolecule, with grandeur, unfathomable intelligence, and 
inexhaustilde bounty. This is the glory of the Uni- 
verse. And to behold this is to understand the 
Universe. Until thus we see the Infinite in Nature, 
we have not lej^rned the lesson that Wisdom is every- 
where teaching. I say* that the InfJnite is revealed in 
all things. I do not except the most common. The 
stone falls to the ground by a forc^ that controls the 
sun, the planets, and all wi 3 rlds throughout immensity. 
Did r^ot the dropping apple reveal to Newton that the 
very law, which brought that fruit to the ground, keeps 
the ea^th in its orbit, and binds creation into one 
harmonious whole ? JBehold the humblest wild flower. 
To produce that weed all Nature* has conspired. Into 
itself it receives the influence of all the eler/lents — light, 
heat, and air. Sun, ^ earth, and ocean meet to pay it 
tribute. Th^ loast thing in nature actfe upon all things, 
^anij is acted on by all ; so that each implies all and is 
represented in all. In a word, to understand the 
simplest work (if God, the Universe must be compre- 
hended. •For that wofk, hov»ever frail and transient, 
could nbt exist, did not all tlfin^ else exist. It is a 
living part of this ‘mighty living Universe. Jt hg^s in^ 
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numerable ties with the limitless Creation — connexions 
too subtle, swift, and everchanging, for any finite mind 
to trace. Thus each minutest particle sjieaks of the 
Infinite One, and utters the divinest ti uth which can be 
declared on earth or in heaven. 

Again, there is an imjienetrable Mystery in every 
action and force *of the Universe, that envelopes our 
dailj^ existence with wonder and makes sublime the 
familiar processes of the commonest ails. How astonith- 
ingl}^ does Nature differ in her modes of production 
from the works of human skilb In a raacliine of man’s 
making we can trace the motive power, and detect the 
arrangement whereby this power is transferred from 
part to part. But in Nature, so vibrating with motion, 
where is the Moving Energy 1 Can you discern the all- 
embracing, all-perv^ading Force that gives the primal 
impulse to the moving whole, and pe. pcouates movement 
through immensity ; that wheels planets and suns in 
their vast orliits, and at the same instant <juickeiis count- 
less and multiform animals and plants ? Look at a 
grain of wheat ! That seed is the fruit of all harvests 
of past ages since the creation of the world. It carries 
us back to the hour when the morning stars sang for joy 
over the newborn earth. In it are centred the conlhned 
forces of suns and rains, of soils and climates, for a 
period of which history has no record. And again, this 
tiny seed has within it prolific energy to cover whole 
kingdoms, it may be the whole globe, with vegetation, 
and to multiply itself without end. On such mysteries 
as these the science of ages has shed little or no light. 
What and whence is that j>nnciple called Liie, to which 
this seed owes distinctive organic charactei’, — which car 
modify and counteract the laws of nature, which can 
mould the plant to symmetric wholci.ass and unfold it 
into consummate beauty ? Lite, that awful novver, so 
endlessly various in the forms it assumes, -Life that 
fills 3 artii, air, and sea with motion, growth, activity and 
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joy, — Life that enlivens iis, w^hat is it ? What sight can 
discerp, what thought explore its mystery ? .Thus the 
Infinite, the Mysterious, the Unsearchable meets us, 
veiled in the lowliest erSations. But that which falls 
within the rjyige of our senses is as nothing compared 
with the invisible, the intangible, the incomprehensible, 
that lies beneath. And if Wisdom th*us speaks through 
the minutest existence, what a voice comes to us from 
t^e Immensity, wherein we are^ encompassed ! 

What blessedgass it is to dwell amidst this trans- 
parent air, ^which the gye can pieice without limit, 
amidst these Hoods of pure, soft, cheering light, under 
this immeasurable arch of heiwen, and in sight of these 
countle*ss stars ! • Art infinite universe is each moment 
opened to our view. And this Universe is the sign and 
symbol of Infinite PViwcr, Intelligence, purity, bliss, 
and love. It is a pledge from the Living God of 
boundlosg and endless communications of happiness, 
truth and virtue. Thus aie we always in contact, if I 
may so say, with the Infinite, as cothpreh ended, pene- 
trated, and (juickefted by it. What unutteiable import 
,is there in the teachings of such a lievelation ! What 
a !Name i.s written all throuj^ it in characters of celestial 
light I A spiritual Voice pervades it, more solemn, 
sublime, and tphrilling, than if the roar of oceans, 
thwndevs, whirlwinds ,and conflagrations were concen- 
tiatcd in one burst of praise. The voice is all the more 
elo<juent because it is spiriiual ; because it is the voice 
in which the All-Wise sjieaks to all Intelligehces. 

(2.) This leads its to con.sider the voice of Wisdom 
that niters itself fi om the Spiritual Wbrld, the world of 
>mcral and intelligent beings, the Humanity of^ which we 
oach^ form a part. This tojne is immense. For the 
book* of Humaik Nature has no end. New pages are 
added t(f it every day* through successive generations. 
The moral and re^gious truths?, Wisdom may 

draw from the human soul, from hunjan Mfc, ^froiiV 
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human experience, cannot be exhausted. From these 
I shall select one great lessop only, which all his.tory 
attests. This lesson is that there is in human nature an 
element truly Divine, and woi thy of all reverence ; that 
the Infinite which is mirrored in the outward Universe 
is yet more brightly imaged in the inward Spiritual 
World ; or, in other words, that man has powers and 
principles, predicting a destiny to which no bound can 
be prescribed, which are full of mystery, and even mo?fe 
incomprehensible than those revf.ajied through the 
material creation. 

That this is the lesson uttered continually by Wis- 
dom through what we sec familiarly in human life, is a 
doctrine that may startle some, who think that observa- 
tion leads to very opposite results. To many persons, 
history and experience seem to warrant no feelings 
higher than pity or contempt for the,ir race. The error 
of these observers should be traced to two sources : first, 
they do not understand the highest office of Wisdom ; 
secondly, they rest in a half-wisdom which is worse than 
ignorance. To each of these errors adew words may be 
given. j 

(i.) They who disparage Human Nature, do so 
from ignorance of one of the highest offices of Wisdom. 
The chief work of Wisdom consists in the interpretation 
of Signs. To know what is present and visible, merely 
is to know nothing. The great aim should be to discern 
what the visible present signifies, what it foreshows, 
what is to spring from it, what is wrapped up in it as a 
germ. Wisdom sees the future in the present, for it 
sees in the present the signs of that futi?»re. This actual 
world may be defined as a world of Signs. What ^we 
see is but the sign of what is unseen. Beneath the 
properties, wHich meet the eye, lie others incomparably 
more potent. In life an nvent is the prophetic sign and 
forerunner of other coining events ; and its importance 
almost aVays consists, not in its own independent 
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character, but in the tendencies and influences which 
are wrapped up in it, in tjbe future good or ill of y^hich 
it is tfie harbinger. These remarks peculiarly apply to 
Human Nature. For of Ihis it may be said that we 
know hardly anything but signs. It has merely begun 
its development. It has taken the firsts step only in an 
endless career. Its best emblem is thfi seed just shoot- 
ing above the surface of the earth, and struggling to 
di|close its folded petals. That* which man has as yet 
felt and thought jyid done is a foretoken only of what 
he is to feel and think ani^ do. The worth of his best 
attainment lies in what it prepares for. The present 
stage In Man’s history, studied without reference to his 
futuife, would lead t <5 endless error. For his highest 
improvement is but a hint and faint foreshadow of his 
destination. 

(ii.) The second consideration, by which may be 
explained the common erroneous estimate of Human 
Nature, is*that mpst men rest in a half-wisdom, which 
is worse than ignorance.* They who ^peak most con- 
temptuously of man tell the truth, but only half the 
truth. The wounds and sores of hum^in nature, which 
they delight to expose, are rcjfl. In condemning human 
crimes they invent nothing, the^^ exaggerate nothing. 
History and experience do testify to a wide-spread taint 
of splfislpiess and injugtice in our Race. They who 
assert the greatness of human nature do not differ on 
this point from its vituperators. They do not bandage 
their eyes. They see as much of guilt as tfie man of 
worldly wisdom. But Jiere lies the difiPerence between 
them and the Vorldly wise. Amidst tfie passions and 
selfisj^ness of men, they see another element — a. Divifie 
element, a Spiritual Principle. They see ^lowers and 
affectiobs always Struggling against evil in the human 
heart, whidh are celestial* in tl^ir nature, and which 
*speak of sfii immortal destiny. Ift tfeese, they discern 
the true interpretation of Human Nature, wi iti origin 
and ith end. 
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Let us avoid half-wisdom. It is the root of the 
most fatal prejudice. We ^^rong individuals not so 
much by falsely ascribing to^them defects, as by taking 
one sided views of their characters as a whole. And in 
the same way we wrong our Kace. 1 rm willing to 
concede to the-ipan of worldly wisdom all his charges 
against existing society. 1 will go farther, and tell him 
that he does not comprehend the depths of actual evil. 
For to do this requires a moral sensibility to which he 
has not attained. I have no eulogies to pronounce on 
the present condition of human nature, in even the most 
civilized communities. Our whole social fabric needs 
thorough, searching, conij)lete reform. But I do not 
stop here. If I did, I should lose* the* great lesson’ that 
Wisdom proclaims from every page of history. This 
lesson is, that Man, with all his errors, is a wonderful 
being, endowed with incomprehensible grandeur, worthy 
of his own incessant vigilance and care, worthy to be 
visited with Infinite Love from Hca’ en. The Infinite 
is imaged in him more visibl}" than in the outward 
Universe. This is the great truth ‘‘to be learned from 
all our social conibinations^ This is the germ of all con- 
fident and joyful effort for human improvement. It is 
the very root of Free Institutions. From it^alone can 
spring high-toned moral relations and happy intercourse 
between, men. This truth is the central principle of 
Christianity, and from failure to recognize this, our 
existing systems oi education, policy, legislation, and 
social intercourse, are poor, narrow, and impotent. So 
great a truth is this, which I affirm as being taught 
from the whole of Man's social life, i know with what 
incredulity 1 shall be heard, when thus asserting. th".t 
the only lesion worth learning from society is the one 
which as yet has been learned least: And, ^unhappily, 
false theology has joiiiell with low worldliness in barring 
men’s ypinds against its reception. .But it is not less 
true, nor less important, because doubted and denied. 
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Man really is a mysterious being, endowed with divine 
powers* and welcomed by 'a boundless destiny. ' Siich is 
the truth. And I hold it^ill the faster for the incredu- 
lity of theologians and men of the world. 

Having thus combated the disparaging views so 
prevalent in regard to Human Nat}i#e, and having 
showed their origin, and proved that the very circum- 
stances which give them birth, if justly interi)eted, are 
sufficient to yefute them, I sh^^i^l next aim to exhibit 
directly the testin^jliy of human life to the Divine in 
Man. 

I'lje subject is so large that it is best to fix attention 
on single point. And T ^0 at once to the most 
common, though the subliniest principle of man, — the 
Moral Principle. AVhat is so common as the idea of 
Eight ? Where do we not meet with its presence, in all 
.relations of huniiln Wfe, — in all systems of education, in 
our legislative halls, our historic memorials, our courts 
of justice, our ti'ibunals qf jniblic opinion, our familiar 
conversation, our jmivate friendships, our humane and 
religious organizati^ais ? The whole of human life is 
indeed a recognition, in sonyj -wn}^ oi* other, of moral 
distinctions And no nation has existotl, in any age, 
that has hot caught a glimpse at least of the great 
principles of righl and wrong. 

The Eight, the Ju.il, the Good, the Holy, — these 
words express an excellence that awakens in us emotions 
of reverence and esteem altogethef distinct, from the 
impulses v/e feel towards other forms of Good. Con- 
science, in enipining duty, reveals to ,us its supreme 
worth. The Itiglft is higher altogether in its essential 
(jliality than the profitable, the agreeable, the graceful. 
It is tjiat which must be done though all «)ther things 
be left undone, tlfjit which must be gained though all 
^else be lo§t. Other .kinds of Gfoqd are valued in con- 
sequence of their adaptation to our pc«:uliar constitution. 
But dustice, Goo<lnes.s, and Eight deserve t*b be valfted 
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for their own sake. It is conceivable that we might 
have ]be€n so framed as to prefer darkness to light, or to 
find nourishment in what is now poisonous. But a 
being so constituted as to see baseness in disinterested 
love and venerableness in malignity, wopld be an in- 
conceivable mobster. In truth, we can no more imagine 
such a moral being than we can imagine an intelligent 
being who could think of a part as being greater than 
the whole. To perceive the Right then is to I'ecogn^ze 
the Supreme Good, that which iso’^orthy of supreme 
love, that which not only solicits us by promises of 
enjoyment, but utters the voice of absolute command 
and claims sovereign dominion. How sublime tnen is 
this principle of Right, and how great the Miiid of 
which it is an element ! 

Rvery human being, I have said, has this idea of 
Right. This is not all. He has not -only the idea of 
Right 3 but he himself is capable of Roctitud^. We are 
made not only to admire the Riglvt;^ for the same 
faculty that discerns it as a Universal Law, proclaims it 
to be our own Supreme Law. Right is not revealed to 
us as the glory^of unapproachable beings, whom we 
must reverenep at a hopeless distance. It is made 
known to us with the consciousness that rectitude is 
bound up with our own lives. This -we all feel. No 
experience is more familiar. And yet nothing more 
substantially great can be said of the Highest Being in 
the universe. Is there one among us who has never 
made a sacrifice to duty, never denied a passion, never 
foregone a pleasure, never borpe a pain, rather than 
violate the inward law of Right ? The power of resist- 
ing evil .exists in every man, whether he will exerejse tt 
or not. Tl?(e power of clinging to the Good, the Just, 
the Holy, amidst trial and ^ loss, — -^’^e all possess it. 
And we know that we ’have it; for we are conscious of 
our degradation wjben we fail to use it. This power, so 
continually .put forth by us all against inferior tempta- 
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tions, is a germ which may be expanded intd a divine 
energy.^ In some men this celestial might is actually 
unf(3'lded. And to them we should look, with grateful 
admiration and affectionate homage, as the true revela- 
tions of Hui^tan Nature. There have been men in 
Avhom the liight, the Good, the Holy^ have awakened 
all-corKjuering love; in Avhose spirits* high moral ex- 
cellence, such as was manifested in flesus Christ, has 
shtne with a brightness above the .sun ; who have con- 
centrated the who]^* strength of their nature into the 
]-esolve of well-doing ; whg have grasped and held fast 
duty with a deliberate energ}^ which has grown in 
proportion to the powers arra>>ed against it ; who could 
not *6e se})arated * frotn the liight by tribulation and 
^isfress, by 2)ersccution or famine, by the rack or the 
sword. These are the heroes of human history, who 
.give effulgence to •the records of the past. Such 
heroism, tj^ough rave, is not superhuman. It is the 
ex{)ansion, the de’«;elo2)ed form only, of that very power 
which every man jjuts forlh when he miilces the slightest 
sacrifice to duty. • This high rectitude exists as a 
S9ed in every heart. It is indeed thi veiy essence of 
humanity. * 

In the* preceding remarks, I have sj)oken of the 
principle of Eight in the human heart, as revealing duty 
to the Individual. I jiow proceed to another view, 
which has all along been implied, but which deserves 
distinct exposition. You perceive nvhat is Eight and 
Good, and feel yourself bound to respect it. But is 
this all ? Does duty i;eveal itself as a personal obliga- 
tion merely," or as* confined to yourself Is a rule made 
lyio^ifn, by which you alone are to walk % * When 
justice^ goodness, truth, purity, are urged on you by 
conscience, is theiie not distinct conviction that these 
are not a fhcrely jiersonal obligation ? Do you not at 
'once recognize that^a LaAv of Eight is promulgated 
within you, to which all men are subject Stitl m«»re. 
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do you net ieel that this great Law of Right binds not 
only men, but all TntelligentJBeings; that it is the law 
not of the earth only, but of the Universe ? Does the 
Right seem to you a trauoient, arbitrary ordinance 
which may hereafter bo repealed, and to which other 
beings and men may be strangers ? Have you not, on 
the contrary, an- intimate conviction that the Right is 
as everlasting, as it is universal ? Justice, goodness, 
disinterestedness, truth, purity, love, do you not trans- 
port these ideas to Heaven ? Are, they not in fact the 
essential elements of your c9nception of Heaven ? Is 
it not through them that you imagine beings in higher 
stages of existence 1 Is, not the very idea of a higher 
being this, that the elements of Mora] Perfection dwell 
in him in fulness and unity, as they are not unfolded 
upon earth Here, then, we learn the greatness of 
Human Nature. This moral prii\cip]e — the Supreme 
Law in man — is the Law of the Universe — the very 
Law to which the highest beings are subject, and in 
obeying which they find their elevation and their joy. 
Then man and the highest beings are essentially of One 
Order. They fo^m One Family. The same Spirit of 
Goodness enlivens all/ -To all there is the same 
Supreme Law, the same Supreme Good ! Imagination 
and genius, in their most inspired mom^ents, can picture 
nothing in heaven brighter than^ Moral Goodness — ^that 
very Goodness, of which the germ unfolds in the 
humblest human h<?arL. This Goodness as seen by us 
intuitively t(j be confined to no place, to no time, to be 
the gi'owth of no nation and of no world, but to be 
universal, eternal, immutable, absolute, and worthy of 
highest .veneration and love by all Spirits, for ever; 
Can we, then, look on the human soul, which is at once 
the oracle and the subject of this Universal and Eternal 
Law, as created only for time and this narrov earth ? 

As yet, we hayc but approached the true greatness 
of Human Nature. We come now to views of the Soul 
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which thrill us with transport, for the •utterance of 
which all language is feeble, and . towards lyhich all 
thought is but a faint approximation. Man, though 
human by nature, is ca])itble of conceiving the Idea of 
God, of entering into strong, close, tender and x>urifying 
relations witfi God, and even of participating in God^s 
Perfection and Happiness. We hear* fhis great truth 
unmoved. It is a truth to wake the dead! It ought 
t(^ exalt our whole life into joy. What I have thus far 
said is but a ^re])aration for this. I have sj)okcn of the 
principle of the Kignt, the Good, the Holy. But with- 
out this Mea* of God — the Pkufect Bkin(; — the moral 
princ^de would pine and die ip its conflict with evil. I 
hav(# spoken of the dunbounded tendencies and aspira- 
tions of‘this principle ; but without an Infinite Father 
*for their object and support, such aspirations would be 
vain yearnings, ,an^ would soon give room to despair. 
This moral nature within us, so alive to the Bight, is 
still weaR and impcifect, needing to l^e nourished, 
fortified and fulfilled communioD with Supreme 
•Excellence. It netitls a Perfect Being for its love, an 
Almighty Being for its trust, an Everlasting Being 
ikider whoso unchangeable aki ’it may unfold for ever. 
It cannot •live and move without faitli iiT the Kighteous 
Governor of the, Uni\ CISC, who will repress wrong and 
reward well-doing with t-he best of all recompenses, 
growing strength in highest virtue. Thus the moral 
nature of man feels after and mijst find God. The 
reason, why men see God in the outward creation, is 
that their own iSature has an affinity with Him, and 
cannot be rxiiA^hled or find repose wiUiout Him. We 
comprehend and desire Him, because wo carry his 
image in our Moral and Intellectual Powers, 'and be- 
cause •these tend^to their Source. Is tlfere nothing 
great thei* in Human Mature 4 Within it is wrapped 
up this I(^a of God*; it is carried to Him by inward 
impulses and wants.* It sees in th 5 outward greation 
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God’s Omnipotence. But it hears in its own conscience 
the voice of God’s* Authority. It feels itself vitally 
related to God, not merel}" like matter by physical 
dependence, but by a moral' law. It has a conscious- 
ness of accountableness to Him, which in its degradation 
even it cannot throw off. It can reverence God, and 
still more it caif love Him. Is there no grandeur in 
such a filature % There can be no higher Idea in the 
universe than this of God. There can be no greatness 
like that of adoring Him, of harmony with his Good- 
ness, of concord with his Will. This adoration, this 
concord are not only within man’s power, but they are 
the very end of his beings, and in no other destiify can 
we find rest and joy. ' - '' 

It is true that the Idea of God has been raournfiflly 
obscured by human passions. Still amidst the ruins of 
man’s religious nature some celestial- fire has slumbered. 
And particularly interesting is it to observe, how the 
consciousness of some divine element in human nature 
has mingled with the grossest superstition. Thus we 
witness, widely spread among heathen nations, the 
practice of deibdng distinguished men— legislators, 
patriots, heroes But wh^T were the greatest and be&u 
on earth believed to be raised to heaven ? Because the 
illustrious of the race were thought to be of the same 
family with the gods. There was gross superstition in 
this worship offered to the dead. But beneath that 
error, as beneath nrjost errors, lay a great truth. In 
that widespread practice, the affinity between God and 
Man was dimly shadowed forth. Therein appeared 
that truth, which has since shone out lo brightly in the 
union of the Human and the Divine, in the character of 
Jesus Christ. How sublimely great is man, when thus 
regarded as a Spiritual Being in febowship with the 
Infinite Spirit ! Within^ him isi enshrined the Idea of 
God. He calls GoJ his Father. 
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And now it may be asked, what are* the practical 
uses, of these views ? J. answer, .the greatest of all 
truths are the most (juickening. And to nothing so 
much as to the obscurity, •that eclijises them, is the low 
standard of jhe C^hristiari world to be traced. Again is 
it asked, why I am so anxious to declare these views of 
human nature now ? I answer, 1 prfee these views be- 
cause they confirm my faith in Jesus Christ, and give 
reality to the great hope tha^ Christianity sets before 
us. ffesus came, he ttmght us, to create men after 
the likeness of God, to breathe into men a divine virtue, 
and to prepsire them for the heavenly life. The sceptic 
deridhs this good as unreal, b^^cause wanting in adajita- 
tion^to our natiir«. But 1 look into human nature and 
cafinot but feel that a being made for such a destiny, as 
Christianity I’c veals, must carry within him tokens pre- 
signifying his end.* It is a joyful confirmation of my 
faith, then, to find in the human soul plain signatures 
of a Divine ■ Priyciple, to find faculties .allied to the 
attributes of God, faculties beginning to unfold into 
* God’s image, and presages of an immortal life. 

Another practical use of the vi(^ws now given of 
4 ruman nature is this. In I^roportion as they arc re- 
ceived, they Avill transform essentially our modes of 
relationship, communication, and association with our 
felh)W-bj3ings. They yill exalt us into a New Social 
Life. Indeed, they will give an entirely new character 
to social intercourse. That intercourse must be deter- 
mined by the estimate we form of human nature. He, 
who looks on man as bttle better tlnin a brute, will live 
with men as Hruies. He will be wan ring in reverence 
l^or.their rights and feelings. He will thinly only of 
making them his instruments. He wilj be anxious 
chiefly to raise himself above them by. outward distinc- 
tions. Bfe will care little howchey are trampled under 
foot. H*e will scoff at the though t^of living and dying 
for their happiness. * Society is now degry,ded •through 

Y 
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all its laws, institutions, and customs, by the blindness 
of men to the Divine Principle within themselves,, and 
one another. Once diffuse this great truth thro’/igh 
society, and it will work a mightier revolution than 
politicians ever dreamed of. It will ennoble all social 
duties. It will give sanctity to all social relations. It 
will breathe a deference and tender respect through 
manners, which will put to shame what now passes for 
courtesy. It will bring, an end to that outward, ostOsU- 
tatious, superficial life, on which many squander 
time, means, thought and their best powers. It will 
awaken an intense effort for distressed humanity. It 
will send far and wide a spirit of reform, from the 
nursery to the hall of legislation. It 'vill substitute the 
holy tie of Human Brotherhood for all artificial boilds 
of social order. With this great truth in his heart a 
man cannot insult a fellow-man, for. he beholds the 
Divine in the Human. He can call no being low in 
whom his own highest powers ami affections are 
wrapped u]). Can you conceive, then, of a truth so 
practical as this doctrine of the greatness of man as a 
moral being ? ItiWill create a New Earth. 

And finally, to speak of its highest use, how would 
this doctrine, brought home to the heart, transform our 
fellowship with God ! Time is wanting to unfold this 
gi'eat subject now. It has never as yet been fitly un- 
folded. For want of an enlightened conviction of man’s 
participation in a Divine Principle, religion in all ages 
has sunk more or less into superstition. It has bowed 
down to spirits which it ought to have uplifted. It has 
been deemed a means of propitiating la Higher Power, 
instead of being regarded as the ascent of the Soul to 
its Original, as the Divine in man seeking the Supreme 
Divinity, as a homage changing us ij^to the Goodness 
we adore, and strengthening our disinterested love of 
fellow-beings with a celestial Life. How earnestly to 
be desired is it, that religion should be thus raised from 
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selfish superstition into generous communion* with God. 
And. never can it attain •to this its* true glory,* tiJJ man 
sha^l better c()rn])rehend himself as a Child of God, and 
the filial relationship, inherent in his very nature, be- 
tween himself and the Father of Spirits. 

My friends, how little do we know n;nrselves ! How 
unjust are wo to ourselves ! We study everything else 
but the Divine Principle within our own persons. The 
ti*ith may b^ on our lips. Butrin how few hearts does 
it live ! We need * a new revelation — not of Heaven or 
of Hell --but, of the Srii'i'i’ within ourselves. 



THE FATHER’S LOVE FOR PERSONS. 

‘ Even the very hain^ of your head are all nnmheredd 
Luke xii, 7. 

H OW ought we to live with our Creatox* — as 
strangers or as children 1 How are we to wor- 
ship Him — as a distant being or as near to us ? What 
is his relation to us — that of a remote Sovereign, who 
takes no immediate and special caro rf individuals, or 
that of a Parent, who, whilst provident of his whole 
family, watches over every particular child ? 

These are great questions, and happily our Religion 
answers them fully. However indistinct Nature’s teach- 
ings may be upon these points — however insuflicient un- 
assisted reason may be to establish the truth of a minuu^. 
and constant Providence, extended to each single creature 
— however strong may be the appearances of a general 
order of the Universe, to which the interests of private 
individuals are sternly sacrificed — still, as Christians, we 
are assured that Gcd in his government of the whole 
does not forget the parts, that he is the Father of each, 
as well as of all intelligent beings. 

It is the perfection of wisdom — the distniction of an 
All-comprehensive Mind — to embrace at once the con 
cerns of a va^^t community of beings and the interest of 
every single member, to conjoin the e»darged views of a 
Universal Sovereign with the minute inspv;Ction and 
tender care of a Father. And such is our God. He is 
the God of \LL, and yet He is my God. At the same 
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moment He pervades heaven and earth, takiflg charge of 
the- sustenance, progress^ and growing happiness, of the 
uifbounded creation, and he is present with me, as 
intent upon my character, actions, wants, trials, joys, 
and hopes, as if I were the sole object of his love. 

This view of Ood we all have a de^p interest in im- 
pressing on our minds. We must strive to combine, in 
our conception of Him, the thoughts of a particular and 
M universal^ Providence. On> the one hand, we must 
not narrow his lowing care, as if it were mindful of our- 
selves alonp, nor think tof Him only as doing us good. 
For ^ this would be to rob Him of his Infinitude, and 
darken the splendour of his boundless beneficence. 
Sueh a view would* make religion the nurse of selfish- 
ness, and convert our connexion with the Supreme Being 
into one of self-interest. Never let us try to monopolize 
God. Never let ifs imagine that God exists only as ad- 
ministering to our individual wants. Never let us for an 
instant forget hk relation to the Universe. Let us adore 
Him for the streams ol bounty which flow unceasingly 
from the fountalVis of his life, to all his countless 
.creatures. But on the othei; hand, tbe ware lest in thus 
"enlarging your views of the Infinite Ogie, you lose your 
hold .of xhe correlative truth — that though all beings of 
all worlds are his care, though his mind thus embraces 
the Universe, Ho is .yet as mindful of you, as if that 
Universe were blotted out, and you alone survived to 
receive the plenitude of his care. •God’s relation to you 
is not an exclusive one, but it is as close as if it were. 
Judge not of^the Infinite Mind by your own. Because 
you, frail men, ^hen you extend your care over a city, 
»a fcommunity, or a nation, overlook the concern^ of 
indiYiduals through incapacity of comprehending in one 
view^the vast ami the mjnute, the whole and its particles, 
do not ^ence imagine lhat thtf Infinite Spirit cannot be 
perpetually caring, for you, becau«e He cares for the 
iihmense community of Spirits. Neve» conceive th?> 
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your actions are overlooked and forgotten, because of 
the multiplicity of agents and beings who are to be 
guided aud governed. Never fear that your wants are 
forgotten, because the boundless Creation sends up a cry 
to its common Father, and He hits an infinite Family for 
whom to provide. Never think that your characters 
are objects of little interest, because innumerable orders 
of beings of higher attainments and virtues attract the 
regards of this munificent King. Were you his only 
creature alive. He could not thirk of you more 
constantly and tenderly, or be more displeased with 
your resistance to duty, or feel more joy in your fidelity 
to right, than He does now.. 

The human mind, apt to measute God by itself ,^"has 
always found a dilticulty in reconciling the two views 
which have just been stated. Through this propensity 
it fell into Polytheism, or the worship of many gods. 
Wanting a Deity, who would watch over their particular 
interests, and fearing that they would be overlooked by 
the Father of all, men invented inferior divinities, go(ts 
for each particular country and nation,— -and still more 
household gods, divinities for each particular dwelling, 
that they might have some Superior Power beneath 
which to shelter their weakness. Under Christianity 
even the same difficulty has been and still is felt. To 
this we must ascribe the exaltation of Saints into 
divinities in the Catholic Church. And among Protest- 
ants, not a few make the Universal Father a partial 
deity, and appropriate his blessings to their sect, as if 
fearing that they should lose a portion of his favour, 
by supposing Him to be as gracious to ail Human beings 
as to themselves. «- , 

(1.) But there is no inconsistency in at once believ- 
ing in God’s Particular Providence andiin his Universal 
Providence. He may .vatch over all, and yet watch 
each, as if each were all. There is a simple truth, 

, which may twelp us to understand, that God does not 
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intermit his attention to Individuals in cdnsequence of 
his inspection of the Infinite Whole. It is this. The 
indivicliial is a living part of this living whole, vitally 
connected with it, — acting upon it and reacted upon by 
it,— receiving good, and Qommunicating good in return, 
ifi proportion to his growth and power. From this 
constitution of the Universe it follows, that the whole 
is preserved and perfected by the care of its parts. 
IJhe general good is bound up, in the individual good. 
So that to ‘ snperfi^ltend the one is to superintend the 
other ; and the neglect qf either would be the neglect 
of both. \\*hat reason have I for con8idei;ing myself as 
overlooked, because God has such an immense family to 
provide for ? I belmig to this family. I am bound to 
^it'by vital bonds. 1 am always exerting an intluence 
upon it. I can hardly perform an act that is confined 
in its conse(|ueiice« to myself. Others are affected by 
what I ijm, and say, and do. And these others have 
also their sphere^ of influence. So that a single act of 
mine may spread and spread in widenihg circles, through 
*a nation or' humafriity. Through my vice, I intensify 
the taint of vice throughout^ the LViivorse. Through 
^y misery I make multitudes sad. On ^the other hand, 
every.de^elopment of my virtue makes me fin ampler 
blessing to my race. Every new truth that I gain 
makes pie a brighter flight to Humanity. I ought not 
then to imagine that God’s interest in me is diminished, 
because his interest is extended* to endless hosts of 
Spirits. On the contrary, God must be moi^e interested 
in me on this very account, because I influence others as 
well as my&tel/. I am a living member df the great Family 
^of ^11 Souls ; and I cannot improve or suffer myself, 
without diffusing good or evil around ijje through an 
ever-eidargirig sphere. My hearer, you are npt to think 
of yohrs(#f as neglected; Ti>ecau9c God has an innumerable 
compan;^ of children to care for.* Qne of the methods, 
by which He cares tor these various child|;en, h to/nak^ 
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provision for your progress. The interests of others, as 
well as your own interests, require that the Tniversal 
Father should watch over your progress. For just so 
far as you are wise, disinterested, and happy, you will 
become a universal blessing. Be not disheartened then 
by looking round on the immense Creation, Jind think- 
ing that you are but one among millions; for these 
millions have a licing interest in each one. You as an 
individual cannot but spread good or evil indefinitely 
around you, and through succeeding generations. 

In these remarks we ha^'^e seen that, from the 
intimate and vital connexion between the individual 
and the community of spirits, God in taking care of 
each person is taking care of the whole, and that tnere 
is a perfect harmony between the general and the 
particular superintendence of God. From the same 
vital connexion of beings, I derive another encouraging 
view, leading to the same result. I learn from it that 
God’s attention to his whole Creation, far from with- 
drawing his regal d from Me, is the very method where- 
by He is advancing my especial good. I am organically 
connected with the great Family of the Universal 
Parent. Plainly then it is for my happiness, that this 
Family should be watched over and shoula prosper. 
Suppose the Creator to abandon all around me, that He 
might bless me alone, should I be a gainer b}’' such a 
monopoly of God’s care ? My happiness is manifestly 
bound up with and flows from the happiness of those 
around ; and thus the Divine kindness to others is 
essentially kindness to myself. This is no theory ; it 
is the fact confiimed by all experience. E\ery day we 
receive perpetual blessings from the progress of our 
race. We are enlightened, refined, elevated, through 
the studies, discoveries, and arts of countless persons, 
whom we have never seta, and of whom we have never 
even heard. Daily we enjoy conveniences, pleasures, 
and mea.is of health and culture, through advancements 
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in science and art, made in the most dislant regions. 
And dri so far as we possess elevated, disinterested, and 
holy characters, or enlarged intelligence, have not these 
heen cherished and encouraged by the examples, writ- 
ings, deeds, aivi lives of far-spread fellow-beings, through 
all ages and nations ? How much WQuld each of us 
assuredly be advanced in happiness, wisdom, virtue, were 
the community around us — were all the persons with 
whom we hold intercourse — more humane and more 
heavenly ! Is ‘God* then neglecting us in his care of 
others ? How could He bless us more effectually than 
by carrying forward the great spiritual system, to which 
we belong, and of which we are living parts ? We may 
well^beljeve that* so blose and vital are the connexions 
Jbhrdughout God’s universe —between this world of ours 
and other worlds — that the Human Race is benefited by 
the progress of all other Orders of Beings. So that the 
Creator is^ providing for your happiness and virtue, in 
the care which h<i extends over the diverse systems of 
worlds around, and over* the higher rinks of Spirits in 
*the Heavens, • Thi?? happiness we may, indeed we do. 
Ipse by vice — by a spirit self-1 ewe — hostile alike 

W the Creator and to his creatures. Put this will be 
our self-iAposed doom. Such isolation wfll not come 
from neglect on the part of our Heavenly Father. For 
He designs to make us. all blessed beings together, in a 
blessed universe. 

(2.) Thus having seen how consistent is the doctrine 
of God’s care for the whole with the doctrine that He 
watches minutely over.every Individual, let me now ask 
you to look^t*tMs doctrine more closel^, in its practical 
%ppbcations. Consider what affecting ideas it involves ! 
According to this truth, we are, each one gf us, present 
to the mind of 4!rod. We are penetrated, each one of 
us, instarft by instant, * by his* all-seeing eye; we are 
known, every single^ person of its, jnore interiorly by 
Himj than we are known to ourselves. .Moihent# by 
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moment, the Living God sustains us ; and his own 
Life continually flows into us through his omnipotent 
good-will. Moment by moment, He intends and does 
us good ; and no blessing comes to us without his 
immediate loving purpose. In fine, and above all, the 
Holy One never loses sight of our character and conduct. 
He is present to inspire sentiments, suggestions, motives, 
and to grant us aids and opportunities, for spiritual 
growth. He witnesses and delights in our virtues. 
And He too witnesses and condemns every sin. Let us 
never be unmindful of this last view. Because God is 
always near, intending and doing us good, we must not 
imagine that his relation to us will secure our happiness, 
if we are unworthy in spirit and in life. It is true, that 
nothing but good can come from God. But never let us 
forget that this very good may be turned into evil, 
through our perverseness. Let us remember — it is a 
solemn truth — that fi om our very nature our happiness 
is entrusted to our own keeping. We are endowed with 
that awful pover of Free-Will, without which virtue 
cannot be. For ourselves we must determine, whether 
God’s gifts shall fulfil their end in promoting happiness, 
or whether they shall be turned into bitterness and wov>. 
There is not one blessing in existence, not oven God’s 
choicest gift, which may not through our neglect, abuse, 
and perversity, become a source of misery. So that 
God’s connexion with us, intimate as it is, is yet no 
pledge of happincss^ without our own concurrence. 

Intiimit-e and tender, beyond our highest conception, 
is our Heavenly Father’s relationship to us! He is 
incessantly our creator and renewer, our upholder and 
benefactor, our witness and judge. The connexion of 
all other beings with us, when compared with this, is 
foreign and remote. The nearest friend, the most 
loving parent, is but r stranger to us, when contrasted 
with God. IMo words can adequately express this living 
alliance of the Creator with his creatures. Our bodies 
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are less closely united with our minds, tlian* is God 
with GUf inmost self. Far the body may be sevjsred 
from •the soul without working its destruction. But 
were God to forsake this thinking principle, it would 
instantly perish. How near to me is my Creator ! I 
am* not merely surrounded by his influence, as by this 
air which I breathe. I am pervaded 'by his agency. 
He quickens my whole being. Through Him am I this 
.instent, thinking, feeling, and speaking. And knowing 
thus the intensity a»d the extent of this relationship, 
how is it posssible that I ctyi forget Him ! 

My hearers, I have thus turned your attention to 
this sulblimely affecting subject of our vital connexion 
with ftod, not for the purpose of awakening temporary 
fervour, but that we may feel the urgent duty of 
cherishing these convictions. If this truth becomes a 
reality to us, we shali be conscious of having received a 
Nkw PuiNgiPLK OK Lifk. The man who has begun to 
understand, b’elicvci, and feel, that he, as a Person, is an 
object of perpetual regard to the Infinfte Creator, and 
tfiat the Supreme Being takes a personal interest, not 
mprely in his present welfare,, but in* his everlasting 
jlWgress, has attained to vastly'higher regions of thought 
and erngticfti, than one who is aware only bf his con- 
nexion with the* outward, mutable world, can even 
conceive of. Were a peiison, who had lived in ignorance 
of all beyond mere sensitive existence, suddenly to 
receive a clear impj‘ession of God’s all-embracing 
Presence, he would undergo a greater’ change of con- 
dition, than if he wer^ to awake some morning in a 
wholly new world* peopled by new beings, clothed in 
n%w beauty, and governed by laws such as he ha/i nevtsr 
known by ex])erieace. lie would be uplifted with the 
assurance, that at«Jength ^he had found for his soul an 
All-sufficing Object of vSneraticlli, gratitude, trust* and 
love, an unfailing sdpree of streilgtb for every mortal 
weakness, an exhaustless refreshment of .his fiiglicst 
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hope, an everspringing fount of holy emotion, virtuous 
enerq;y ' and heavenly joy. Infinitely transcending all 
modes of good, to which he had been wont to look. In 
a word, he would be utterly transformed. 

On the other hand, in djgree as by faithlessness I 
lose sight of ny intimate relationship with God, I am 
bereft of inward peace, of the desire for progress, of 
power to escape from myself. The future grows dim, 
and hope dies. A charge comes over me l^ke that which 
befalls the traveller, when clouds ,^verspread the sky, 
when gathering mists obscr.re his path, and gloom 
settles down upon his uncertain way, till he is lost. 
The light of life is a constant consciousness of Divine 
Fellowship. But we should not expect a sudden mani- 
festation of the Infinite One to our souls. Gradually 
we must attain to this serene trust in God’s all-protect- 
ing care, incessant mercy, and inspiring influence. The 
blessing will not be less real, because it com^s upon us 
gently, according to our spiritual progress. There is no 
rest for our souls except in this ever-growing communion 
with the All-Perfect One. 

(3.) How then car we attain to an abiding con- 
sciousness of Mving relationship with the Living God % 
How can we reach the constant feeling that He is 
always with us, offering every aid consistent with our 
freedom, guiding us on to heavenly happiness, welcom- 
ing us into the immediate knowledge of his perfection, 
into a loving fello\> ship with Himself ? Some one may 
say : ‘ I am conscious of having thus far lived very much 
as if there were no God. My mind is dull, my heart is 
cold. How shall I awake to perceive, to feel, to love, 
to serve, to enjoy this Living God of whom you speak ’ 
There is time for but a brief reply j and I shall confine 
myself to what seems to be essential, **8 the jvrd step, in 
this approach to true Communion with the Father of 
Spirits. 

My belief is that one chief means of acquiring a vivid 
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sense of God’s Presence is to resist, instantly and re- 
solutely, whatever we feel to be evi], in our hearts and 
lives,, an*d at once to begin in earnest to obey the Dtvine 
‘Will as it speaks in conscience. You say that you 
desire a new and nearer knowledge of your Creator. 
Let this thirst^for a, higher consciousness of the Infinite 
Being lead you to oppose whatever you ftfel to be at war 
with God’s Purity, God’s Truth, and God’s Righteous- 
ne^. Just in proportion as you gain a victory over the 
* eviC'of which*you have become* aware in yourself, will 
your spiritual eye he purged for a brighter perception 
of the Holy Ohe. And this in its turn will strengthen 
you for a yet more strenuous i^esistance of sin, — which 
will prepare you for still more intimate aquaintance with 
the •Divifie Nature and Character. This attainment to 
21 knowledge of God and this instant resistance of Sin 
are most intimately, and vitally related. Neither can 
/advance beyond the other. For God, as the All-good, 
can be known only through our own grow^n^ goodness. 
No man living in^ deliberate violation 4if his duty, in 
wilful disobedience .to God’s commands as taught by 
conscience, can possibly make progress^ in acquaintance 
nftth the Supreme Being. Vai« hre all acts of worship in 
church or •in secret, vain are religious relhding and con- 
versation without* this instant fidelity. Unless you are 
willing to withstand the desire which the inward moni- 
tor, enlightened as it always is by this Divine Spirit, 
condemns, you must, you will, regain a stranger to 
your Heavenly Father. Evil passions and sensual im- 
pulses darken the intellect and sear the heart. Especially 
important is? itf — ^indispensable indeed— ^^that self-indul- 
flgnce and self-will shall be determinedly withstood. 
While these enthral us, never can we comprehend the 
true glbry of God^ For his glory is Perfect Love. If 
we would thave our souls become the temples oh the 
•Supreme Being, filled with his light and joy and peace, 
we must utterly caiA) out the foul ^spirits which are 
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at enmity with the Divine purity and disinterested- 
ness. 

Would you really know your Creator, would you 
become truly penetrated wiuh the consciousness of his 
Presence, would you become, indeed aliv^ to his Good- 
ness, then show your sincerity by beginning at once an 
unflagging warfare with that habit, that passion, that 
affection, be it what it may, which conscience this 
moment assures you is hostile to God’s Will. You n,eed 
not go far to learn how you may gain more vivid views 
of God. The sin that now rises to memory as your 
homm sin, let this first of all be withstood ’and mastered. 
Oppose it instantly by a, detestation of it, by a firm will 
to conquer it, bj^ reflection, by reason, and by player. 
Such a spiritual conflict, trifling though it may appear, 
will do more than can all other influences combined to 
fit you for a near, strong, affectionate intimacy with 
your God. And without such a struggle of your will — 
which is but another name for Repen tan co — you can 
never draw a step nearer to the All-Holy and .^1-True. 
He will always be to you a God afa^* off, wrapt in clouds 
of terror. It is ^customary to recommend reading the 
Bible, religious worship, meditation, as means 
awakening - religious sensibility, and they are all im- 
portant as means. I would on no account disparage 
them. Use them all. But use them in connexion .with 
this primary obedience to conscience, this resolute 
resistance of your ^jpeculiar temptations. For without 
this all other means of religious discipline will but mock 
you. They may generate a temporary fervour, and 
kindle an occasional flash of devout heeling. But such 
religious emotion will be but local and transient, sir^king 
into gloom when you most need its guiding light, never 
brightening to full day, nor filling Jihe firmament of 
your soul with noontide peace. 

My friends, in this discourse 1 have spoken to you 
of the^great Truth, that the Infinite God is for ever 
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around and within each one of you ; that our -Heavenly 
Father js interested pm wily in each one of you that 
the Author of the Universe is as near to you as your 
very life ; that the Giver of all good is incessantly doing 
you good. compreheuding this Truth you can gain 
th’e means of happiness, such as the whoje world cannot 
give, and which no change in existence can take away : 
Incorporate it with your character. Let it call forth 
your love and trust in their intepsest energy. And you 
will have found a ^’^source, refuge, treasure, a fount of 
strength, courage, hope, ^nd joy truly inexhaustible. 
Earnestly strive then to open your inmost souls to the 
influeflce of the Infinite Being, till you are filled with 
his ffllness. Are ther^ none here in whom this touching 
^riAh of an Everlasting Father always and instantly 
sustaining and quickening, recreating and renewing us, 
lies dormant; ^o ^whom reason, conscience, nature, 
tradition, ,the words of Jesus, the calls of countless 
blessings, speak ir^efFectually to rouse theiy gratitude to 
the Almighty Friend, froin whom all ftlessedness flows 
?orth ? One day, smch hardness of heart towards the 
‘Father of lights, from whom yometh#down every good 
HKd perfect gift,^ will appear •to us, whatsit really is, as 
the he^vifist guilt that a free and intelligent creature 
can contract. A« you love your immortal souls, with- 
stand its fatal sway, J'he doom it brings is spiritual 
death. Seek aid from Heaven instantly and for ever to 
subdue it. Let the Living God bo supreme in your 
thoughts and hearts, as He is supreme in the universe. 
Consecrate to Him uiyeservedly the Spirits which He 
called into ^heingf that He might makfi them perfectly 
^e^ith Himself. 



LIFE A DIVINE GIFT. 

‘ No 7V ive have received, not fhe s'lndt of the world, hut 
the spirit which is of God ; thd we might kzow the things 
thM are freely given to us of God I — 1 Corinthians ii. 12. 

O truth is more fitted to touch our hearts than the 
JlN doctrine of our entire Dependence upon God as 
the Giver of life. It sets before us a Goodness, from 
which countless blessings incessantly proceed, and a 
Power that can instantly withhold them. It implies 
the most tender and intimate relationship between our- 
selves and the Greatest of Beings. It impresses on 
every good of existence the character of a Gift. It 
awakens us to htbitual thankfulness. It rebukes the 
hard heart, that lives unmindful of the all-sustaining 
Father. It utters remonstrance and warning against 
contempt of his gracious laws. It teaches that all other 
beings are as nothing to us, compared with thir Infinite 
One, ‘who is above all and through all and in all.' 
And it summons lu to cherish a devoted love for our 
Divine Benefactor, more ardent, and more constant, 
than to any other friend. 

This conviction of our Dependence, though so im- 
portant, does not spnng up spontaneouCjy and fix ’tsel" 
without effort in the mind. God does not intend that 
we shall come to Him by compulsion. We must watch 
over pious impressions and cultivate them, oi they will 
never become vigorous and enduring. There is, in the 
very constitrtion of the world, an important law, that is 
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to a degree unfavourable to our consciousness of de^^ 
pendence. No doubt, jgnong oth«r purposes, it was 
intended to be a part of our discipline — a trial to call 
forth our vigilance. Th^ law is this : — God has so 
formed us, th^t most of tjie goods of life require on our 
pArt exertion to secure their attainment. Generally the 
rude material is given, and the means oi fashioning it to 
our use j ])ut without our co-agency, our enjoyment of 
nature is unspeakably lessene^. The purpose of this 
arrangement is^b^t)us. It has a tendency to call forth 
our faculties.^ Such a w(^ld is an admirable school for 
intellectual and active beings. Our powers of inven- 
tion, t)ur resolution, persevoraLnee, courage, enterprise, 
l)atiAice^ energy are ISsixed to the utmost and grow by 
^cx^rtion. And thereby we receive a gratification far 
nobler than any passive pleasure can be — that of hope 
blended with fruition. Most wise is this method of 
ProvidenCjp. Let us be grateful for it. But exertion, 
and especially jirqsperous exertion, begets Abe conscious- 
ness of Power, aiui too often the nolioft of independent 
*power. Surrounded by a visible creation, on which we 
act with success, we call oursejves its# lords and forget 
•fe Creator and Upholder. Our own will seems to work 
out ouf wfilfare. And selfishness magnines*our agency, 
till self-idolatry «reeps in to poison all life’s blessings. 

Xher^ is one plain, thought well suited to repress 
this pernicious wcu’king of pride. True, we do owe our 
enjo3^ments in a sense to our own efforts, — that is, with- 
out exertion we should not gain them. Bift after all, 
how small a pi oportiop of the work of promoting our 
happiness db •perform. How little \)i the good can 

f e Jrace to oui* hands. We sow thq seed, whicl; another 
ower has created, into that earth which agother Power 
has spread arouni us. We add a little culture, and here 
we stop. •But how mu^R mustP intervene betweeh this 
exertion ind gathering the ripened ^ruit ! How many 

suns must rise and set, how many dews amj raiifs distil ! 

* 
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And what part in all these processes is due to our puny 
selves ? Can our voice reach :he clouds, and command 
one drop to fall on the parched earth % Is it through 
our direction that the root projects its tendrils through 
the soil — that the light stalk springs up — a'^d the flower 
unfolds its beauty to the sun and sheds its fragrance 
through the air ? In like manner, we hew from the 
forests, which were growing ere our birth, materials for 
our ships, and exult in our prosperous voyages. But 
does the sea with its tides and cu*’’ ents flow by our 
control ? Are the winds our ministers ? And do the 
products of other climes grow through our influence ? 
Thus the present system is beautifully contrived to give 
a field for exertion, and yet to inculcate the lesson of 
dependence. Our blessings come thiough our own 
labour ; but they have connexions so immense, and are 
influenced by causes so entirely i amoved from our 
guidance, that our dependence is taught in the very 
moment of overflowing triumph. This lesson is taught, 
however, only to those who arc disposed to learn. God 
forces wisdom upon none. We may live, not recogniz- 
ing his Power, and idolizing our own ; and thus turn 
our very effort into crime, and our blessings to a curse. 

My friends, how can I aid you in deepening this 
sense of Dependence ? Let me enumerate a few of our 
best known blessings, to show the witness which they 
bear to a Higher Power than our own, for ever sustain- 
ing us. 

(1.) Health is a priceless blessing. It is often 
called the greatest of blessings; and we are told that 
without it life has no worth. This language is too 
strong. It has been my happiness to know those v'ho, 
amidst infirmity and frequent illness, through force of 
intellect, and still more through rehgious principle, 
devout gratitude and tiast, have found life a greater 
boon than the mulP’tuae of the strong and healthy ever 
dream or. Still, Health is an estimable good, and is 
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essential to the full development and gi^atiflcation of 
our powers. When porisessed without inteil’uption, 
howhver, it is peculiarly ant to be^et thoughtless pre> 
sumption and proud self-confidence. Yet one may 
justly wonder*how the her<ithiest even can for a moment 
forget the Giver of* Life; for hardly a blessing can be 
named so little under our control as health. True, 
temperance and observance of sanitary laws undoubtedly 
mfty protract existence, if we coBsider human society on 
a large scale. Butfdie individual has in his temperance 
no pledge of, safety. Ile/lth is the harmony, balance, 
and well-proportioned action of innumerable organs, 
fibres, nerves, muscles, bloof>- vessels, membranes, of 
whjen most men ^now comparatively nothing. And a 
casual derangement in some minute cell, which we can- 
not discern, and of which we never heard, may begin 
, the work of dcstYu(?tion that will lay the strongest in 
his grave.* A tiny nerve, so slightly wounded that the 
microscope cannot* detect the injury, will ntek the whole 
J)ody with agony. Who of us can fook within this 
complex frame,' and discover the first faint flush of an 
inflammation, that is soon to become % hectic burning 
op the cheek, and a consuming fire in th(^ lungs ? Who 
can tmee out, in some subtle vessel unconsciously 
ruptured, the elcihients of disease and dissolution ? We 
go forth •exultant, and #]uicken our blood by the glow 
that health pours through our limbs ; and yet we find, 
in the very freshness of the air, ord*lnarily so invigorat- 
ing, a check of some vital function, and date fatal illness 
from the chancy breath, of a north wind. 

And health if not the prey of these obvious risks 
<inlyi There is something inexplicable in its subtle 
changes. Suddenly wo sicken, we know ^lot why or 
how. Jjanguor creeps o^er us. We feel as a bimden 
^our comiri^ labours^ Tfie relislf for food, air, exercise, 
recreation is bluntei Life loses *its*bright charm, and 
grad^^ally declines by mysterious decay. Does the sight 
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of such sudden changes stir us up to new vigilance j 
and do we hope, by increased care, to escape the com- 
mon danger ? Then this very anxiety becomes a worse 
peril than those we seek to shun. Timidity as to our 
health not only may subject m to imaginary illness, but 
bring on real disease. The hypochondriac, shrinking 
from every breeze, weighing his food, and fearing ex- 
haustion from fatigue, loses all animation. And by 
flight he meets sooner the death he dreads. The coi.- 
tinuance of health to beings so delicately and exquisitely 
framed, and plunged among sc many sources of disease, 
is indeed a constant miracle. It ought to affect us 
deeply. A day, closed without suffering, should ne to 
us an affecting witness of God’s loving care. And we 
should wake each morning with something of the 
emotion that a new Gift of Life would call forth. It is 
really God who gives us health. To his inflowing 
energy we owe the vigorous muscle, the strong arm, 
the firm tread. Through bis all-quickening aid do we 
walk abroad to find the air balmy, mere motion pleasure, 
occupation attractive, society cheering, and our common 
existence a continual joy. 

My hearers, do not let health generate self-reliance. 
Receive it, and use it gratefully as God’s Gift. Voung 
man, abuse not and waste not in excess, that should 
make you blush, this Divine ble‘^sing. To you, let the 
elastic step, bloom on the cheek, the bright eye, the 
smooth brow, and delight in fresh existence, speak of 
God the Giver. Thank Him for health. Consecrate 
it as his trust to innocent enjoyment, manly effort, 
social usefulness, and preparation for an honourable and 
holy cfireer. 

(2.) Our dependence upon God, the Giver, for 
Property, is the next topic that sugg'^ts itself. This 
is so trite a theme that one has nardly courage to touch 
upon it. Men have heard from their birth that riches 
‘take wings and fly away.’ The instability of human 
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fortune ha^ been the commonplace of nioralists. All 
lands and ages have seen,flourishing families reduced to 
want, *and the once wealthy compelled to beg the aid 
which they before bestdwed. And such vicissitudes 
have been sef forth in popular proverbs, and by prophets 
atid poets, as monuments of Providence, to teach men 
not to trust in uncertain riches, but*to use them as 
talents lent, which are to be accounted for. Would that 
2m truth so plain needed no enforcing ! But among 
ourselves wealth ^till feeds presumptuous pride. The 
rich man is described, by distinction, as ‘ independent.’ 
And the jnultitude toils for wealth, as the means of 
‘ independence.’ That propej^ty is in no measure under 
hunftan ^ influence, or* that industry, prudence, caution, 

^ cab do nothing to gain and secure it — we need not 
affirm, for the purpose of teaching dependence. Men 
undeniably do something towards determining their own 
fortunes.^ But let the most prosperous man look back, 
and he will 'confess how much of his success must be 
ascribed to seeming accident, — that iff, to unlooked-for 
propitious coincidences. How often do enterprises, which 
hispired most hope, fail ; whilst otheijfj, from which little 
anticipated, become ttie* foundation of princely 
bpulepce*! Y ou have ‘ succeeded ’ through life ! And 
why ? Because you came into life at a happy season. 
You tqpk the tide a|; its influx. And if that moment 
had been lost, no effort, however strenuous, could have 
brought back the golden opporj^unity. Some great 
public event, over which you had no control,- forwarded 
your private plans. ^^An earlier occurrence of a storm, 
the failurebfbthers in business, a conftnercial revulsion, 
^ar, might have involved you ip inextricable embar- 
rassment. Others as sanguine as yourself, whom per- 
haps jour succeig emboldened, entered on the same field 
of enter^ise, to reap ortly disappointment and pefiury. 

The mode of acl^uiring Property^ which is most com- 
mon in our large cities — trade — has weH been ca^ed a. 
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‘lottery/ And although trade is made more insecure 
than it need be through the spirit of rash adventure, yet 
wheii conducted with utmost sobriety, it is stiU of 
necessity a sphere of constant hazard. The calculations 
which it requires are too extensive and complicated for 
the largest mind to grasp. And the laws of consump- 
tion and suppl}' are so intricate, that the most judicious 
may err. Thus Property has found in all times its 
fittest symbol in the fluctuating ocean, upon whf'se 
breast so much of it is won. The progtess of society 
has as yet done little to make property secure. Provi- 
dence has ap])ointed, apparentljq that with wealth’s 
increase its tenure should become moi'e unstable, as if 
thus to teach more powerfully man’s dependence. 
Formerly, there was less w'ealth among us, but it was 
more sure and steadfast. There were fewer ovei*giown 
fortunes, and smaller incomes ; but property being 
chiefly in real estate, and invested in houses or lands, 
underwent fewer fluctuations. Now, by improvements 
in machinery, th3 increase of personal i)roperty, the vast 
development of credit, and the extension of commerce, 
the pecuniary connexions of men and of communities 
are becoming indefinitely multiplied. The complexity 
of business ii increased. Vast operations, requiring the 
joint means and efforts of multitudes are carried on 
with ever-augmenting speed, and competition is inflamed 
almost to madness. The result of this extensive inter- 
course, and of these widespread connexions and de]>en- 
dencies, ic, that the property of the humblest as well as 
the highest is affected by political, social, industrial 
events in every quarter of the civilized wurli. A single 
bankruptcy may give a shock to commercial centres that 
is felt in every home throughout all nations. Every 
man is now adected by what are called ‘ the times ’ — a 
significant word, so weP expressing the changing state 
of the community. Commercial depressions and panics 
spread distress far and wide. The suspension of great 
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establishmonts reduces to idleness crowds »f resourccless 
labourers. And the largest capital^ of persons and com- 
miinifies is dispersed more rapidly even than it was 
accumulated. Thus fortunes rise and fall, like billows 
in a storm-tossed sea. Hence the prevalent anxiety 
about property, — an evil* that makes so serious a deduc- 
tion from the comforts gained by our infproved condition 
in the productive arts and in commerce. 

Such evils and trials surely should deepen a spirit of 
reliance on'fhe overruling Providence of God. A scene 
of such vicissitud? *is certainly a school to teach depen- 
dence. In ‘a world so ^inconceivably complex, success 
shouid be religiously referred to the Supreme Power. 
Thi rich man shpuld feel that it is God who has made 
him t6 differ in his lot from his poorer brother, and 
apportioned alike his duties and his privileges. Wealth 
should be hel(\ a§ a inist from the great Proprietor. 
We should remember that what we propei ly call our 
own in ^‘oference to fellow-creatures, is not (mr own in 
reference to ouf Creator ; but is subjected by Him to 
the supreme law c^f immutable Right. Social laws may 
hedge round oui' j)ossessions from human violation ; but 
-•they are i)owerless to guards frhen God wills to humble 
•us b^^ Iphe resumption of his Gifts. • Lightning, fire, 
frost, storm, bright, mildew, public calamities, political 
distiu’bances, ami innuiiierable influences whereby God 
moulds the destiny ot nations and of individuals, heed 
not the enactment of human legislators. We are as 
vulnerable in our Property as in our ptijcsons. The 
very means we use to increase it may insure its destruc- 
tion. Tht If Lilian agents, by whom we would build it 
u^ may waste and prostrate it. , 

Make not wealth then your (fependence. * Associate 
it ’ habitually in your thoughts with 0^od the Giver. ^ 
Seek* it rfrom ffim ; am^ cons^rate it to Him. .Where 
Properly is gained and enjoyed in a self-relying spirit, 
without a thought of the Heaveftly Giver, ijs loss be- 
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comes an overwhelming blow. The mind, unused to 
lean on a Higher Power, has no support left, when 
material resources are gone, and has often been known 
to sink into despair, and in half-insanity to cast away 
life itself as worthless. 

(3.) We depend on God for Intellect. In the 
present age peculiar honour is rendered to mental 
power ; and perhaps no possession inspires more self- 
elation and self-dependence. Mind is indeed a noble 

f ift ; but still it is a Gift. We receive it from the 
ather of Spirits. And we hold it by an awfully un- 
certain tenure. Let the consciousness of this strengthen 
our humble conviction of entire dependence. That we 
have, in some degree, power over cur own minds, wo all 
feel. That industry, I'esearch, study, enrich the intel- 
lect, and that thoughts stored up in memory become to 
an extent our property, we all knov^ Accordingly, 
biography is full of prodigies of learning, of men whose 
minds were treasuries of various knowledge. These 
intellectual giant- too often have felt as if by their own 
efforts they had raised themselves rbove the common 
herd. 

But there is one consideration particularly suited to 
abate this self-reliance of genius. It is this. However 
abundantly knowledge may have been accumulated, by 
observation, study, or reflection, the vividness with 
which these remembered thoughts shall recur to the 
mind, and in which their chief worth consists, is not 
within oui power. A man of talent may bring back 
indeed his former views; but he cannot at pleasure 
recall them with that energy which insu^'es their efficient 
influence over other minds. He strives to speak or to 
write with vigour, but gives forth tame utterance only. 
His mind no longer is borne onward as by pinions, but, 
like a machine, must be impelled by foreign force. 
His words come no more from the soul. After his best 
preparation he is spiritless. His animation is not spon- 
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taneous, joyful, and free ; but he tugs at his load, like a 
weavy^hack, chafed by t^e lash into momentary speed. 
Hence* it is that Genius so often disappoints itself and 
its admirers. Self-dependbnt, self-centred, self-confident, 
when it wouW do most, i^ finds itself incapable and help- 
less. It ou^t to .learn humility from the fact that its 
happiest efforts come from an unexpected and inexplic- 
able fervour, which it can neither command nor detain. ' 

It is nowise my meaning,^of course, to depreciate 
study or int’e11ectu|tl toil. But study and toil as we may, 
we cannot infuse into the mind, at will^ that living 
energy which is its inspimtion. Mere knowledge seems 
to bef in some degree, permanent and under our control ; 
but%hat inward fire and force of intellect, on which the 
usefulness of knowledge depends, is of all possessions 
most insecure. Wealth is as available at one hour of 
the day as another, and it may be so invested as to be 
insured from ordinary changes. But the Life of Intel- 
lect — how miitable it is ! There are hours of every day 
when it droops. Sometimes weeks may pass, and no 
bright thoughts will visit us. Sadly we feel that the 
lustre of our intellectual day is di^pmed. The light 
"that irradiates the mind do^ not shine with the steadi- 
Aess of tlfiB sun. The eclipses of that orb •we can fore- 
tell. Its rising and setting we anticipate. But the sun 
of .the ^oul rises anc^ sets we know not how. Its 
radiance fades when we most look and long for its 
brilliant beams. That sun of the i»tellect — what is it % 
May it not be God, in a more direct seftse than we 
imagine? That glowing splendour, that fervid heat, 
which some^iiAes* burst upon the soul, And give it a new 
rapidity and reach of thought, newyrarmth an(^ loftiness 
of meling — whence come they ? Are they not radiations 
from *the Parent, Mind ? Arc they not nis immediate 
Gift?* 

Bookf without humber have»b^n written on the 
human mind, and many of the laws, accor^jng to \ 5 J 1 ich 
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its thoughts are associated, have been traced. But the 
higher workings of the mind — its diviner intuitions, its 
spiritual conceptions, its apparently self-originated ideas 
— have never been explained. They come and go, we 
know not whence or whither. We may give some 
account of the manner in which a particular train of 
thought was fiist suggested to a man of Genius. But 
•the life which he breathes through his ideal representa- 
tion, the hues which he throws round it, the splendour 
in which he arrays it, the tone of tenderness or sublimity 
in which he embodies it, the more tnan lightning speed 
by which he blends it with remote conceptions, the 
harmony in which he places it with universal truth, the 
vital force by which he sends it ff'x and deep to qricken 
the souls of hearers or readers, and awakes in them new 
worlds of thought and feeling : — these are inexplicable 
mysteiies. Philosophy cannot reveal their origin or 
modes of action. They can only be felt by experience. 
The man of genius himself, in putting forth these 
powers, is most conscious that he cannot command them. 
They come not at his bidding; they stay not at hi^ 
pleasure. If a devout man, he thanks God for those 
influxes of mental illumination, as peculiar communic" 
tioiis of hir intellectual energy, and prays that he may 
be more and more open for the reception of these 
Heavenly Gifts. 

(4.) Next I propose to show that we depend on the 
Divine Being for Moral and Mdigioas Poiver, and 
that the very Spiritual Energy, whereby we grow in 
personal goodness, is God’s Gift. This view of our 
dependence is incomparably the most important for us 
constantly to cherish. And yet this conception of the 
intimate relationship between our own Will anu the 
Will of our Heavenly Father is encompassed with 
peculiar difficulties. T,et me invite then that serious 
attention, without which so profound a truth can never 
be apprehended aright. 
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There are those who» when they hear it' asserted that 
they depend on God foj* moral and religious^ life, for 
rectitude and holiness, are inclined to say : ‘ What ! 
have we no Power of oul* own to know the Kight, to 
feel the Gopd, to practise Virtue ? If not, whence 
springs our conscioiisness of obligation ? Without 
Power, there can be no responsibility. Deny us this, 
a^d we cease to be subjects of a Moral Government. 
We ourselves, and not another for us, must determine 
our own cohUuct ^pd character, or no praise or blame 
can attach to us for the discharge or neglect of dut 3 ^^ 
This objection is founded^ in truth, and deserves careful 
consideration. Every man's heart tells him that, until 
he have power over* his own character, power to de- 
termine his own conduct, he is not answerable for his 
'feelings or actions, and cannot justly be rewarded or 
condemned, let .him think or do what he may. God 
may give me other good, such as health, without any 
effort of my* own. I may receive it ati)irth. I may 
retain it without care. ‘But Goodness cannot be thus 
•given. Even . Omnipotence cannot make me a proper 
object of esteem without my own aqj;ivity. No act is 
i^virtuous, but such as spring^ trom a man's own choice 
and wjll. • He cannot be good, in the moral import of 
that term, any further than he determines himself 
to\Yards, goodness. Apd every man who consults the 
inward monitor, and inquires why and when he blames 
or commends himself, will find that, these judgments are 
founded on the consciousness of his having th& Spiritual 
Power. It does depend on the individual, therefore, 
whether he*wfll be good or bad. 

. How then, it may be asked, is man depepdent*on 
feoa for virtue ? Why is he to seek it from God, if the 
poWef of securii^ it is lodged in his own oreast The 
difficulty fis one which*lias of4en been felt. The ap- 
' parent irffiompatibilf^ of man's Mor|,l Dependence with 
the Moral Freedom necessary to const^ute »hiiij an 
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accountable agent has led different sects to give up one 
or tb,e other of these seemingly contradictory elements. 
Not a few Christians, in their anxiety to assert human 
dependence, and to declare piety and virtue to be gifts 
of Grod's grace, do in effect deny personal power. 
They teach that men are utterly weak, and speak ‘of 
religion as a life infused by the irresistible agency of the 
Holy Spirit. The just inference from this would be, 
that religion has no moi^e moral worth than a fair face 
or a large estate, or any other providential favour. 
And when, instead of drawing such an inference, the 
teachers of this doctrine proceed to threaten with the 
fires of everlasting torment unfortunate beings who are 
not visited by Almighty grace, they utter a doctrine 
against which reason and conscience protest as outra^ng 
alike the equity and mercy of God. There are other 
Christians, who, to save human accountableness, and to 
give man a right feeling of Power, have banished from 
sight his Dependence, or at least haye not urged it in 
the strong language used in the Scriptures, and by 
saints in all ages, so as to make it the foundation of 
solemn duties. In this way, immense spiritual injury 
has been done, For, as T apprehend the laws of lifef, 
without a deep sense of our dependence upofi the All- 
Good for virtue and piety, no great improvement in 
either can be made. 

Thus have I stated the two classes of errors into 
which men have fallen, through the difficulty of re- 
conciling Human Power with Dependence on God. 
How then may these two great truths be held har- 
moniously? How may we combine ihd feeling of 
account? bleness with the Conviction that we have no 
Goodness, ar^d can have none, but as a Divine Gift ? 

There are two views which seem to me filled to 
impress our constant dependence on God fol* spiritual 
growth, without taking from us bur feeling 'of moral 
power. 
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(i*) The first is this. .Our power over our character 
and copduct is the result of our Nature, of the^ Con- 
sUiuiimi of our minds. We are capable of virtue, be- 
cause we are gifted with fteason, with Conscience, and 
with what be called the Self-determining Principle, 
through which we may adopt conscience and reason as 
our rule. Take away these faculties, and we can do 
neither right nor wrong, and for want of these the 
inferior animals aj)parently ar^ not and cannot be 
proper objects <Jf praise or blame. These high faculties 
are the very^ root of oui^^ moral agency and responsi- 
bility. Now whence came these faculties, and how are 
they Sustained? Whence originated our nature, with 
its iifefFaJaly grand* endowments ? These are God’s Gifts. 
yUA owe to Him our Spirits — this light of Ileason, these 
monitions of Conscience, this Power of making Con- 
science and Eeason our guide. And we not only 
received tjiese faculties at first, but they are constantly 
upheld by H*im ^ho orijginally gave them. Without 
God’s indwelling energy, these inward® spiritual forces 
would expire. ^As the light of the sun in the morning 
returns to us through God’s power, -*-so through the 
divine Agency the light of fhe mind ri^es anew when 
we awake , and, without Him, wo could no"* more bring 
back thought and moral feeling than we could restore 
the dawn and the splendour of day. It is true that our 
present good dispositions and purposes, if such we have, 
are the results of past good acts, aad in so far we owe 
them to ourselves. But the power through wflich those 
acts were done was ai\ organic element of our nature, 
which God 8onfe#red. Still more we oVe to God that 
wonderful principle of mind called 'Habit,’ .through 
which^our present character is vitally int^woven with 
the past, through which good deeds propagate and 
perpetuate themselves, abd eve^y virtuous effort makes 
' the next more spontaneous and sdcc^sful. That I am 
the gurer now for former self-denial,^ the fseer lor past 
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obedience, ‘is the result of that constitution of mind 
which God originally gave, -^which God continually 
sustains. On God, therefore, ,1 depend for my groMh 
and progress. 

Let me add, further, that'^our nature,' with all its 
high moral powers, would be 'vvholly inetFectual to 
develop piety and virtue, were we not placed in a social 
sphere, a moral community, in which these powers 
may find scope and incitements to action. .Place a mafti 
alone, with no influences around to* sp6ak to him of 
God, with no fellow-beings to be the objects, of affection, 
of justice and charity, with no instruction to enli^^hten, 
no example to guide and kispirit, and his power would 
lie dormant and inert. He would have no duties to 
perform, and not even the idea of Duty would quicken 
him. Our moral and religious acquirements, so far as 
we have any, are the results, not siirlply of our nature, 
but also of our social condition — of our relations with 
Humanity, or bur opportunities of being acted upon by 
and of' acting and reacting with our race. And Who 
placed us where we are ; knit us thus to others by so 
many ties of love; made us living members of the 
Spiritual Universe, and opened our ears and hearts to 
the instruction and incitements which the laws of 
Divine Order for ever utter? We owb to God these 
outward means, motives, and opportunities, as truly as 
we do the innate capacities of virtue and of holiness. 
Without J^im, then,'^we could do nothing. We owe to 
Him, as the Author of our nature and social state, our 
whole moral and religious development. ^ Without his 
enlivening agency, the Monitor within would never 
again speak, the int-aitive perception of Duty would' 
fade away, th^o power of adhering to the Right would 
perish. When we wake, with a new do./, how intensely 
should we feel, then, that it is through God’s ^mstaining 
energy, that the Voice' of the Soul, which whispers to 
us \rith aspiration, courage, cheerful hope, again is 
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audible, that it is the Almighty Renewer who grants us 
powet 'to make the fiitAre an improvement on* the 
. past* 

This sentiment of our constant Dependence cannot 
be. too deep. •And it is plain that it in no way interferes 
with our exercise of ‘Moral Power, or imj>airs our Moral 
Freedom. On the contrary, it presupposes that we 
hate power, and only teaches that this power is a Gift. 
Bift because a#gift, is it less real^ less our own, or are we 
less responsible for ^i?s use ? Is it not, indeed, the one 
unalterable sign and sanct;^on of responsibility, that our 
power is entrusted by a Higher Being, who, as the All- 
GoocL has the right to demand kn account of the way in 
whijcE this ontrus’ted Power is employed ? Thus we 
learn, that as God created and sustains our Spiritual 
Nature and the Spiritual Universe, with which we are 
• vitally related, we are bound to ascribe our moral and 
■ religious gro)v;th to his Gift, at the very time when we 
regard it, in an ^important sense, as Q\ir own work. 
Such is my first illustration. 

(ii.) But this (Toes not exhaust the subject. It is 
nlain that Scripture reveals prof oufider doctrine of 
UeponderKie than this. It not only teathes that God 
gives snistenance to the Nature which He for ever 
re-creates, but it affirms that He imparts infuence 
addition^ to this indvrtlling energy in our nature. It 
declares that Our Father gives his Spirit to them that 
ask. And by this we are to understand merely 
that He endows us with rational and moral faculties, 
and the natiyal means x)i improving them, for these we 
enjoy whether we* ask or not. But the meaning is, th^t 
He knparts an influx of Light and*Strength in* answer 
to Pj^ayer, and that, without this Spiritual Aid, we 
cannot ^row to P^fectiop. Ac^rding to this doctrine, 
*our dependence for#moral and\gligions excellence is 
constant and complete. But I m^ntain tha^ such 
dependence in no way encroaches m hubian povfer, 
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and that it still leaves the formation of our character to 
our o’‘vn choice and will. 

Am I asked how I reconcile man^s Moral Power \,’ith 
Spiritual Influence ? The answer is not difficult. Man 
needs and depends on the Divine En'' 5 rgy for his 
development, .^ut this energy he can gain, if he will 
seek for it. God liberally places it within his reach. 
Without it he cannot fulfil his destiny ; but he is 
endowed with power tc aspire after it, and the Father 
welcomes him to its amplest use, I io not deny man’s 
ability to acquire goodness, by saying that he must 
receive it from the All-Good. If % seeking he may 
obtain this energy, it really becomes his own ; and all 
the virtue it bestows is as truly under his control as if 
he attained it by unassisted will. Power does not 
consist in our being able to accomplish ends by isolated 
action, without using the influence of others, Man is 
strong, not by exercising unaided energy ^ but ho grows 
in strength, in proportion as he can gather and turn to 
use the energies of other beings. We see an illustmtion 
of this in all common affairs. The mightiest operations 
of man are perfoimed, rot by his single arm, but by 
availing himseP of the forces of nature, of wind, fire, 
steam, and mechanical powers. His strength multiplies 
itself by applying, and thus making his own, the 
strength of countless other agent':. 

The same truth is illustrated, in a higher form, in 
the realm of duty and religion. When I resolve on 
seeking spiritual improvement, do I accomplish my end 
by lonely efforts of my own will, however often 
renewed ? Certainly not ! I avail myself 01 incentives, 
guidance, encouragement, aid, from fellow-beings T 
read what srints and sages have written, aud strive to 
infuse their thoughts and spirit intc my own soul. I 
recall the examples of tne devout and disinterested^ the 
heroic and humane. I associate with the excellent and 
wise, who live around me. I add to private intercourse 
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and friendship the public^ means of religious ‘and moral 
culture, worship with the congregation, comofuiyon at 
Chiisrs table, concert in deeds of charity. In a word, 
I strive to grow in goodness, by absorbing and assimi- 
lating, and ^o making •my own, the goodness and 
TMsdom of my ra€e» What immensg help do such 
influences afford me ! How continually, when my mind 
is, dull and languid, do the thoughts, tones, looks of 
fallow-men, kindle a new flaiye within. How repeat- 
edl37, when my puyrpose faints and flags, does a cheering 
word, or bright example, revive my sinking energy ! 
Facts of this kind are of such constant occurrence, that 
no oiTe can dispute them. And they clearly reveal the 
nature ^of the powoi* which man exerts in moulding his 
oT^n character. It is the power of exalting and perfect- 
ing it, by using the inspiring aid of fellow-beings. 
Now Christianity Reaches that in addition to all such 
influence^, received from the life of Humanity, we need 
an Influenfee fr^m the Father of SpiMts, — which is 
infinitely more efficient,* and without Vhich these other 
aids will fail .of their highest effect. It teaches also 
that this Divine influence is n^ore witiiin our reach than 
the assistance derived fronf any or al^ human beings. 
For 4 i^ promised in full measure, in proportion as 
it is earnestly asked for, to all who seek. And prayer 
ma^v bQ offered always, everywhere, and under all 
conditions. 

That we thus depend on the Divine Spirit, that we 
do thus need Heavenly influence in the wofST of attain- 
ing to the Perfect Lif^, none who enter on this upward 
course can*lobg»doubt. You, who n 5 ver attemy^ted to 
•^ea^h this sublime end, ma}!^ questyuj or deny.. To you 
It may seem no great task to become yj^hat you call 
goo’d*; for you 1#, standard of goodness is low. You 
never* liflhd your e^es to the tftavehly height, to ‘which 
Conscience and Christianity sunftncgi you. And in the 
next place, you never seriousl}^ undertook to maiftery^our 

• ‘ AA 
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passions. You are unable, as yet, to measure their 
might ‘You know •' not how formidable appetite, am- 
bition, avarice are, for you have been all your life in 
league with these foes of your virtue. Never will you 
learn what sway they have usurped over you, and the 
strength of the, chains they havef bound around you, 
until you strive to shake them off. Then will these 
tyrants start up in giant form, and laugh to scorn your 
faint resistance, and appal your feeble will. 

The good man, the true saint, the real Christian — 
he who seems most spiritually rdf-subsistent;— will be the 
last to question and deny his need of Almighty aid. He 
feels his dependence ever more deeply. When heavenly 
aspirations enter the soul, they are like a light sudddnly 
kindled in the dark. They reveal undreamed-of defects. 
They waken a new sense of sin. They display the 
deformity of motives, from which \("e had before acted 
without misgiving. The good man daily a'^quires a 
delicacy of moral perception and feeling, before whose 
penetrating gaze his inmost imperfections are laid bare. 
His outward blemishes, his grosser faults, may be 
amended. But the sins which cling closest, which wind 
themselves subtly through" the fibres of his nature, — 
his pride, vanity, self-conceit, self-indulgence, and, 
above all, the disloyalty of his self-will to the Will of 
the All-Good, — ^these grow only more apparent. He 
finds that to purify the fountain-head of emotion in the 
soul, to cleanse its depths from all that defiles it, to 
drive out Turking ill from its recesses, and to untwine 
the serpent coils of selfishness from his purposes and 
plans, his aims and interests, is a vastly harder work 
than building fair walls of outer decorum. Seme 
powerful exc'tement, some unwonted trial, will rouse 
into action lawless impulses, over wh-ise subjection he 
had sung songs of triumph. ' Long dormant evils, 
awakened by adver se ’ temptations, by a rush of pros- 
perity, or a shock of adversity, by flattery and favour, 
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or by persecution and peril, will burst forth ’from their 
hiding-places, with such violence as* almost to malje him 
doitbt the reality of his ^religious life. At such trying 
seasons, a secret ejaculation, a cry of the soul for God’s 
grace to reecue, brings* home to the good man his 
instant dependence. • With what grateful joy does he 
then hold fast to the assurance, that he is never alone, 
for the Father is with him, that the Living Source of all 
gbod is neaf,to*him as hisbwnjife, and ready to renew 
him with light*an4i*strcngth from heaven. 

I close l^his discourse with observing, that our de- 
pendence upon God, the Giver, will be felt by us just 
in proportion as we compiehend the spirituality of 
religion, — as wC rise above professions and dogmas, 
rites and creeds, and learn that holiness and goodness 
consist in Love, in pure and disinterested affections and 
acts towards oui* Ifeavenly Father and our fellow-beings. 
And he who, desires not only to outwardly worship, but 
to intimately coiiiniune with his Creator tind Sustain er, 
he, who would gain an* ever quicker ^sensibility to the 
presence of his ccftistant Benefactor, soon learns — that, 
jowing to the infirmity of humjj-n })ow«rs, the illusions of 
the visible world, and the invisiblenes^ of the Infinite 
One, wt IS most difficult to gain and keep*the height of 
spiritual visiorf. Still, if his heai’t has been t.ruly 
touched by a Divine liifluence, he continually strives to 
reach this interior and enlarging knowledge of Him, 
‘ in whom we live and move aftd have mir being.’ 
Evermore he aspires to gain — as good men nave in all 
ages, — that lyireserved, spontaneous, cheerful consecra- 
tion of his Tiighdfet powers, which he feels to be due to 
^hoi best of Beings. Earnestly he iongs for that venera- 
tion, ^affectionate devotedness, and seren% trust, which 
may ^elevate evtiy act jnto adoring service of t^e All- 
Holy, a gratitude,* beyonfl words to utter, that 
surrenders all to flim who first* bestowed, — for an 
escape out of every selfish care, ^anxidty, fear* and 
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sorrow, into entire, confiding^ filial Love. This near 
access to the Father, this living fellowship with the 
Father, becomes to him the one end of existence. But 
this good, above all other goods, makes him feel only 
more intensely his constant dependence, cm the Divine 
Spirit. For this happiness of Hfeaven can come only 
from Heaven. To the exhaustless fountain of celestial 
bliss he looks then with unfailing faith. And when, in 
the course of his pilgrimi^ge, this blessedness is grantee^; 
when calmness, which earthly disco^l cannot disturb, 
diffuses itself through his sou??; when the clouds which 
hang over futurity vanish, and the heavenly home 
^ens before him with ineffable splendour ; when the 
Father’s Presence is felt like that of a visilde .Frfend, 
and the parental love of the All-Perfect penetrates his 
inmost being, suffusing his eyes with tears of thankful- 
ness, and lifting them upwards with immortal hope, — 
in such high moments, whence does he consciously 
derive his unittterable joy ? By experience he then 
knows, as well as feels, that this Peace past all under- 
standing is the influx of the Peace of* God. With 
minglecl gratitude and awe, he recognizes then, that 
above, upon, within his own spirit is moving the Divine 
Spirit, bringing the Taght of an Eternal Day. Thence- 
forth the truth, written iji his heart ):)y the finger of 
God Himself, becomes a glorious reality, that to all 
who ask for his Hol}^ Spirit, the Father (UVKS. 



THE PEKFECTING POWER OF RELIGION. 

• • 

‘ Be ye Perfect, even as your Father which is 

in heaven is Perfect.' — Majthew v. 48. 

B y what inhuence is Religion our Supreme Good ? 

I Much my§tery would *be removed from the Re- 
ligious * Life, and men would seek it more wisely and 
efficiently, if they understood with more precision the 
true blessedness ^hich it confers. On this point my 
views may be expressed in a few words. My belief is 
that th# Supreme Good of an intelligent and moral 
being is the Pd^fection* of its Natur#j. * Nothing gives 
what is worthy pf being considered Happiness, and 
nothing is of enduring benefit, unless it exalts us to that 
‘excellence for which God designs us. Religion is the 
•spring of peace and joy as the Inspitei* of Universal 
Virtue, — as pr§-eminently a quickeving principle, giving 
life and energy to the Intellect and the Heart, fortifying 
Conscience, and aninfating it with an unconquerable 
purpose of duty, awakening Love in its purest and most 
disinterested forms, raising Thought to 0^ highest 
objects, and thus training our whole being to that 
fulness, harruoijy, afld beauty, the • union of which 
constitutes Perfection. 

* Religion gives happiness by ‘its inward •influence, 
TofD*many ascybe to it a different operation. They 
regaid ili as a ‘worship of (Jod, in order to win his 
favour. • They imingine that it serves and saves us by 
conciliating our Mfiker, by its effect upon anjther, not 
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upon ourselvts ; by its procuring good from abroad, not 
by its unfolding and elevating our own souls. Few, 
indeed, understand how essential is the growth oi their 
own highest affections and energies, — that without this 
nothing can do them good, and that to promote this is 
the great function of religion. 

This truth is worthy of development. Let me 
restate it so that it may be fully understood. I affirm, 
then, that the great office of religion is to call forth, 
elevate, and purify the Spirit of Man, and thus to 
conform it to its Divine Original. I know no other way 
in which Religion is to promote our IIapi>iness ; for I 
know no happiness but that of a good, wise, up*‘ight, 
firm, powerful, disinterested, elevated (jharacter. I ^ook 
to religion for blessings, because it includes and j)io- 
motes Universal Excellence, brings the soul into health 
and concord, enlarges it, unfolds it in due proportions, 
and exalts it to the beauty and power for which it was 
created. It is the office of religion, I repeat once more, 
to call forth the v^hole Spirit of Man, Jie Intellect, the 
Conscience, the Affections, the Will ; to awaken energy 
and holy purpose ; to inspire a calm and rational, yet 
a profound love of truth and goodness, against which 
all powers of the universe will be impotent. Did I not 
hope for this quickening influence from religion, I could 
not speak of it as the Supreme Good. 'For our supreme 
good is the perfection of our being ; and nothing which 
does not involve and promote this deserves the name. 

It is ‘'aid, I know, that our Happiness comes 
from God, not from ourselves. And this language, 
justly interpreted, conveys a great truth. God is the 
only fountain of blessedness. But from the nature of 
things, and from his own perfection. He makes beings 
blessed through and according to the capacities with 
which He endows them, and ir no other way. I can 
expect from my Creator no Happiness but on^ propor- 
tioned to my Nature. And what is my Nature % I 
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answer that* pre-eminently I am a Moral Being. I have 
a sense of duty, a perception of virtue, an inward voice 
conjmjlnding me with I^ivine AutTiority to rev»rence 
Kight in every act, to eradicate all evil from my heart 
and life, and to advance towards that Perfection of 
which I catfli a glimpse* but which shines in full glory 
far before me Now I affirm that thcf proper blessed- 
ness of such a being, that for which 1 was made, consists 
iy conforming igiiyself to ^is principle of rectitude. I 
am not mo^ .conscious that > live, than I am that the 
Moral Principle iS ‘given to be the governing power of 
my nature ^ •and that in insisting it, or in abandoning it 
to tlw3 sway of the passions, I do and must forfeit the 
proper good of my b^ing. No other real good is left. 
It> resisting it, I arm against myself, and turn into a foe 
the divinest })ower of my soul ; carry on a perpetual 
war in my own breast, and incur that severest suffering 
in the universe, self-rebuke. These remarks will show 
in what* sense we are to believe that (xod gives us 
Happiness. He l^ives it to us through gurselves, through 
the improvement pf our whole nature, and in no other 
way. And the knowledge, love, and service of God, or 
Veligion, is the means of Supreme Good, because it is 
the great (piickening principle by whkh^our being is 
perfected. ^ 

We are to be* made happy then — let us never forget 
it-^by Vhat we are, n<5t by what we have, by the purity 
and power of our own minds, and not by what is given 
us from abroad. We are too apt with insane, eagerness 
to gather round ourselves defences and means of enjoy- 
ment, whilst the mind'is left uneducatc^d, and the charac- 
, ter untrained. We are too apt to use religion itself as 
% Ifind of outward charm, and expftct that it will make 
us happy by some mysterious agency, instead of looking 
to it*as*the cetftral, I.iife-givifg Principle, and ^s the 
great refiner and purifier of the §oul. 

(1.) Am I asked how Religion is the impelling 
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power towards Perfection, and how, in strengthening it, 
we fortify every noihle principle ? I will give a few 
answeis drawn, in the first instance, from our Moral 
Nature. ' 

(i.) Religion gives infinite worth to^ Conscience. 
Religion does not create conscience, For whether I am 
a religious man of not, I shall, as a man, still have some 
sense of duty, and of the distinctions between good and 
evil. But this moral principle lacks life, when nqt 
quickened and sustained’ by confidence hi k righteous 
God. Conscience is not equal of itself to the work of 
withstanding temptation, and'faising us to our true 
dignity. The passions are^too strong. Do not all feel 
this to bo true ? Persuade a mrn that no Higher 
Authority in the Universe, than his own cibriScience, 
enjoins on him self-constraint, cut him oft* from any 
Higher Lawgiver and Judge than his own reason, and 
probably he will become enslaved to some lower prin- 
ciple. The copscience was never intended to govern 
alone. It was made to derive dominion from a conscious 
union with a Supreme Bei?5g. And this Supreme Being 
is revealed to us by religion. Religion is faith in an 
Infinite Creator, who dblights in and enjoins that 
rectitude which Conscience commands us to seek. This 
conviction gives a Divine sanction to duty. From 
religion I learn that uiy idea of Right is not an in- 
dividual, private, personal conviction, but that it is 
derived from the Universal Parent ; that it is his 
InspiratioL that it is not a lonely voice in my own 
soul, but the word of the Infinite Will. Now I 
see that goodnea? is not merely a Ipw cf my own 
mind, but the Supreme Law of the Universe, that all 
intelligent beings are subject to it, that all creation 
conspires to fulfil it. Without this faith in a Holy God, 
duty would be but a whisper in’ my breast. V^ith 'Him 
it comes in a voice louder than all thunders. Without 
a consciousness of Gbd, I might hopfe to win happiness 
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in spite of t*he violation of the law of rectitude. Now 
I know that it would be more rational to seek Thappiness 
on the rack or in the furnace, than in wrong-doing.* All 
Nature now becomes to me the preacher of righteous- 
ness ; for the heavens and the earth, the sunshine and 
storms, in thdir very Orddi*, reveal an Almighty Power, 
who is pledged to ’the support of virtue and to the 
suppression of sin. Without a God, there would be no 
other inspector ^of my motives, thoughts, desires, and 
purposes, than ,my own soul ; «ind I might succeed in 
disguising from mJ^Self, and hiding from others, inward 
impurity and* deformity. /But now a Light more pierc- 
ing th^n a thousand suns, and veiled by no cloud nor 
nighj, shines full upgn me; ^nd 1- feel that my most 
seci’et purposes lie bare before Infinite purity. Who 
does not recognize the authority added to conscience, 
the sanction given ^ to duty, by this confidence in an 
Almighty Lawgiver, and an ever-present Judge, whose 
law and Supreme delight are the Moral Perfection of 
his children. 

• (ii.) In another view, Religion is the great spring 

of Moral improvement. This confidence in God alone 
,gives the hope of reaching JPcrfectioh. Hope inspires 
energy. But without trust in God I harvc^no sufficient 
hope to excite ^and sustain persevering efforts after 
excellence. True, there are other aids of virtue besides 
religion,— the approbation and rebukes of conscience, 
the esteem and honour of fellow-beings, the present 
recompenses of uprightness and charity. *^5Jut that 
watchful discipline over the inmost thoughts and 
motives, thsji aspiration after disinterciptedness and in- 
ward purity, that scorn of suffering in the way of well- 
Jifeiifg, that preference of the soursf health and -progress 
to ou4ward interests, that conflict with absorbing self- 
love,— »all^ of wHlbh are,»so essential to eminencQ and 
.permanence of rec1*itude, — come, not from ourselves. 
They demand contifiual, fresh supplies of Divine in- 
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spiration. Po tremendous is the power of passion, so 
subtle is temptation, so contagious is the influence of 
example, that a man, conscious of no Higher po\\er than 
his own, and expecting no improvement but such as he 
can compass by his unaided will, might well despair ci 
resisting the combined powers of evil. An Infinite 
Motive is needed to (juicken tis in this never-ending war 
with selfishness and the world. And where is such a 
motive to be found, if we believe in no Everlasting 
Friend of goodness, and in no Future Life where our 
present spiritual growth will be crowned with Per- 
fection ? 

Take away the prophetic hopes of religion, and my 
nature is full of discouraging contradictions. 1 see and 
approve the good, and resolve on amendment and 
progress. I have conceptions of excellence, which I 
burn to make real in character and deed. But the 
weight of mortality depresses the spirit to the dust ; 
resistless currents are hurrying down my nature to 
indulgence ; there is a tendency U, excess in every 
passion and impulse ; and sensuality and sloth per- 
petually thwart the upward efforts of the moral nature. 
Is there in the universe no power of good to overcome 
evil higher than I am conscious of in my ovui breast ? 
How then can I ever realize that ideal of excellence 
which shines before me ? Then can I attain at best but 
to a low virtue, When 1 consider too — as without 
religious faith I must — that even this low virtue will 
soon pas‘=' ^^om me, that I have no power to preserve it 
beyond the grave, that every high aspiration, benevolent 
sympathy, aud upright energy is to pon’sh with the 
body, what motive remains sufficient to quicken me in 
becoming better ? Hope is the gift of religion. Re- 
ligion teaches not only that there is an Infinite Tjav’giver, 
but an Infinite Inspirer of virtue. It teaches us that God 
delights to perfect his intelligent offspring ; that He has 
made for us the /ery end of imparting to us his own 
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spirit ; and that there are no bounds to this'-^ cojnmuiiica- 
tion of his life. It teaches? us that we are subjected to 
temgfatnons, both within* and without, as a trial to 
' awaken effort, to remind ns of our need of aid, and to 
prepare us for a higher mode of spiritual being. It 
teaches us tha\ the Ever-Living has infinite love for each 
human soul, and that present virtue is btit the germ of 
an ever-growing goodness. According to religion no 
effort can be loft. What jvo gain here we shall carry 
with us thefftafter. Death wi>l bear birth into a new 
life. Sprung fronf'an Eternal Parent, surely as God 
lives we are live for e*^or. Our connexion with the 
EtcrnjU One gives us a hold on all future ages. In Him 
therc^is a jfower to uphold and* carry us forward through 
a boundl’ess universe, and without end. Believing in the 
All-good, I feel that the perfection of my own spirit is 
no dream ; that it i^ay become a reality ; that the spirit 
may actually be pure, powerful, bright and blessed as 
an angel’s* that if faithful to laws of the religious life, I 
shall conquer not bnly death, but what is so much more 
terrible than death, jihe power of moral evil ! Believing 
in a heavenly Eather, I can set no bound to my hope of 
*What man is to become under#the purif}dng influence of 
J«sus Christ and his religion. I anticipate J:hat here on 
earth, perhaps at^ no distant day, when Christianity shall 
be purified from its corruptions, human character will 
rise ’to greater dignity* and beauty, than we can now 
conceive. • And when I look forward^ to the future world, 
to a succession of ages without end, I am ov*ft2whelmed 
with a sense of impotence to conjecture to what heights 
of power, \(wef happiness, a human being, loyal to God 
and to duty, is destined to attain. The most glowipg 
filn^age, in which genius and pifity have solight to 
shadow forth the felicities of man’s future*being, seems 
but tame ^nd inexpressive. IV^^n, improving for. ever 
• under the* influences •of the infinite, and immortal God, is 
assured of a destiny SPS incomprehensible now as js God’s 
own being. 
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(iii.) I can offer but one other consideration to show 
that reb'gion is the great spring of elevation in character. 
It offers to us, for our veneration and love, and perpetual 
intercourse, a being whose character comprehends all 
venerable and lovely attributes ; who reveals to us with- 
in Himself, without spot or limit, that very perfection of 
goodness, after which our moral nature impels us to 
aspire. We all know the aid which the mind acquires 
from communion with a human being noble qualities ; 
how in admiring him iii exalts itself ; bow his presence, 
voice, countenance, influence, lift it above its ordinary 
tone. To contemplate and love excellence is to be 
inspired by it. Attachment to an excellent being is 
itself excellent and conforms us to his image. Now 
religion places us in the presence of infinite purity. It 
raises the mind in meditation, gratitude, and sympathy, 
and filial awe to the Father of the universe. It re- 
cognizes everywhere in creation the traces and radiant 
signatures of the Greatest and Best Mind. It teaches us 
to feel that a higher than man's agency, a grander than 
man’s presence, for ever surrounds us. I know nothing 
but this conscious relationship with an existence more 
exalted than our own that can truly elevate us. M'e 
suffer, and eften deeply, by our intercourse with fellow- 
beings. Perpetually we are tempted to fall under the 
influence of lower feelings, till we become insensible to 
the reality and worth of our highest spiritual nature. 
But feeling the presence and the perfection of our 
spiritual Father, the consciousness of our own spiritual 
being brightens within us. Sentiments of love and 
veneration towards this invisible source of all spiritual 
good subdue the depressing influences of our material 
organization. Religion, where it becomes a principle of 
life, works a greater transformation in our existence, 
than would be wrought were a new eye give a to us, by 
which we should behold ourselves surrounded with a 
higher ^ace of spiritual beings, ana thus should be en- 
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ablecl to enter into ir^timat^ intercourse with them. In 
truth ajl other friendships are powerless to e^ial^ the 
character or to give happiness, compared with this divine 
friendship which is the very essence of the religious life. 

(2.) The^doctrine tha*. religion can do us good, only 
by refining and perfecting our whole b^ing, is of such 
great moment, that I proceed to illustrate it further; 
for* I am satisfied that one cause of the limited sway of 
reKgion is the| nf^frrow conceptioij formed of its function. 
That religion i§ a# Universal Principle, — spreading its 
influence thipugh the wjiole being, .developing every 
power to a fulness which it could not otherwise attain, 
diffusing inspiration through the intellect, as well as the 
consAence and the will, taking under its purifying rule 
jbhe appetites and passions as well as the affections, im- 
parting fresh interest to common existence, exalting and 
. expanding practical* energy, refining and adorning social 
manners, *cid4ing cheerfulness as well as purity to 
friendly intercoiv’se. and blessing us -only by this 
universally enlivening agency, — this is truth not yet 
understood as -it should be. Hence to many, religion, 
instead of being thought of as .comprohending whatever 
i§ good, wise, energetic, beautiful, greaj and happy in 
human* nature, is a word of doubtful imporf, — especially 
suggesting notiofls of restraint, repression, narrowness of 
thovight,# exclusive feeling and habitual gloom. 

I could not commend the religious life, did I not 
view it in the broad light in which I* am now attempting 
to place it. For nothing can make us trulyTiappy but 
our perfection.^ And the very idea of j^erfection is, that 
the whole nature*of a being is unfoldAl in due propor- 
tion# so that the highest and worthiest powers Fill hold 
ascenijency, and all others, by acting yi their true 
sphere^, will fulftl* the end for which they were ^dven. 
^ Such universal developm'ent coiffetitutes, as we all know, 
* the health and beauty of the bod/. man in whom a 
few ^organs only would grow, would be a monster. 
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Even if this excess should occur in his noblest organs, 
as the head or thfe eye, we should still regard him as 
deformed. The body is a healthful and beautiful organ- 
ization only when the principle of life acts generously 
through all its parts expanding all in a jast degree, so 
that each contributes to the vigour and symmetry of the 
whole. Such an organization we call a perfect body. 
And so perfection of mind consists in well-proportioned 
activity and life, through ’^aU its faculti,'?s, affections, 
desires, powers, whereby they all grow up into one 
harmoTiious whole, , 

The prevalent error always has been, that men have 
confined their conceptions of religion too ninch to its 
dired agencies. They have supposed it to consist chiefly 
in immediate thoughts of God, in immediate addressee 
to Him, and in fervours of emotion called forth by 
immediate contemplation of his glory. Now religion so 
viewed cannot insure our highest happiness. 1 know, 
indeed, that these spiritual acts arc often the most 
delightful of which our nature is capable. The pious 
man, when able to concentrate every energy of mind 
and heart upon the infinity goodness of his Creator, and 
to enter by f?jth and hope into communion with the 
unseen and everlasting world, has a foretaste of joy 
unspeakable and full of ^lory. But I heed not tell you 
that this elevation of thought and feeling is not designed 
to be the ordinary state of even the most .improved 
human beings. We were plainly not designed for this 
constant intense action of our spirits towards our 
Creator. No epbrt on our part can Ipng sustain it. 
And were it sustained for a protracted period, it would 
end in the exhaustion and derangement of our facultierx 
Besides, ther3 are not a few who seem constitutionally 
incapacitated for such ardour of reli5lous enjotion. If 
religion insured our happiness, thf.n, only as^giving us 
an immediate enjcynient of God, it would really con- 
tribute but little to our well-being, — the greater p^rt of 
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life being necessarily devoted to other duties and 

engagements, to intercourse with fellow-beings, to toils 
and relaxations, and to putting forth creative energy on 
the material world. We cannot live absorbed in the 
work of adoration. We cftnnot keep our minds perpetu- 
ally bent upon orife object. And tho brighter that 
object the sooner are we dazzled and exhausted. 

* I am conscious that was made for an endless 
variety of tboiights, interests, sympathies, and occupa- 
tions. I have ciiildsity impelling me to seek the new 
and explore* the rnysteiilfeus ; the reasoning faculty 
promoting me to infer the unknown from the known, 
and Jo rise* from particulars to*geneml truths ; imagina- 
ticgi for •ever surpassing the bounds of the real and the 
•present ; the love of beauty enjoying all harmonies ; 
social affections, putting on a thousand forms according 
to the relations ancf characters of those around me ; the 
senses, ttft'ojigh which countless images and symbols of 
the material work! rush .in and throng my mind ; and 
finally animal appetites compelling me to put forth 
energy upon m*ateria] objects. Now all these principles 
^and tendencies of my naturg «-re vaAous capacities of 
enjoyment, and all demand their propei* f (y’ms of good. 
Nothing can make me truly happy but a universal 
principle, that watches over, protects, calls forth, and 
gratifies ^in their due order all these various elements of 
my being. Such I hold to be the influence of religion ; 
and it is through this function that it bfig^mies our 
supreme good. 

I insist, the more on this, because religion has 
suffered from nothing so much as the notion of its being 
an Inclusive principle. Men in al> ages have 'thought 
that they must sacrifice to religion som^ elements of 
their iiatij^re. Tff cherish the religious principle, .some 
, have warded against, their social a^ections, and have led 
solitary lives; some against their •senses, and have 
abjured all pleasure in asceticism ; segne agi^inst* reifton. 
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and have superstitiously feared to think ; some agains 
imagination, and have foolishly dreaded to road . poetry 
or books of fiction ; some .against the political and 
patriotic principle, and have shrunk from public affairs : 
all apprehending that if they '•were to give^^free range to 
their natural emotions, their religious life would be 
chilled or extinguished. Thus the notion of hostility 
between religion and human nature has in some form- or 
other insinuated itself into believers of m.ost different 
systems of faith. Now, in opi)osition to all such views, 
I would maintain that the t.'ue office of T-eligion is to 
bring out the whole mtiire of man in harmonious activity, 
and that, by thus developing it after a divine order, to 
show how divine a work human nature is, and for wfiat 
divine happiness it is destined. 

To undei'stand better this office and agency of 
religion, let us observe that our nature is composed of 
superior and inferior powers. All these religion takes 
under its care; the lowest as well as tb^ highest. But it 
promotes our happiness in an especial manner by en- 
livening and perfecting the highest first; And to this 
influence of religion the necessary limits of this discourse 
compel me to iconfine attention. These higher powei:s 
of human natuie are commonly ranged under two 
classes, the moral and the rational — the first called con- 
science, or the power of rectitude ; the laat called 
intellect, or the power of knowing truth. These being 
our highest powers, nothing can be plainer, as was 
argued under the former head of this discourse, than 
that our happiness depends upon their,, free and full 
development. The just view of religion, which I am 
anxious to present, ds that it is the great principle^ h^’ 
which theses distinguishing powers of humanity . are 
quickened and enlarged, and that in tkis way it phiefly 
promotes our happiness. Under .the forme^ head, I 
have shown how religion perfects ojir moral faculties by 
unkldifig the conscience. I pass now to the se.cond 
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class of OUT* higher faculties, the ratioiiaf, aind would 
briefty show that it is tl^e office of, religion to* perfect 
the intellect. * 

It is a painful reflectiofi that as yet the intellect is a 
source of bu| little hajTpjness to the majority of man- 
kind. In the vast .multitudes, among all nations, it is 
doomed to inaction and lethargy. In the labouring 
classes of every land it is famished by want of educa- 
tion, oppressed by drudging toil and urgent necessities 
of the anim*al natjii'e, and darlcened by countless pre- 
judices and superstitions.^ And in all classes, however 
cultivated, in*tellect is tod much the slave of the senses 
and of sel§sh passions, and is.yet to be awakened to a 
consciousness of its jpeal glory. To religion I look as 
^thC pow*er by which this divine faculty is to be revealed 
and exalted to its true felicity. Am I asked how 
religion acts so beikeficially upon the intellect, I Miiswcr 
in various ways, a few only can now be selected for 
illustration.* * ^ 

(i.) Jteligion then ts the great •inspirer of the 
intellect, in the bust ])lace, by exhibiting its essential 
grandeiu', and by teaching it to reverence itself. It is 
religion only that teaches Tis this reverence for the 
intellept. • For it alone reveals to us tffe'^onnexion of 
the intellect with God, its dei'ivation from his wisdom, 
its .nearness to his rej^ison, its capacity of everlasting 
recejition of his light of truth. Separated from God, I 
can regal’d my intellect oidy as a, power, which is to 
endure but a brief span, and which can altv^nce but 
little beyond its present bounds. And when so viewed, 
I am oppre^sdd hy the consciousness df the impotence 
<ind*insutficiency of human intelligty^ice. There is no<; a 
s^iij^e object of ray thought in regal'd to whicli the un- 
knowfi does not^j^nfinitely exceed what I am able to 
know.* The moment 1 • would •penetrate beneath the 
surface, \^hether of ihaterial thing.5 or of spiritual beings, 
whether of the lifeless stone or of tne thyjkin§ sojil, I 

BB 
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find a depth utterly unfathomable by my reason in this 
present stage of existence. Ai^^d even within the narrow 
sphere of actual knowledge, errors constantly admonish 
me of my mental weakness. ^So that every act of my 
mind leads to most humbling apd discouragjng estimates 
of itself. I do not wonder that meij of superior intel- 
ligence, but waniing in religious faith, have been led by 
a review of the extravagances and baffled eflbrts of the 
philosophic class, to treat with contempt all claims of 
human reason of attaining to truth.^^ It is 'only as we 
apprehend our relationship to an All-wise God, that we 
can understand ourselves, and become to ourselves 
objects of awe and solemi\dnterest. The hun^an mind, 
regarded as the oflspring of the Infinite Mind, con- 
sciously partakes of the grandeur of its source. Let ifie 
know that an infinite intelligence pervades the universe, 
and I feel that intelligence without bounds may be 
possible also for myself. Let me further know that this 
infinite intelligence is the parent of niy mind, has an 
interest in it, watches over it and created it that it 
should unfold for ever, and partake imore and more of 
his own truth, an(;J how can I but regard my intellect 
with veneration % Then i look abroad upon this vast 
creation, whiv-h*" before had discouraged me, wit^i joy 
and hope ; for I see in its very vastnecs only a wider 
field for intellectual culture. I cease to be depressed 
by learning slowly, if I am to learn for ever. Nor am I 
any longer cast down by difficulties in gaining truth ; 
for the energy and hardihood of thought, acquired by 
struggling with obstacles and by a laborious training, 
are the best preparation for an e^’dless progress. 
Religion thus reveals the grandeur, and still more fhe 
sacredness, of human intellect. For it shows that reason 
is not figuratively but really a divine ep,^rgy working in 
us. No other motive car have equal efficacy In teach- 
ing us to watch over and expand this heavenly gift. 
The power of^this motive is but little known, because 
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man’s living relationship with God throifgh, the mtdl 
mfJ lienee of religion, has as yet beqn but fainljy com- 
prel^enfled ; and what has been called religion haffe too 
often tended 'to depress ra^er than to invigorate human 
reason. 

• (ii.) In another ^way religion gives life to the 
intellect, and converts its action into a* means of joy. 
It communicates new interest to all objects of thought. 
Kgligion begins Jny revealing to us the most interesting 
Being in the^ni verse, whose character is inexhaustible 
alike in its essentiaf perfection and in its endless mani- 
festations.; sftid whose nearness to us, and constant 
influence upon us, arrest the mind with intense admira- 
tion,# such as all .other beings cannot inspire. Nor is 
thk all. * lieligion reveals creation to us as vihdln con- 
^lected with this Being of beings, the work of his 
incessant power,, tl;e object of his constant care, com- 
prehended within his boundless goodness, and moved 
and guideTi 'by his influent energy. Thu^ it throws a 
new light over all existences, and invents them with a 
portion of the^ interest with which God Himself is 
regarded. Yes ! all things within an^ around us, the 
lehrth, sea, and heavens, oui* fellow-creatures and the 
material world, human nature and hunflln* history, all 
rise in^o a brighter glory, <lisclose profounder meanings, 
and attract the mind with a new charm, when once they 
are associated in our thoughts with the Infinite Mind. 
The universe becomes an open bopk of Divine Wis- 
dom. Nothing appears too small to become^ worthy 
of study, when we recognize that God has imprinted on 
it his thought,* ay d left within it some symbol of his 
ywn perfection. All true science is essentially religious. 
If springs from the intuition of permanent and universal 
law in* nature. And its end is to trace ouf connexions, 

‘ depen clenoics, aiKl^arinomous laj^s throughout creation. 
»It looks mpon nature as one vast ^system, as a complex 
whole, all parts of wBich are bound together and^are co- 

• JiB ^ 
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working for -the common good. Now theso harmonies, 
connexmns, general, laws, and ’ common purposes are all 
the Emanation and expression of a supreme and dis- 
posing Mind. They are divin<2) intelligence ‘made visible. 
It is then the intelligence pervading nature that science 
studies. Thus in all its discoveries it is virtually tracing 
out the method of divine reason, and, however un- 
intentionally, it contributes to the glory of God\s 
revealed truth. The tendei^cies of science are all Up- 
wards God. And consequently it can n*e^er be pro- 
secuted so triumphantly and so ' joyfully, as when 
quickened and led by the ‘•living consciousness of 
communion with the Infinite Mind. 

(iii.) This leads us to another vie\v, showing ir, the 
influence of the religious principle in perfecting the 
intellect. It favours that primary virtue of an intelli- 
gent being, fairness of mind, the hqnc^t disposition to 
receive light whencesoever it may come. This upright- 
ness of jmlgm^nt, impartiality in research, and superiority 
to prejudice coiitiributes more to the discovery of truth, 
and to real wisdom, than the most, s])lendid genius or 
the most laborious acquirement. This simple sincerity 
is worth more than all' kooks, teachers, colleges, and • 
literary app<a'iitUR. No matter with what q)ower of 
intellect a man may he gifted, no mattjgr how extensive 
may be his means of knowledge, if he want candour, 
openness to conviction, readiness to see and acknowledge 
error, and above al,l reverence for truth as sacred, his 
intellecti&<«fh endowments will be used only to fortify 
himself in prejudice, to defend opinions which passion 
has recommended to his intellect, or tq invent doctrines 
which will best serve to build up his fame. The wildest 
theories, most ruinous projects, and most pernicioifs 
principles, have owed their origin to Ijighly intellectual 
men. » For I know no ipfluenco* like tliat of r,eligion to 
form an upright miiKl. This influence it enerts, not 
only by /^inspiring us with that reverence for the intellect 
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already spoken of, but silso by awakening the Conviction 

that ’the intellect is formed for cotitinual pro|;r(ips to- 
wai^ Truth; and that, consequently, to chain it down 
to its present imperfect views, is to rob it of its destiny. 
Still more religion exert* this influence, by making us 
feel that we are cairying on our most private inquiries, 
reasonings, judgments, in the presence of that God, who 
is •infinite light, and whose intelligence is truth. It is 
tUe secrecy, ijviifh which the v^ind prosecutes its re- 
searches, weighs evidence, and makes objections, that 
tempts us tq shut our e^es to the light. But a con- 
sciousness of the presence of God to the mind brings 
home to ua our responsibilty for our judgments as well 
as^actions. The Consciousness that his pure eye inspects 
•us, compels us to inspect ourselves and to guard jealously 
against every influence from abroad, or from our own 
passions, which ftiay pervert the reason. Thus it makes 
luminous* the intellect. Ileligion opens the mind to 
truth ; and truth#is the atmosphere wherein our rational 
nature becomes illumined and made ^t to enter the 
world of perfect li^t. 

. (iv.) This doctrine, that i^. is religion which chiefly 

quickens the Intellect and makes it a blfjggmg, might be 
illustratea by a variety of considerations which it was 
my hope to phfeo before you, but on which time is 
wan ting* to enlarge. I ^ intended, for instance, to show 
that the j)rinciple of universal love, which is embraced 
in true religion, and is indeed its tJssence, disposes the 
mind to the most enlarged thinking, and at the same 
time makes knowledge active and prj^ctical, thus con- 
verting it into wffedom, by directing it to the promotion 
tiie highest good in the service of mankind. • 

^gain, I particularly intended to skow that re- 
ligion, is a soui%e of light to the intellect by opening 
to it the highest or^er of truthsfand thus introducing it 
to a celestial happiness. On this* topic it might not be 
easy, to avoid the charge of mysticisip. I .belie ’^e, Jfow* 
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ever, and i wished to prove, that the highest truths are 
not thd^e which we learn from abroad. No outi\^ard 
teaching can bestow them. They are unfolded from 
within, by our very progress in the religious life. New 
ideas of perfection, new comdctions of iramortality, a 
new consciousness of God, a nuw perception of our 
spiritual nature, come to us as revelations, and open 
upon us with a splendour which belongs not to this 
world. Thus we gain the ^ower to lool^. ,with deeplcr 
penetration into human life, as well ar into the universe. 
We rea<i a wider significance in events. We attain to 
glimpses of the infinite mind and of a future world, 
which, though we may not be able to define them in 
human speech, we yet know to correspond to realiti^es. 
Now this higher wisdom, whereby the intellect antici- 
pates the bright visions which await it in another life, 
comes only from the growth and dominant influence of 
the religious principle, by which we become tiTiisformed 
more and moi e into the likeness of God. So true is it 
that religion makes intellect a blessing, and an infinite 
blessing. 

In this discoiurse I have thus aimed to show how 
religion is ourj«\ipreme good, by giving life and force to 
our highest "powers, bringing them into the Wealthiest 
and most harmonious activity, and quickening us in the 
pursuit of perfection. Earnestly do I insist that religion 
blesses us by no mysterious agency in prociiring the 
favour of an All-powerful Being who will do everything 
for us without oar co-operation, but by unfolding that 
pure, firm, disinterested, lofty character, ^iid that large, 
just, and wise intelligence, — which cdnform us to the 
likfeness of our Divine Parent, and best fit us to enjoy 
fellowship with Him, in his natural creation and jn, his 
spiritual world. Religion welcomes u® to be gerffjct, as 
Our h’ather in heaven is^ ‘perfect. 



PflKFECT LIKE THE END OF CHRISTIANITY, 

‘ Not ('rertj one iMl mith mito me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
info the Hngd»ni of heaven ^haf he that doeth the will of my 
Father^ u'hich is in heaven' — Matt. vii. 21. 

I these words' we have a light to guide us through 
the intricate paths and imprisofiing walls, which 
perverse ingenuity has reared around the temple of God 
in man. Here Ve* learn what is central in religion. 
Here is rcwejaled the immortal good, that Jesus, in his 
life and death, proposed 4 s his great end.*^ 

To do God’s will, — duty — moral and religious in- 
tegrity — rectitude In principle and practice — the love 
of the Father and of all his intelligent Offspring in truth 
*ajid in de^d, -this holds the sui)reme pki^ of dignity, 
alike on earth and in heaven. Just in so far as we 
attain to this, we*enter even now the kingdom of heaven. 
Would that this truth might emerge in full glory, out of 
the obscurity with which false systems of theology have 
enveloped it ; that it might break tlfrough thj^ rjouds of 
mystery, which have so long shrouded it, and shine 
with sun like splendoUB on our souls. J^ever can God’s 
will be dona Vith ’our whole energy, until we learn that 
tier* is nothing in time, nothing in eternity, to -be com- 
pared •with the perfect life. 

(L\ 1^ the fVill of ^ God we understand genej-ally 
,his comm^ds. In tjie text, Jesfis^intended particularly 
the Frewpts which he was just giving from the Mount ; 
for tjiese words concentrate the spirit of •that fnergor.- 
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able discourse. The great truth, to which we are led 
by this passage, and by the whole New Testament, may 
be expressed in a few words. I affirm, and would main- 
tain, that excellence of clnhacter — that ihe religious, 
social, self-controlling virtue, which is set forth in these 
precepts, and which pervades the whole teaching of 
Jesus — is the great object of Christianity, is the great 
blessing which Christ came to communicate. I affirm 
that the highest good which he effects is that wh^ch 
works within. His influence on human cnaracter is his 
holiest influence. 1 insist on this truth, — because, 
simple as it appears to be, lu is not sufficiently under- 
stood. The common doctrine is, that Christ Ccx-me to 
confer other benefits, and especially to reconciL the 
offended Deity to his sinful creatures, to shield men 
from Divine anger and from outward punishment. 1 
believe, on the contrary, that bis great end is to work a 
change within the mind, spirit, character of men, and 
that the glory of this change constitutes the glory of his 
office. Virtue, rectitude, puiity, love of God, love to 
man, — in one word, goodness, — thic is the great good 
which flows to us from Jesus Christ. This is the 
redemption he confers. This truth I would now 
illustrate. 

(i.) That Christ’s great purpose i^ to redeem men 
from sin and virtue, is the view I meet with perpetually 
in the Scriptures. I meet it everywhere ; now in 
direct assertion, now by implication. I meet it in 
precept, ^^romise, and parable. ‘ His name shall be 
called Jesus,’ says the angel ; * for he shall save his 
people from thtir sins,’ — that is, from Wee and moral 
evil. ‘I came,’ says Jesus, ‘to call men to repentance.’ 
‘ God sent him to bless us,’ says Peter, ‘ by turning us 
from our iniquities.’ ‘ He gave himself for us,' says 
Paul, ‘ that he might "edeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.’ ‘ He died for us, that we, dying to sin, may 
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live unto righteousness/ But it is uriheaessary to 
multiply (Juotations. Wh'at is plaiijer from th^ whole 
Nevi Testament, than that reformation, righteousness, 
the practice of good worhft, is the great purpose of our 
religion, and^ that whenever this is accomplished, the 
work of Christian! ty .i^ done % 

(ii.) I pass from the Scriptures to* that revelation 
which .always concurs with Scripture, — to reason ; and 
I #flirm, that tom the nature of God and of his 
universe, Jel^is.Christ can comihunicate no greater good 
than this virtue, — ^:flis rectitude of which 1 have spoken. 
And I thus liftirm, because this goodness is the highest 
good ^vhich Jesus himself pijssesses. We hear much 
controversy and . contention respecting Jesus Christ. 
But I a*sk you: What tvas his great distinction Was 
*it not his spotless virtue ? Place Jesus in what rank 
you will, is it.ngt, after all, the excellence of his 
character , — his disinterestedness- -his devotion to great 
and goo(! efids — his celestial mildnes^-his stainless 
purity,— Avhich fon count the best his endow- 

ments Arm.hinii with power over the universe, but 
quench his charity, and do you not ^eclipse his glory ? 
Ascribe to him infinite wisdom,* but pervert the rectitude 
6f his wil^, and do you not even turn siJCfc omniscience 
into a curse alike to himself and to others ? What, I 
ask^ does Jesus own, so precious, so glorious, as that 
virtue which he teaches his disciples ? What is it that 
endears Jesus Christ to his Father,? You may learn it 
from the following passage : ‘Jesus said to his disciples : 
If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love, even fis *1 fcave kept my Father’;! commandments, 
.and abide in his love/ I beg you to weigh these woeds. 
Jesus owed the peculiar love with which’ he was 
regarded by Go^^—- he owed his office as* the Messiah, 
and* all tie power with *which Jie was invested, — -to his 
obediencS, to his nioral and religious integrity, to his 
unfailing reverence *for goodness. Why was i^ that he 
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enjoyed s<ich peculiar communion with God ? He says: 
‘The Fvither hath not left me, alone, because I do always 
those things which please Him.’ Thi?, was the bortd of 
union between him and his Father. To this })erfect 
rectitude of his will, his reason and his life, he owed not 
only his mission on earth, but ^his crown in heaven. 
Paul assures us, that in recompense of his obedience 
unto death, he is now enthroned above all power and 
dignity, both in this world' and in the world to come. 
Thus in heaven, as on earth, desus ha!s nothing so 
precious to bestow as goodrjess. We talk indeed in 
popular language of Christ as ‘sitting on a throne.’ 
But how worthless would be a thi-one, though made of 
heaven’s richest treasures, compa’r ed with the (lodlike 
charity that reigns within him and constitutes his soul? 
His real throne is the empire that tried and triumphant 
virtue gives him in that pure realm^' Men talk of the 
‘brightness’ which surrounds him, and of the ^splendour 
of his form ’ ; but this is only the befiming forth of his 
spirit. Mere out;W^ard radiance is dim when compared 
with his intellectual and moral perfection. The dis- 
putes of Christians about the rank .of (Christ have turned 
their minds away from the simple truth taught through- 
out in the iNew Testament,- -that his unfaHering 
rectitude,- his undeviating obedience,— his divine phil- 
anthropy, — his perfect accordance with the will of his 
Father, — was, and is, and ever will be, his supreme 
glory and his riches*^* joy ; and consequently that he can 
give nothing more blessed. In bringing us, by his 
religion, to do the will of his Father, he brings us into 
his own state of happiness and heaven, - britigs us to do 
that, in doing which his own blessedness consist^, — 
brings us into his own kingdom, and shares with us his 
own throne. For his kingdom is but, another name for 
righteousness, and his ihrone'iis the swny that virtue 
always wields. 

(iii.) I urge this topic, because it seems to me that 
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no error ^ is* more comiryon among all sects* than the 
expectjition from (^hrisU of some * greater gdbd than 
virfKie and holiness, — than a right spirit towarefs God 
and man. But this includes all good. This is to the 
mind what health is to .the body, giving it the enjoy- 
nient of all else, bringing it into harmor^y with God and 
the Creation, giving it peace within itself. In an im- 
portant sense, the spring of all happiness is in the mind, 
'ft-ue, all haj^iness is the gift of God. But He gives it 
through our o\vn» jspiritual development, gives it as a 
fruit and rec^ompense of Rowing purity. Ko happiness 
will blooha for us hereafter which has not its germs in 
our oVn rectified minds, which doe?} not spring from an 
inwtrd.root of wiaddm and of love. Future happiness 
is*not to be a passive good, coming to us from outward 
sources, a delight which we shall inhale as we now 
breathe a balmy atmosphere, without a thought or care 
of oui‘ oviii. ^ llappinoss is not to be a stream of pleasure 
flowing in 'upon^us, whilst we resign ovji'selves to indo- 
lent repose. The happiness of heaven is activity. It 
is power. It* is dear and bright thought, the love of 
truth, and the love of light. Jt is stiiengthening friend- 
ship and eflicient charity. *It is consecration of every 
energy to God — the perception of beauty in all his 
works — the offering up of gratitude and praise for ever 
new and multiplying proofs of his goodness. It is the 
outflow of our sympathies and attachments, and the 
communication of noble blessings to our fell QW-creatures. 
By the happiness of heaven I understan(T fhe mind, 
rising, through acts of, piety and virtue, to an enlarged, 
sublime, ci^eafcva power of thought, luch as is faintly 
ghj^owed forth by the mightiest efforts of geijius upon 
earthy and to a pure love, of vdiich we, have dim pre- 
sages^in the m«st heroic and self-sacrificing deeds of 
Heroism Recorded in history. Che happiness of Heaven 
is moraf and relig^us principle^ diffused through and 
perfecting all our faculties, affections, and ^nerg^es ^ and. 
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consequently nothing greater than this principle of good- 
ness can be communicated to rs by Jesus Christ through 
everlasting ages. His highest office consists in chus 
leading us to do the will of our Father in heaven. In 
conforming our minds to the Supreme Mind, he gives us 
the happiness of heaven : nor can it be given in any 
other way. 

From these remarks you learn that I consider 
righteous action, the domg of God's will as the oe- 
ginuing and end of Christianity. I regard the precepts 
of flesus — which he gave on the Mount, and which 
he illustrated so gloriously in his life as the essential 
element of his religion, and to which all other parts 
are but subservient. Obey these, and the purpose 
of his religion is fulfilled in you. liegard these as your 
rule of life, and you build your house upon a rock. 
Live them out in deed, and you have entered the 
kingdom of heaven — ^you even now enter it. Christ’s 
precepts then —declaring God’s will, or virtue 

— are what chietiy concern us. To secure obedience to 
his precepts is the great aim of all the doctrines, 
promises, and other teachings of Christ. And to exalt 
these above the precepts is to prefer the means to the 
end. 

(2.) It may be said, in reply lo these views, 
that whilst I am inclined to lay the whole stress on 
obedience and on perfect virtue, the New Testament 
lays the greatest stress on faith. ‘To be saved, we 
must beiieve,’ men say. ‘Virtue, purity, sanctity, are 
not enough. Faith in Christ is the possession which is 
most to be prized.’ I might reply to this, that Paul 
taught a different doctrine, in that memorable pass^'ge 
where, in comparing • faith, hope, and charity, he said, 
‘ the greatest of these is charity.’ I waive, however, 
that rey^ly. I acknowI.}dge the importance of faith. 
But still I maintain the sup'e7nacy of virtuous obedience. 
For whiwt is faith, and what is its use ? To believe in 
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Christ is to neceive and cherish those great •tri^ths, from 
which a ’pure life fiow^, — by which the i^ind is 
streijgthericd to withstand* evil, to overcome inward and 
outward foes? and to pres# forward to perfection. The 
value of faith lies in itsj)ower over the character, — in 
the force of holy purpose, in the enlargement of philan- 
thropy, in the union of the mind to Gtid, to which it 
is fitted to exalt ns. In other words, faith is a 7neans, 
ai\^ obedience i§ the end, , What is it to believe in 
Christ ? I atiswer : It is to believe that he and his 
religion came froifi*God, and to follow out in practice 
this convictiem. It is to•*^ecognize a divine excellence 
and authority in his prece])ts, and resolutely to adopt 
then^as ouV rule of Hie. It is to sed a divine purity in 
hi character, and resolutely to make it our model. It 
■is to be assured that under his guidance we shall attain 
to perfection, ayd ^to forsake all other guides for this 
inestimable good. It is to believe in the promises which 
he has m?ide* to all forms of holiness; and under this 
conviction to cultivate ;dl. It is to that the 

pure in heart shall ;geo God ; and under this conviction 
to cleanse tlie thoughts, imagination, and desires. It is 
I tb believe that the merciful* s*hall lind mercy, and the 
forgiving -tbe forgiven ; and through thi.^^^nfideiice to 
cherish a placaljle and affectionate virtue It is to 
believe -the jrromise, that if we ask we shall receive; 
and* under this persuasifui to seek earnestly God’s holy 
spirit. Ifi a word, faith is to believe, that if we hear 
and do the words which Jesus spake, we slkiU be like 
the man who built his house upon the rock ; and in this 
confidence to I* know nothing plainer than the 

J:rue use of faith. It is enjoined wholly for its practical 
iJtflilences simjrly to aid and strengthen us to rbsist sin, 
and* l9o encourage us to frame ourselve^ after that 
perfection* of cnaracteri' whichj^ shines forth in. the 
-precepts *nd examp>e of Jesus. * 

(3.) Again, it a common ojfinion, that, to 
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Christ hap Pome special efficacy, that by this some 
higher end is accomplished in securing salvation than by 
a general obedience of his laws. Far be it from" mo to 
chill, in the slightest degree, the affection with which 
Christ is regarded. I feel that he has not yet received 
from men the love which he deserves. Deeply should 
1 rejoice to set forth with a new power his claims to our 
reverent esteem and joyful gratitude. But lot npt this 
regard to Christ be misunderstood, ^specially let ,jt 
not be separated in our thoughts from obedience to his 
precepts, or be exalted in our csteemVbove general recti- 
tude. The truth is, the love v)f Christ is but another 
name for the love of virtue. It is not, as some seem 
to think, a kind of theological emotion — a mystecous 
fervour — distinct - from moral integrity, from ‘philan- 
thropy and from our duties to God and our neighbour. 
We err grievously if we imagine that our salvation is 
promoted by occasional ardour towards Christ, which 
subsists apart by itself in the heart, — which does not 
blend with our ,;^rdinary feelings and our daily lives. 
The character of Christ perfect virtue. And con- 
sequently attachm^^nt to Christ, as I have just said, is 
but another name for attachment to virtue. 

In this cor.olsts the excellence of love of J'jsus, that 
it is a love of the purest, loveliest, subb’mest manifesta- 
tion of moral excellence, and is our surest guide to the 
attainment of it. To love Jesus (ffirist is to love him, 
in whom human vir^iue was revealed in its perfection, 
and who cr/Uie that he might communicate to us what 
was most perfect in his own mind. It is to love dis- 
interestedness, self-sacrifice, and an unl)ounded charity. 
It is to love a will wholly purified from selfishness, and 
entirely consecrated to the will and loving purposed Oi 
God. It is to love calmness, constancy, fortitude and 
magnanimity. It is to Jove a-j^pirit raised j-bo\e the 
world, its frowns, its, flatteries, its opinions, its pre- 
judices, i,ts most dreaded pains. It 'is to love him who 
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gave himsell for us, that he might rescued us from all 
sin, and pi'esent us spotlcsS to God. ^Who does j:iot see 
then^thkt the love of Ohri*st is one and the same,*with 
a consecration to what i^# good and great — with the 
desire of perfection — with entire devoted ness to doing 
God’s will. ^ ^ * 

. (4.) 1 am aware that the important^ which I have 

now attached to the precepts of Christianity must shock 
tl^* common pr,ejudice, — that the distinguishing ex- 
cellence of 'fhe, Gospel lies ift its ‘peculiar doctrines. 
The doctrines of Christianity 1 should be the last to 
undervalue. •But 1 mair/fttin that these doctrines all 
bear directly on its precepts, and are all designed to 
teacli the supreme worth of Christian virtue. In this 
all^their ‘significance consists. Let me descend to a few 
particulars. 

1 am told by sgme Christians, that the doctrine of 
immortality is the grand discovery of Christianity, and 
gives it it^ chief value. But, 1 ask, why is immortality 
revealed ? And 1 answer, it is reve‘'^iMl wholly as a 
motive to obedien(;e. The future state, which Jesus 
Christ brought to light, is a state of equitable rctribu- 
► tlon, where those who do gixJd will rise to glory and 
h\)nour and peace, and those who do evil iJfy^hame, tribu- 
lation, *and angijish. To believe in immortality is to 
believe in the everlasting triumph and growth of virtue; 
and’ umfer this conviction to choose it as our supreme 
good. » ...» 

Again, some Christians will tell me that the doctrine 
of divine forgiveness is the great glory of Christianity. 
But, 1 ask, lo ‘whom fs divine forgivoness promised 1 
Jo all indiscriminately ? Did Christ publish from his 
ci^sl absolute, unconditional pardob ? Who (Joes not 
know •that throughout the whole teaching of the New 
Testanfentf repentance and rem^sion of sins are always 
•combined,* and that^ the last is invariably used as a 
motive for the first 'i • Who is forgivSn in Christianity 1 
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The Prodigal ! Yes ! But not whilst wasting his 
substaiis^e in riotous living; but when, heart-broken, 
conscious-struck, he returns to his father's house. Our 
Father’s pardon was promised by .lesus to such as 
forsake sin, and obey his will : and this obedience is the 
end for which divine forgiveness is preached. 

Again, some Christians may tell me that the doctrine 
of salvation is the great doctrine of Christianity, -more 
important than all its precepts, and of more worth thm 
all its incitements to virtue. Salvation is a sublime 
doctrine. But what does it mean % According to the 
Scriptures, salvation is to be rescued from n^oral evil, 
from error and sin, from the diseases of the mind, and 
to be restored to inward truth, pioty, and virtue. Con- 
sequently, salvation and (>hristian obedience are one 
and the same. Nor indeed can salvation be anything 
else. I know but one salvation for r sick man, and that 
is to give him hnilili. So I know but one salvation for 
a bad man, and that is to make him truly, thoroughly, 
conscientiously ^jood ^ — to break the chains of his evil 
habits, to raise him to the dignity and peace of a true, 
religious life. A»^* intelligent arifl moral being is saved 
and l>lessed just so far as he chooses freely — fully — 
what is goou, great, and god like ; as he adopts for his 
rule the will of God. I therefore repe it it. Salvation 
and virtue are but different aspects of the same supreme 
good. But now 1 go one step further, and reach the 
very citadel of cont'^oversy. 

(5.) There are (Christians who will tell me there is 
one principle of the Gospel which constitutes its very 
essence, to which I have not even allu<’ed ; «md which is 
of more importance to the human race than all (dirist’s 
precepts combined. This is redemgiion hij the blood of 
the cross. This atonement, we arc told, is the grand 
distinction of the Gosp d : ana all other part^ of (Chris- 
tianity hold but a subordinate place. ‘ The cross ! the 
cross ! :3 the centre of our religion,’ they say, ‘ round 
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which the jA'ecepts and the promises rcvolVe,.and from 
which all ’borrow light ari^ life.’ Tc\ ‘ trust in tlie cross ’ 
has«t more immediate and important influence ofi our 
salvation, than to carry dlit in life, however perfectly, 
all precepts (^f the Sermon on the Mount. 

•To this I reply, .thtfit 1 prize the cross and blood of 
(/hrist as highly as any Christian can. ^n view of that 
crpss I desire ever to live ; and of that blood, in the 
s^rifnal sevse^ T. desire eves* to drink. I hope, as truly 
as any Christian ev^er did or ct)uld, to be saved by the 
cross of C'hi*ist, Sut whjit do I mean by such language? 
L)o 1 exfxict that the wooa\o which Cflirist was nailed is 
to save me ? Do I expect thf^Ji the material l)lood which 
U'ickled fi'om his Awunds is to save me ? Or do 1 
e^cct Ihis boon from his bodily agonies ? No ! By 
the cross and blood of Christ, I mean nothing outward^ 
nothing material. • I mean the spirit, the character, the 
love of Jesus, which his death made manifest, and which 
are pre-eminently fitted to bind me to hijji, and to make 
me a partaker 5f his Virtues. 1 m#.m his religion, 
which was sealed by his blood, and the spirit of which 
.shone forth most gloriously from his ^ross. 1 mean the 
great principles for which lfe*died, and which have for 
Iheir §ole^end to purify human nature. 

According to these views, the blood and cross of 
Christ 'are the means of Christian virtue. How then 
can they be exalted above that virtue ? I am astonished 
and appalled by the gross manner in which ‘Christ’s 
blood ’ is often spoken of, as if his outward ^cAmds and 
bodily sufferings could contribute to our salvation ; as if 
aught else «than »his spirit, his truth, Could redeem us. 

* On other occasions, we use the very words which •we . 
fhus apply to Christ, and use them rationally. * How is 
it th&t in religij>p we so readily par t witl our common 
sense ? Bor example, often tf;ay that our libert)}^ was 
purchasdtl, and our •country was saved, ‘by the liiood of 
patriots.’ And whjil do we mean ? — that the gnaterial^ 
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blood which gushed from their bodies, that their 
wounds, t;hat their rgonies, saved their country ? No ! 
We mean that we owe our freedom to men who lo/ed 
their country more than life, and gladly shod their 
blood in its defence. By the^r blood we mean their 
patriotism, — their devotion to freedom, — approved in 
death. We mean their generous heroism, of which 
death was the crown. We mean the principles for 
which they died, the spirit which shone forth in theic 
self-sacrifice, and which this sacrifice uf their lives 
spread abroad and strengthened in the community. >So 
by Christ’s blood I understand his spirit, his entire 
devotion to the cause of human virtue and to the wdll 
of God. By his cross I mean his ceiestial love, — I mean 
the great principles of piety and righteousness, — m 
asserting which he died. To be redeemed by his blood 
is to be redeemed by his goodness. In other words, it 
is to be purified from all sin, and restored to ad virtue, 
by the princip'^^s, the religion, the character, the all- 
conquering love of Jesus Christ. According to these 
views, moral purity, Christian virtue, spiritual perfec- 
tion, is the supreme good to be bestowed by the blood 
and cross of Christ. O ! tnat a voice of power could 
send this simple yet most sublime truth to the utmost 
bounds of Christendom ! It is a truth xiiournfully and 
disastrously obscured. According to common views, the 
death of Christ, instead of being the great qnichener of 
heroic virtue, is mrde a suhstitute for it; and many 
hope to be happy through Christ’s dying agony, much 
more than through the participation of his self-sacrificing 
life. I doubt whether any error has d me so much to 
rob Christianity of its purifying and ennobling pov^er 
as these false views of atonement. The cross of Jesus — 
when supposed to bless us by some mysterious agency 
of reconciling God to us, and not by transforming our 
characters into the spirit and image of out* Saviour — 
becomes our peril, and may prove our ruin. Of one 
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reality Lam sure, and I ispeak it with entire confidence : 
I ^dnnot receive from the cross of Christ any ^od so 
great as that sublime spirit of self sacrifice, of love to 
&od, and of unbounded charity, which the cross 'so 
gloriously tUanifested. •And they who seek not this, 

: but seek, as they frtiSigine, some mystical and mysterious 
good, from Christ s death, are mournfully blinded to the 
dhief end of Christianity. I speak thus strongly, — not 
in arroganfiie, ^hot in unc*harijbableness, — but because a 
great truth, felt •deeply cannot utter itself feebly and 
tamely j because no Lv^iguage less emphatic would be 
just^to the strongest convictions of my conscience, my 
rej^son, aind my hea^t. 

' , My friends* I have stated in this discourse the 
great good which Jesus Christ came to spread through 
the earth — the highest benefit which he can confer. I 
know nothing 'of* equal worth with moral excellence ; 
with arf eaJightened, powerful, disinterested and holy 
mind ; with a Jove to .God which cl^fflges us into his 
likeness. I know nothing so important to' us as the 
perfection of * our *owii spirits. Perfect goodness is the 
.supreme good, may I not the oufy gmi ? We often 
hear, indeed, of the rewards of virtut> if they were 
somt!thing separate from virtue, and virtue was but the 
means. But ^ am sure that virtue itself is worth more 
than {ill outward rewards ; its truest recompense is 
found VI itself, in its own growing vigour, in its own 
native peace, in the harmony Vhich ij ^st{iblishes 
between our souls and God, in the sympathy and friend- 
ship by whicji it identifies us with thy universe. So we 
hear of tne pftnishments of sin as if they were the 
►gfeatest evils to be dreaded. But sin, I am sure, is 
itself more terrible than all its const(piences, more 
terriJble^than afty hell;, .and its chief misery is bound up* 
in its oivn hateful •nature. Of course, the only redemp- 
tion of a human b«ing is the recovtjry of his spirit from 
moral evil, ‘from whatever stains apd dtfbases* it, 40 ^he 

• ‘ CO . 
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purity, pbilahthropy, piety, and perfectnesb of a child 
of God, '".uch as was^manifested in the beloved son. . 

To do the will of our heavenly Father, — to form 
oprselves after the purest ideal of goodness, which 
nature, conscience, revelation nresent as a pattern, — is 
the great work of earthly existence. , This practical use 
of the Gospel is the only saving faith in Jesus (Christ. 
For we know him and believe in him, only in so far as 
we recognize, love and imitate the perfection of his 
character and life. To prefer univer.saL rectitude, the 
boundless love of God and fellow-beings, ihe perfeet 
life, before all other good, is the only true wisdom, is 
the only real worship. We know nothing of a future 
world unless we hear proceeding from it a yoictr» of 
benediction, that warns and welcomes us to enter noV 
into that purity, integrity, charity, holiness, peace and 
joy, which are the bliss of heaven. 



'BlilEF EXTRACTS 

KKO.M DU. CHA.NNI\G8 WOUKS^ 



‘ The attem})t to tind infallible records in canonical books, 
and permanent standards of truth in er jlesiastical votes, 1 is 
80 hopelessly failed that honest persistence in it has become 
impossible to instructed persons ; anfl therefore, in all com* 
t)etent guides and teachers of men, a continual sanction and 
profession of it is not simply an intellectual 3rror, but a breach 
of veracity. And this tampering with sincerity on the part of 
instructors who know better than they choose to say, not only 
arrests the advam.*. to higher truth, but eat , like a canker, 
into the morals of our time.’ — J ames Marti n'eah. 

in reply to an Addrtoi on ffyi occmion of D)\ 
Mart mean's Ninetieth birthday^ Anvil Jlst^ JS95,] 
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HOW (401) REVR^^jS himsele to man. 

• 

•We call God aJMind.. He haS revealed Himself as 
af Spirit. But what do we know of mind but through 
the unfolding of this principle in our own breasts ? 
That unbounded spiritual energy which we call God is 
conceived by us only through consciousness, through 
the knoVledge of ourselves. — We ascribe thought or 
intelligence to the Deky, as one of^^'ife most glorious 
attributes. And , what means this language ? These 
terms we have framed to express operations or faculties 
•of our own spuls. The IriHnke Liglft would be for ever 
hidden from us did not kindred rays and brighten 
within us. • 

The same is true of God's goodness. How do we 
understand this but by the principle of love implanted 
in the human breast ? Whence is it that this divine 
attribute is so faintly comprehended, l;pt, from the 
feeble development of it in the multitude of men ? 
Who cancuifd^’stand the strength, purity, fulness, and 
extent of divine philanthropy, but he in whom selfish- 
"hess has been swallowed up in lo^e ? 

• H’he same true of all the moral perfections of the 
Deity. • These are comprehejfded by us only t^irough* 
our owh moral nature. It is conscience within us which, 
by its approving fftid condemning toice, interprets to us 
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God’s Jove 01 virtue and hatred of sin ; and without 
conscieiKe, these glonous conceptions would never have 
opened on the mind. It is the lawgiver in our own 
breasts which gives us the idea of divine authority, and 
binds us to obey it. The soul, by its sense of right, or 
its perception of moral distinctions, is clothed with 
sovereignty over itself, and through this alone it under- 
stands and recognizes the Sovereign of the Unive.se.-- 
Likencss to God. 

TRACT:s of DIVIN’TY IN MAN. 

I CANNOT but pity the man who recognizes nothing 
godlike in his own nature. I see the marks of God in 
the heavens and the earth, but how much more in a 
liberal intellect, in magnanimity, in unconquerable 
rectitude, in a i)hilanthropy which forgives every wrong, 
and which never despairs of the cause of Uhrist and 
human virtue. I do and I must reverence human 
nature. Neithei ‘^he sneei s of a worldly scepticism, nor 
the groans of a gloomj^ theology, disturb my faith in its 
godlike powers and tendencies. I know how it is 
despised, how it Has been oppressed, how civil and 
religious estab^* Lments have for ages conspired to crush 
it. I know its history. 1 shut my eyer on none of its 
weaknesses and crimes. I understand the proofs by 
which despotism demonstrates that man is a wild beast, 
in want of a master, and only safe in chains. But 
injured, trar-pled on, and scorned as our nature is, I 
still turn to it with intense sympathy and strong hope. 
The signatures of its origin and its end are impressed 
too deeply to be ever wholly eflaced. I bless it for its 
kind affections, for its strong and tender love. I honour 
it for its struggles against oppression, for its giowth 
and progress^ under the weight of so many chains and 
prejudices, for its achievements in science and art, 
and still more for ics examples of heroic and saintly 
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virtue. Thes5e are marks of a divine ori^n. and the 
pledges jof a celestial inheritance. — Li^eiw^fis to Goi. 

ON WHAT DOES RELKHON REST? 

• • 

The main ground of the obligation of being 
religious, I fear, is not understood among the multi- 
tud«e o# Christians. Ask them why they must know 
anti worship, pod ? and I fear that, were the heart to 
speak, the answfcr ij^i)uld be, because He can do with us 
what He will^ and consequently our first concern is to 
secure his*favour. Religion is a calculation of interest, 
a means of^afety. God is wofishippgd too often on the 
sarne^pripciple on -whiCh flattery and personal attentions 
arc lavished on human superiors, and the worshipper 
cares not how abjectly he bows, if he may win to 
his side the power which he cannot resist. I look 
with deep sojrrow on this common j)erversion of the 
highest principle^ of the soul. God not to be 
worshipped because He has much to give, for on this 
principle a despot ‘who should be munificent to his 
slaves would merit homage. is no^ to be adored for 
' i^ere power ; for power, wh^n joined with selfishness 
and crime, ought to be withstood ; and greater the 
might of an evil Jlgent the holier and loftier is the spirit 
which wjU not bend to him. True religion is the wor- 
ship of a perfect being, who is the author of perfection 
to those- who adore him. On this •ground,^ and on no 
other, religion rests . — The Cheat Purpose of Clffiisfumity. 

TifE SENSE OF DUTY. 

^HE sense of duty is the greatest gift of God. The 
.idea“ of right is ^^he primary and the highest revela- 
tidn of* G(^ to the humatf mind gind all outward revela- 
tions are founded on^nd addressed t^ it. All mysteries 
of science and theology fade away before the grandeur 
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of the simple perception of duty, which dawns on the 
mind of the little child. Tttat perception brings him 
into the moral kingdom of God. That lays on him an 
everlasting bond. He in whom the conviction of duty 
is unfolded, becomes subject from that moment to a law 
which no power in the universe can abrogate. He 
forms a new and indissoluble connection with God, that 
of an accountable being. He begins to stand before an 
inward tribunal, on the decisions of which his whole 
happiness rests; he hears a voice which, if faithfully 
followed, will guide him to perfection, and in neglecting 
which he brings upon himaelf inevitable mi.:ery. We 
little understand the solemnity of the moral T)rinv;iple in 
every human mind. AVe think not how awful a e its 
functions. We forget that it is the germ of immortality. 
— Honour due to all men. 

THE 1UGB.T OF MAN TO JUDGE FOH PIMSELF. 

We are pi . sumptuous, we are told, in judging of 
our Creator. But He himself has made this our duty, 
in giving us a moral faculty ; and to decline it is to 
violate the primary law of our nature. Conscience, 
the sense Gght, the power of perceiving moral dis- 
tinctions, the power of discerning between justice and 
injustice, excellence and baseness, is the highest faculty 
given us by God, the whole foundation of our responsi- 
bility, and our sole capacity for religion. Now, we are 
forbidden oy this faculty to love a being w^ho wants, or 
who fails to discover, moral excellence. God, in giving 
us^conscience, has implanted a principle 'v/itliin us which 
forbids us to prostrate ourselves before mere power, or 
to offer praise where we do not discover wmrth ; a 
principle which challenges our supreme homage for 
supreme goodness, and which absolves us f om guilt, 
when wo abhor a s#»vere and unjust administration. 
He rests his authority on the perfect coincidence of his 
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wilNind govertimeiit with those great and fundamental 
principle^ 0/ morality written on our ^ouls. — TheJ\ioral 
Af 'guihent against Calvinism. 

(4RKzVTNESS. 

:Thk greatest man is he who chooses ^he right with 
invincibje resolution, who resists the sorest temptations 
froip within and without,^ who bears the heaviest 
buraens cheerSuHy, who is calmest in storms and most 
fearless under menitc^ and frowns, whose reliance on 
truth, on virtue, on Grod, i^i^most unfaltering. 

The* true greatness of human life is almost wholly 
. out o^sight.* Perhaps ,in our jlresenee, the most heroic 
deed on earth is done in some silent spirit, the loftiest 
purpose cherished, the most generous sacrifice made, and 
we do not suspect it. I believe this greatness to be 
Inost . common among the multitude, whose names are 
never hear^. . •Among common people will be found 
more of hardship fferne manfully, more j;i^unvarnished 
truth, more of religious trust, more of that generosity 
which gives what the giver needs himself, and more of 
^ ivise estimate of life and deaths than Imong the more 
pmsperousf — Self -culture. 

PRAYER. 

Praykk gives intensity to the consciousness of our 
connection* with God, — lifts us out ^f our narrowness 
into communion with the Infinite, — teaches uri to* regard 
our interests as embraced within the immense designs of 
Providence, -^open^ to us a view of our*relations to the 
un ive rse and all spirits. We come to Him who has tlje 
weffbeing of all creatures in his control, in whbm the 
whole *good of % universe is concentrated : can we 
approaA liim absorbed kl selfish wants ? We come to 
the Spiritual Father, 'who desires eur perfection, whose 
law of rectitude is fmmutable, whos^ will of gqpdness 
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is supreme, who abhors evil. Must not every ddsire 
becoma purified in such a presence ? God always re- 
gards us in our connections with other beings ; every 
gift bestowed upon us, or withheld from us, will affect 
them as well as us : should rot our petition be, then^ to 
receive only what the Universal- Father sees to be best 
for all as for ourselves ? The true spirit of prayer is a 
submission of ourselves to the good of the wholo', to the 
purposes of Infinite Loye.— 

LOVE T<' .pillUST. 

Others may love Christ for mysterious attributes ; 
I love him for the rectitude of bis soul and his life. I 
love him for that benevolence which went through Judea, 
instructing the ignorant, healing the sick, giving sight 
to the blind. 1 love him for that universal charity 
which comprehended the despised publican, the hated 
Samaritan, the benighted heathen, and sovight to bring 
a world to Gou ^ and to happmess. i love him for that 
gentle, mild, forbearing spirit, which no, insult, outrage, 
injury could overpower ; and which desired as earnestly 
the repentance and happiness of its foes as the happintas' 
of its friend'. ' I love him for the spirit of magnanimity, 
constancy, and fearless rectitude with which, amidst 
peril and opposition, he devoted himself to the work 
which God gave him to do. I love him for the wise 
and enlightened zeal .with which he espoused 'the true, 
the spirit* -al interests of mankind, and through which 
he lived and died to redeem them from every sin, to 
frame them after his own godlike virtue." 1 love him, I 
have said, for his moral excellence , I know nothing else 
to love . — Love to Christ. 

, UNIVEESALITV Ob^ CHRISTIANi:*^Y. 

When I examine the doctrines, precepts, and spirit 
of Chrstianity, I discover, in them all, this character 
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of N:nversality». I discover nothing narrow, temporary, 
local. JThe txospel bears tbje stamp of^ no particular age 
or covttitrV. It does not concern itself with the perish- 
able interests -of communities or individuals; but ap- 
peals to the ^nritual, immortal, unbounded principle 
in human nature. Ifs ^inids to direct the mind to the 
Infinite Being, and to an infinite good, ft is not made 
up, ,like^ other religions, of precise forms and details ; 
but* it inculcates* immutable and all-comprehending 
principles of dftty, leaving every man to apply them for 
himself to the endless variety of human conditions. It 
separates iroiA God the* 'partial, limited views of 
Judaism and heathenism, and holds Him forth in the 
► sublicie attributes^ of -the Universal* Father. In like 
marmer it inculcates philanthropy without exceptions 
o*r bounds ; a love to man as man, a love founded on 
that immortal natur,e of which all men partake, and 
‘‘which binds us to recognize in each a child of God and 
a brother. The spirit of bigotry, which^ confines its 
charity to a sect, and the* spirit of ari..;Jocracy, which 
looks on the m^ultitjide as an inferior race, are alike 
rebuked by Christianity ; which, eighteen hundred 
years ago, in a, narrow and »uJ)erstitious age, taught, 
what the present age is beginning to unciOi^tand, that 
all men are essewtially equal, and that all are to be 
honoured, because made for immortality and endued 
with capalities of ceaseless improvement . — Christianity a 
national Ktligion. 

HELL^-HERE. AND IIEREAJTER. 

* • 

• not listen for a moment to a doctrine so 

iriSEfonal as that our present characters do not* follow 
us inlo'a future w^yld. If we are to live again, let us 
• settle* it* as «L sure fact, tbftt we ihall carry with us* our 
present minds, such •as we now make them; that we 
shall reap good or ill according to their improvement or 
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corruption ; and, of consequence, that every act which 
afiectc character will reach in its influence bev'^nd the 
grave, and have a bearing on our future weal or woe. 
We are now framing our future lot. He who does a 
bad deed says, more strongly than worc^s can utter, ‘I 
cast away a portion of future goo''!, I resolve on future 
pain.' 

For myself, I see no need of a local hell for the 
sinner after death. When I reflect how, in the pre..enl 
world, a guilty mind has power to deform the counten- 
ance, to undermine health, to poison pleasure, to dai ken 
the fairest scenes of nature, to turn prosperity into a 
curse, I can easily unclerstand how, in the v^orld to 
come, sin, working without obsti action, according to its 
own nature, should spread the gloom of a dungeon over 
the whole creation, and wherever it goes should turn 
the universe into a hell. — Tlw. Evil >/ Sm, 

HhlA^^KN-HERE AND HFEEAFTEK. 

We must not think of heaven as a stationary 
community. I think of it as a world of stupendous 
plans and efforts for its own improvement. I thii.k 
of it as a society passing through successive stages 
of development, virtue, knowledge, power, by the 
energy of its own members. Celestial genius is always 
■active to explore the great laws of the creation and 
the everlasting p’^inciples of the mind, to disclose 
the beautiful in the universe, and to discover the 
means by which every soul may be carried forward. 
In that world, as in this, there are diveriaities of intel- 
lect, and the highest minds find their happiness and 
progress in elevating the less improved. There the 
work of education, which began here, goes on without 
end , and a diviner philosophy than is taught on earth 
reveals the spirit to itself, and awakens it i-o earnest, 
joyful effort for its own perfection. 
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W)reaLm jicft’ of a heaven into which you may enter, 
live as you may. T|) such as ♦waste the present 
.state Hhe future will not, cannot bring happiness. There 
is no concord between theirf and that world of purity, 
A human bei»g who has Jived without Crod, and with- 
out* self-improvement,. 4;an no more enjoy heaven than a 
mbulderiiig body, lifted from the tom\) and placed 
ami/ist libeautiful prospects, can enjoy the light through 
its* decayed eves* or feel Ae balmy air which blows 
away its dust. • lipportality is a glorious doctrine ; 
but not given us for spe-pulation or amusement. Its 
happiness • is *to be realIzS'd only through our own 
struggles \\;jth ourselves, only through our own reach- 
ing iferward to new Virtue'*and piety. To be joined 
y^ith Christ in heaven, wc must be joined with him 
now in spirit, in the conquest of temptation, in charity 
UnS well-doing. Inmiortality should begin here. The 
seed’ is nOjW to be sown which is to expand for ever. 
‘Be not weary th|3n in well-doing ; for jrwdue time we 
shall reap, if we faint not.' — The Future jJfe. 

THE KEVOLUT:y)N NEHDEJ^. 

I sj:k hiore and more distinctly, that hdciety needs 
a revolution such as history nowhere records. To rise 
above otUeu^s is the spirit and soul of society in its present 
constitution. But to help others rise, to use our 
superiority as the means of elevating^ those bqlow, is the 
spirit of Christianity and humanity ; and ^efe it to 
prevail, it would make a revolution more striking than 
any conquest? hJs made. — Chanuimj-Aikeil Correspondence. 

THE COMlNtt TIME. 

* HtghW powers are»S.t work in the world. *Who 
"can stay \hem ? G&d’s word has» gjme forth, and ‘ it 
cannot return to him void.' A new comjjreher^ion of 
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the Christian spirit, — a new reverence foi humanit;^ , a 
new fe ling of brotherhood, i nd of all merits reln<^"on to 
the common Father, — this is among the signs of our 
times. W e see it ; do we not feel it ? Before this all 
oppressions are to fall. Society, silently pervaded by 
this, is to change its aspect of universal warfare for 
peace. The power of selfishness, all-gras})ing and seem- 
ingly invincible, is to yield to this diviner energy The 
song of angels, ‘ On Earth Peace,' will not always sound 
as hction. O come, thou kingdom of heaven, for which 
we daily pray 1 Come, Friend and Saviour of the race, 
who didst shed thy blood on uhe cross to reconcile man 
to man, and earth to heaven ! Come, ye predicted ages 
of righteousness and love, for which the faithful ha e so 
long yearned. Come, Father Almighty, and crown with 
thine omnipotence the humble strivings of thy children 
to subvert oppression and wrong, to cproad light and 
freedom, peace and joy, the truth and spirit of thy Son, 
through the whole earth ! {Hi^ words in public 
August i, 
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AsprRATy^)N! — Let it ojir happiness this day to 
add to the happiii^iss of those around, to comfort some 
sorrow, to relieve somef’JK^nt, to add some strength to 
our neighbour’s virtue. Let the employment of this 
day leaver no sorrow, no ^ remembrance of wrong, at 
night, but may It be holy and profitable, blessed and 
innocent. 

Childrkn. — Do not judge of a child’s pleasures by 
yoijr own feelings.’ A disappointment, trifling to our- 
selves, muy.be an infinite evil to the little being whose 
'soul is wrapped Tip in the pleasure remot'ed. A child’s 
plan should be respected. How cautious should a 
parent be that' his fchildren never have reason to suspect 
or distrust him ! 

^ CHRUSTiAlftTY. — r am sure Christiani^^T^ will* endure, 
because it is founded on man’s nature, — answers to his 
deepest wants, *his essential and noblest wants. I do 
not say that what we now call Christianity will live for 
ever. I .. think not, — I hope not. Worlds would not 
tempt me to bend my mind to the ydke which Christians 
here bear. I owe too much to intellectual lrt)erty. 

CoNSCi:5N<jE. — I am to live listening to the voice in 
my own soul, and to no other but as sanctioned by this. 

more important to me to preserve an unblemished 
cons^ence than to compass any object, •be it ever so 
^eat.# T|ie dyiifg of conscience is the departing of Go4 

1 These chief extracts a^e taken from a little volume of Passages from tha 
Unpublished Manuscripts 4>f Dr. Ohanning, seleJted by his grand-daughter, 
Grace Ellery Ghanning, published in 1S87. j 

* ' wf 
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Conversation. — When we consider that the essence 
of humdi society i3 commun cation of thought, 't will 
be hard to find a vice more hostile to society than false- 
hood, or the perversion and confusion of those signs by 
which men agree to communicate their thought. Our 
conversation should do good by Its general spirit, not 
by its anxious confinement to the most edifying subject. 

Duty. — People should see that we expect much 
from them. We should in nothing let down the law of 
duty. But this should be done not ngidly, stei nly, un- 
feelingly. It should be an expression of our respect for 
their nature, and should tend to awaken .s^?//-respect. To 
live in violation of a duty we might know is '»kin to the 
guilt of living in opposition to a known duty. 

Fellowship. — We must feel that we never receive 
so much as when we impart, for what we give comes 
back richer, more precious. We throw into spiritual 
circulation what will flow again through our own souls. 
To live with the world, and know the worst of it, — and 
yet hope and strive for its improvement, taking courage 
from Grod, — how much nobler than to dream of the 
millenium in our dosets ! 

Freedom. — If there be one interest dear to me on 
earth, it is tne freedom of the human mind. If ^ have 
found my existence a growing good, if I have gained 
any large views of religion or my own nature I ki ow 
nothing to which, under God, I am so indebted as to my 
freedom. This has been breath of life to me. 

Friendship. — True friendship, founded on moral 
qualities, is utterly inconsistent with a partial exclusive, 
unsocial attachment to a few. I do not love my friend 
unless I ana sensible to his excellence when manifested 
in others, ard unless I am attached to the cause of 
universal virtue. Sincerity, truth, faithfulness, come 
into the very essence of friendship. 

Genius. — ^T hat is a work of genius which partakes 
of the eternal and the unchanging, which is not local or 
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lit-’iiporarv, but becomes the principle, the^ key, the 
illnm^' nation, the soul of t|ie mutable, and passing- events, 
which arrests us, which associates itself with all see, 
and is confirmed by the de^relopment of time and our own 
nature. Genius is seen not so much in paradox, as in its 
living, renovating, freshening conception of a plain truth. 

' Havvinkrs. — We begin by expecting happiness from 
something outward. This is the delusion of childhood 
and of the infancy of human races. The progress of 
the mind consists ip nothing s6 much as in the develop- 
ment of the consciousness, that happiness has its seat and 
foundation within. Till learn this we are ignorant 
indeed. There is no religion in being unhappy. 

Humanity. — The lowest, most ignorant man is to 
be treated with respect. Not because we are worthless, 
but because we are so noble. Our own development of 
' pbwers should only awaken a livelier concern towards 
those in whom the divine ray slumbers. To give a 
, generous hope ^ man of his own nature, is to enrich 
him immeasurably. 

HT'MTLITY. — The humility which comes from study- 
ing our own defects is in danger oi abjectness. True 
•liumility is forgetfulness of 'self, in the sense of the 

f reat, the divine. The soul is humbled' b;f its*'loftiness. 

'he greater a man is, the less he is disposed to show his 
greatness. True nobility of soul rises above and sup- 
presses the love of show. 

Lovk. — True love has a chaoacter of confidence, 
boldness, freedom in social intercourse. ♦ Having no 
private aims, it is frank. Having no selfish fear of 
opinion, it* d6er. justice to its convictions. Individual 
affpction always favours the freedom of its object.. It 
lovf^s^ him as an individual. It does no| wisBi to break 
down his peculiarities. A virtuous attachment to an- 
other is to ourselves ar^ that ^her a great thing.^ 

NATtiRE. — The blue sky, the green fields, the hue 
and fragrance of flowers, the splenoour of the rising and 
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setting sun, and of the stars, — how deeply do they wc.k 
in the wjse and pur^ soul! W1 ,at springs of though^ and 
emotion do they unfold, and how much of the happiness 
of the happiest may be traced to these influences ! The 
eye and the ear may become to us almost perpetual 
inlets of purifying pleasure, and the senses which at 
first chained us to this world may unlock with magical 
art infinite prospects beyond the world. 

Peack. — There is indeed a peace on earth, but it is 
not the peace of inaction, of prosperitv. - It is the peace 
of him who accepts the conditiqns on which life is given 
— who girds himself for the conflict — who has a clear, 
strong faith that conflict is wisely ordered, and who has 
an earnest, in the energy it calls forth, of the perfec :ion 
of his soul and the triumph of a higher* world. There 
is no peace but in subduing the enemies of the soul. 

Punishment. — Who suffers most from sin 'I The' 
sinner himself ; — one would think then that sin would 
be most hated /or his sake. Infinite, endless punishment, 
would make Hell the most interesting spot in the uni- 
verse. All the sympathies of Heaver? would be turned 
towards it. 

Wisdom. — There are impressions, feelings, convic- 
tions, which cannot be defended by particular argu- 
ments, but which are the results of a vhole life, which 
represent the whole past experience, in which the whole 
nature is represented, — the reason, heart, conscience, 
imagination. Is not this Wisdom ? Wisdom , is not 
afraid to see evil in all its strength, for it looks far 
enough to discern the omnipotence of the antagonist 
power. 
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Jesus and Modern Thougmt. i/-. 
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Coi TENTS: -The Bible and the Ch Id, by Jas. Martineau, LI> D.D. ; 
Ti.e Liinits of Comi»romise, by Charles Hargrove, M.A. ; The r*ace of 
Jesus in Ueligion, by R. A. Armstrong, B.A. ; Eteri:al Punishment, by 
O. Vance Smith, B.A., Ph.D , D.D. ; Unitarian Christianity, by W. E. 
Channing, D.D. ; Teach the Bible, by George St. C!Uir, F.G.S. ; Some 
Difficulties of Unbelief, by S. F. Williarjiis ; Five Points of Ohriswan 
Faith, by James Martineau, D. I). ; Was Jesus God ? by J. T. Sunderland, 
M.A. ; Salvation : what it is and is not, by II. W. Crosskey, LL.D. ; 
Unitarianism a Positive Faith, by H. B. Dowson, ii.A. ; The Apojtles’ 
Creed, by George St. Clair, F.G.S. 

‘ The subjects range through a wide field of intcicst, scriptural, histori- 
cal, theological and philosophical ; and botn in stjlc and reasoning the 
volume is a worthy example lb. best Unitarian literature of this 
kind.’ — Inquirer. 

CROSSKEY, H. W., LL.D., F.G.S. 

A Handuook of Ratiov.^l Piety. Cont.iininf" brief 
statements of religious thought, illustrative itietaphors, 
confessions personal feeling and experience, ana 
guiding principles for the formation of character. 2/6 

‘ A small book crammed with good things. Thrown into the form of 
short epigrammatic sentences, wdiich stand at the head '>f iiithy para- 
graphs further illustrating their teaching, the work carries us through an 
ordered xjhilosophy of life and practiaal religion vhicli men of all schoow 
may icad with prout and delight.’ — Christian World. 

*Jt is emiriejully sensible and practical, full of goo<l thoughts, well- 
placed truisms, and indelible illustrations.’ -tJaily LhronuUe. 

‘ Nearly all questions » f religious import an* touched upon in this 
volume, ainl the handling of is able and often ehxiuent.' — Unity 

‘It is one of a class oi which'we have lur too few, and ils rank in !>•» 
class is of tl... highest.’-- 

DENDY, John, B.A. 

Life in the lioLV Spikit, and other Sermons. 2/-. 

Contents Life in the Holy Spirit, Christian Helpfulne is. The Lord 
Reigneth, G(al created man in Love, Be not over Anxious Man’s Spirit 
Divine, The Golden ll«lc, The Living Wisdom of God, The H..altation of 
Christ, Oui Access to the Father, An Enlarged Theology, The Earnest- 
ness of Faith. 

ELLIOT, Admiral Sir George, U.C.B. 

God i.s Spirit: God is Love, A '1 reatiso on Spiritual 
Unitarianism. " j— net. 

‘It is impos'-'lile to miss the ring of evident earnestness in tb s little 
book.’ — Christmn World. 
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Inquirer. 

ESSEX HALL CHANT BOOK. 
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for Chanting. Cloth, 6d. net. 
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OORDOM, Alexander, M.’j*. 
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Lectii^es on Richgrd Baj^ter and J^^seph Priestley. 2/-. 

Th» history of ftnglish Unitarianism is less known than it deserves to 
be. Many of its passages being obscure, and the threads of its story 
being comidicateef, it has not presented it»f1f as an easy study, The 
following outline is the result of an attempt to lay bare the framework 
*of t]»e subject, a« a«guidc to learners. The appended a<ldresses are 
intended as specimens of an ampler treatment of special passages. They 
deal witb three important sections : the A'^onconformist exodus of 1662 ; 
the Unitarian re-birth of the last century ; and the Jpgalisation of doc- 
trinal change by tMb Chapels A-ct of 1844.’— Pre/gee. 

QOSPEL OF THE BETTER HOPE. 

First Seiies*of ‘ Pages for Rcligio^ Inquirers.’ j/-. 

Contents : — 1 . Where did the B^ip^ome fr(^i ? by John Page IIopps, 

2. God the Fafiiev, the ofily intelligible object of worship^^ Henry W. 
Bel[owa,*D.I>. 3. The Person of Christ, by William Tiaskell, M.A. 4. 
Fallacious Ideas <iif Sin and Salvation, l»y Samuel Charlesworth. 5. The 
Problem of Evil, by Henry Jetfeiy. 0. Eternal Punishment, by Stopford 
•A. Brt|)ke, 'M.A, 7. 1’be l^crsimality of God, by James Freeman Clarke, 
I). IX 8. Christianity as Christ preached it, by Biooke Herford, H.I). 9. 
The Atonement in connection with the D(mt^ of Christ, by Frederick H. 
Hedge, IX U. 10. I'he Obi and the New Motives in contrasted, 

by Thomas ll. Slicer, IVf.A. 11. The Sou of Man as Divine, by C. AV. Park. 
12. The Gospel of the Better Hope, by J. F. Blake, M.A. 

QREQ, Samuel. 

Short Sermons from ‘A Layman’s Tegacy.’ ,i/- nA. 
/Intents Angels ; Sunshine ; The Teraptatioi^ 'Flie Box of Oint- 
TOtfft ; The One Talent ; A Living Sacrifice ; Almost and Altogether ; , 
Lost Oj^ortunities ; Cliri^anity a Spirit, not a Law; t^jjiaracter 
cliangejJ by Circumststfices ; Wishing IS not Willing ; The Voii^es of the 
Dead ; Six Prayers. 

Dr. Martineau wrote of the author of these sermons : ‘ A pjirer aspira- 
liion for tru^ a readier devotion to all clear||’ight, if simi>ler trupt ?ii 
Divine Light hid within every cloud, iMo not ^fcifleve was ever found,,in 
a humaia soul.’ 
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HEDGE, F. H., D.D., LL.D. 

Reasow in Religion. 2/6. 

CONi-.'NTS: — IntroduHory (1) Bein^ and Seeing, (2) Natii*’-! and 
Spiixtual. I. Relujkm xoithin the hounds of Theism. (1) The Retn. *ting 
Ood ; (2) 'J'he Advauoiug God ; (3) Th Regent God ; (4) The Answering 
God ; (6) The Exorable God ; (6) The Old Enigma ; (7) The Old Discord ; 
(8) The Old Fear; (9) The Old Hope ; ("0) Freedom in Bo„ds. II. Rational 
Christianity. (1) Culmination of Personalit"' hi the Christ of the Church ; 
(2) Limitation of Personality in the Christ of Reason ; (3) Miracles ; (4) 
The Revelation of the Spirit ; (5) The Spirit in the Letter ; (0) Saving 
Faith ; (7) The Age of Grace, or Atonement without Expiation , (8) The 
‘ Double Predestination ; (9) The Christian Idea of Immortality; (lO) 
Critique of Penal Theology; (Ij.) The Two Types ; (11) I ne Moral Ideal. 
HERFORD, Brooke, D.D. 

Courage and Cheer : a Voluiie of Sermonb, 5/ . 

Contents : —The Perseverance of Sinners, The Strength of Character, 
the Strength of its Weakest Part, The Beauty of Ilolineso, Ten Prayers 
to one Thanksgiving, Paul’s Experience of Prayv^r, ‘ Stand, there ore ! 

‘ Remember Lot’s Wife,’ Visitations of God, Life under Authority, The 
Gospel for the TJn8uccc..3ful, The Mystery of Nature — in the Light of the 
Psalms, The Mystery of Man— in the Light of Christ, The Deceitfulnesp 
Riches, Moses' Discouragement, Christ’s Help for the Individual,'* ‘ Ye are 
not your own,’ Christianity with a * But,’ The Chaining of Crosses into 
Crowns, Christ’s Emphasis on Life, ‘ All Things are Y'ours,’ Rest in the 
'Lord— while working, Rest in the J^rd-'— after woiKing. 

‘ Dr. Herford lias chosen a characteristic title for a volume of charac- 
teristic discourses. They are full of practical good r onse, of sympathy 
for the difliculties of life, •'iid of help for those who are seeking to do 
right. The whole o,. the die,'')urses show a bright, clear style, and 
earnest helpful spirit.’ — Manchester Guardi in. 

‘These ocr”'ons have all the buoyancy of youth, mellowed by a large 
experience and observation of life.’ -The Star. 

‘ We have not seen lately, more interesting, striking, instructive, ard 
encouraging discourses than these.’ — The Literary World. 

‘The enthusiasm of humanity, and much else that is wise and beauti- 
ful in the practical aspects of religion, pervade Dr. lirooke Herford’s 
vigorous “Sermons of Courage and Cheer.” There is much <n the book 
which apiieals to that v'hi.,h is common in the spiritual life.’ — Speaker. 

The Fo.kWard Movement in Religious Thought as 
interpreted by Unitarians, i/- net. 

Contents Intr..ductoiy : A Brief Account of Uiutari .nism. (1) The 
Old ami the New Thqiight of the Bible ; (2) The old and New Faith the 
in God: (3) The Christ of the Gospels brought back; (4) Prac’* 
Christianity : th*' Salvation of Society ; (6) Heaven and Hell : he^ » and 
hereafter. 

lERSON, Henry, M.A. 

Notes on the Amended English Bible, with special 
reference to ceriain texts in the Revised Version of the 
Old and New Testament, bearing upon ,he principles 
of Unitarian Chri''tianity. 2J6, 
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«iiAJ^ON, ^Jvan, D.D. 

The QIhurch ok thi^ First Three Centuries; or, 

* l^otices of the Lives ^nd Opinior^ of some o^ftKe Early 
Fathers^ with special reference to the Doctrine *of the 
Trinity; illustrating itf late origin and gradual formation. 
Reprinted from the reused and enlarged edition published 
at Boston, U.S.Aa, in 1865, with Notes bj Ezra Abbot, 
D.D., LL.D.; edited for the present issue with additional 
, Jhotes by Henry lerson, M.A. 1875. 3/6. 

McQUAKEIJ LECTURES? 1890.^ 

Free THOffWHT^^Nn Chris it^n Faith. Four Lectures on 
Unitarian Principle.s^;jleliyiired in 1890 in the University 
T^lirns •of Scotland snifter the terms of the McQuaker 
•IVust. Edited, with Intri^duction, by Rev. R. B. Drum- 
moncT, B.A.^ i/6* * • * 

CoiAents : — (1) nationalism : what it is and what it is not, by Rev. 
Frank Walters ; (2) The Place of Jesus of N^jiareth in Modern Religion, 
by R. A. Armstrong, B.A. ; (3) What is a Unitarian Christian? by 
II. W. Crosskey, •L1TD., F.G.S. ; (4) The Limits of Compromise in the 
*Prc?Pe88lon of Faith, by C. Hargrove, M.A. 

,McQUAK:Eli LECTURES, 1892. 

Old and Ni?W CoNcffePTioNS. Throe Lcctureg^eliveflftd 
in the IJnivei^ity Towns of Scotlandpew 1^92, with an 
Introduction by James Forrest^^W.A. 1/6. 

Contents (l) Old and inceptions of the Structure and 

Chronolg)g-y of the Old Testament, by P. II. Wickst^edfS^A. ; (2) The 
Jesus of the Gospels and the Jesu.s of History, by J. E. Carpe*nter, M.A. 
(3) Incarnations ^ God, by John Page Hojips. 

PARKER, Theodore. 

A iJiscouRSK OK Matters Pertaining to Religion. 2/-. 

CON'ft'JNTS Book I. Of Religion in neral : or a Discourse of the 
Reli^ous Element and its Manifestations, fiook II. 'J'hfc Rfilation of the 
Religious Sentiment to God, or a Discourse of InspirUtion. Book III. 
Tlie Relation of the Religious Element to Jesus of Nazareth, or a Dis- 
course of OliriAiamty. jTook IV. The Relation %f the Religious Element 
to the Greatest m Books, or a Discourse ot the Bible. Book V. The 
•Rejathin of the Religious Element to the Gaeatestof Humai'^lustitutions, 
Discoui-se of the Church. 

tJ:n^ermoi^ OF Religion and Prayers. 3/-. 

‘ * CoN»NTS Piety, and tiiu Relati^i thereof to Life, Trutl^ and the 
Intelltet, Justice and the Conscience, Lcg^e and the Affections, Conscious 
Religion and the Sou#i The Culture of the #leligious Powers, Conscious 
Religion as apSource of Strength, Conscious Religioi^as a Sqpirce ol^ot 
tjonveritioiml and Natural Sacraments* Comiffl^i#n with God, !ft)gel;h^ 
with 40 Prayers. 
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POSITIVE ASPECTS OP UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN.TV^ 

Ten Lectures delivered in Si. George’s Ha/ 1 , London, vlth 
Gr'ieral Preface..by Dr. Mariineau. Limp cloth, i/>. 

C 1. The Affirmation of God, by R. A. Armstrong, A.A, ; 

2. Worship— Prayer, hy G, Vance S»'dth, D.D. ; 3. Thv. Supreme Moral 
Law, hy W. Binns ; 4. Man the Offspring of God, by H. W. Crosskey, 
LL.T)., F.G.S. ; 6. Salvation, by Alexar der Gordon, M.A. , 6 . Jesus Christ, 
by Charles Beard, B.A., LL.D. ; 7. The Bible, by J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A. ; 8 . The Ktiigious Life, by T. W. J’reckclton; 9. The Church, by 
Henry lerson, M.A. ; 10. The Future Life, by Charles Wicksteed, B.A. 

PRIESTLEY, Joseph, LL.D., F.R.5. 

A History of thk Corruptions of Ci-.-isi ianity. Re- 
printed irom Rntt’s edition, with notes, to which are 
appended considerations :a evidence that the Apostolic 
and Primitive Church was Unitarian, extracte.l from 
Priestley’s replies to Bishc>y Horsb y, the Bench of Bish ops, 
and others. 1871. 2/6. 

Contents ; — Part I. The History of Oj)inioiJ8 relating to Jesus Christ. 
Part II. The History of Opinions relating to the Doctrine of Atonement. 
Part III. The History of (>i>inions concerning Grace, Original Sin 
and Predestination. Part IV. The History of opinions relating to 
Saints and Angels, Part V. The History ol Opinions concerning the 
• State of the Dead. Part VI. The History of O^ iuions relating to the 
Lord's t-Mij ner. Part VII. The History of Opinions relating to Baptism. 
Part VITI. xii6coryjt.)f the changes that have been i^ade in the method 
of conducting Public Woj 'lip. Part IX. The History of Church Dis- 
cipline. Part X. The History )f Ministers in the Christian Church * 
and esp ' ’''Ily of Bishoiis. Part XI. 'Phe History of the P-^pal Powers. 
Part Xil. The History of the Monastic Life. Part XIII. The History 
of Church Bevennes. 'I'lie General Conclusion 

REASONABLE RELIGION. 

First Scries of ‘ Tracts for the Times.’ 2/-. 

Contents,'— The PrL.ciplc.s and Ideals of the rniturians, hy R, A. 
Armstrong, . .A. ; I'he Birth of Jesus in the JJght of Modern Criticism, 
hy Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. ; Robert Elsmere and its Lessons, by C. W. 
Wendts ; Fifty Yca^s since (‘liannuig, by John W. ;ha'’wick ; Uiiitar- 
ianisni an Affirmative Faith, by C. J. Perry, B.A. ; .losua Christ, hy Charles 
Beard, B.A., LL.D. ; ime Future Life, hy Charles Wicksteed, B.A, ; 
or Christ, hy E. F, Haywanl , Is God Conscious, Personal, and Go(*>J ? by 
M. J. Savage; J'he lievelation of the Spirit, hy F. II. Hedge, 4 J.D.; 
Science and Religion, by W. B. Carpenter, M. D., F.Jt.S. ;'Ho\. dees a 
Man become one with God? bj J. Freeman Clarke, D.J). 

Tracts published wiCi she view of helping those who are dis- 
satisfied with what is popularly known as ‘Orthodoxy,’ to tlie recog- 
» ition U a mo e reasonable faith in God, a truer ap* ’'•eciation of the 
Bihie, a higher rc^ cr nice for Jesus, and a wider outlook 011 Man’s life 
• b-'re and hereafter. 
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il^‘ These ^re some admirable essays on the hrst prfuci|Kes of religion, and* 
it is pleasa^ to see how much of It is common to all sensible Christians, 

' whethe]|^ Unitarian or Trinit^ian .’ — Daily Chronicle. • 

Rj^raiON AND LIFB: Eight Essays, and i^ssay on 
Modean Religious ^developments. Edited by Richard 
Bartram. 1891. Limp cloth, 1/6; cloth boards, 2/6. 
Content^ : — lieligion and* Theology, by James Drummond, M.A. ; 
Religion and Sciendfe,*!^ (*. C. Coe, F.R.G.8- ; g.eligion and Ethics, by 

C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. ; Religion and Trade, by .1, R. Beard, J.P. ; 
RfjJigion and Citizenship, by Richard Bartram ; Religion a^d Amuse* 
ments, by J. E. Manning, M.A. ; Religion and Society, by P. II. Wick- 
steed, M.Af', Religion and Art, by L. P.JTacks, M.A. ; Modern Religious 
Developmen^e^iy J|^G. Tarrant, BfA. 

‘Papers of singular benfi4y at^l earnestness dealing with the chief 
probHitns o^life in their relatlb« to the religious sentiment rather than 
to any recognised oi'(nn\.'\"jiverpool Mercury. 

•Tlie topics discussed iu these es^gays are all of the highest importance, 
^nd in Aich case we say Ihe treating nt is worthy of the subject, 
hieing character 1*0(1 by good taste and scholar] mess, as well as by an 
ardent love of truth, and an cnthusiasin for all that makes for social 
haiipiness and well-being.’ -Sheffi,cfd and J^fierham Independent. 

i^ELIQION AHO) MODERN THOUGHT, and other 
F^ssay^. 2/6, 

C-()N^E^i«:S Religion and Modem Thought, by T. W. Freckeltou; 

’ Gains to tic.* BiliJj from Mijderii Criticism, by J, T. Smit h ;_M iracJ^|yafc 
the Did and New 'I’estainents, by W. Lloyd ; 'I helhmj^jlii^P'of Evil, by 
George St, c^air, S. ; Channing and hb^j^’'*rt!flfJ^irooke Herford, 

D. D. ; 'rheodore Purkcj- and his W ork , ^d^S.’T&’ar r 1 n gtoii ; Funislnuent for 

Sin : is it Ftenial? by H. S. Solly^^^pffl. ; Aut#)rity in Religious Belief, by 
L. P. .yu-ks.^.A. • 

riio Fssays are both ably written and iiilcrestilig, anfl will repay 
perusal evt'ii l)y*,lios(* who d(» not accept the autliors’ position Literary 
• Wiycld 

‘The J'lssajs are for the perusal of thoughtful pci’sons, especially those 
wlioiiavc been seriously affected in their religions beliefs by the enlarged 
kno^^4edge of these times.’ -- Imjuirer. 

‘ Essays with their indetliuible eharin ^ ^andoiir and conviction, their 
rea,^»nabl(?»e.ss and arguineutative power, tnoir unrufll^d calm in dealing 
with ojjpoiu'iits, and tlicir overwhelming prepond cranWi*- of i>ositive truth 
over negative eiiticism.’ - Chronicle. 

REVILLI?, yfllvrt, 6.D. 

History of the Dogma Deity of j[LSUS 

-f** C^HKI.ST. 4/-, 

*** Contents .—L Formation of the Dogma from the Earliest Days of 
' Ci?risl5|inil-y tome conimen^'ement of the Middle Ages. (1) ’J’he Son ot 
'M an ('A) The First.Discifdes of Je^s ; (3) The Doctrine of the Word ; 
(4) Ditheism and the^nitarian Protest than asius and Arius; (6)The 

Dogmas of Trinity and the Two Natures. II. Absolutg Dommation 
•of the Doyoni from the Coniinenceine|^it of tl|^ ADd^e Ages to tyeVve^j^ 
the Reformation; (7) Catholic Orthodoxy. ftL Continuous de<j|iae ^ 
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the Dogma, from the Reformation to our own days ; <3) Protet,v«*nt 
Orthodoxy ; (9) Anti-Trinitarians : The S<»ciiiianB ; (10) Modern Philo- 
sophy ; (■> i) The Kineteenth Century. 

SMITH, U. Vance. Ph.D., D.D. 

Some Modern Phases of .he Doctrine of Atone- 
ment. i/-. 

The author deals witli the conflicting theories of the Atonement, 
revealed in the Waitings of Dr. Dale, Dr. rfoiDon. Principal Fairhairn, 
and ‘ Lux Muudi,’ with a Postscript on Mr, (Jladsimie’s article. 

‘ A Miort but suggestive essay . . . deserves wide circulation among 
studeftts of the Now Testament.’ — Chrii,tian World. 

‘ A very clear and useful little hook.'— J7iquin>r. 

Texts and Margins of the REvisKn Nf.w Testament 
Affecting Theological Doctrine, briefly reviewed. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, i/-. 5 

SMITH, Southwood, M.D. 

The Divine Government. 2/-. 

This book deals wdth the laws of God as revealed in liis government of 
the world : it contains a jareful statement of ilie cMdcnce and reasons 
for holding the doctrine of the ultimate purity and happiness of ail 
mankind; a consideration of the objections wiucn are urged against 
universalism ; and a discussion of the Scripture passages dealing with 
the subject of everlasting punishment and ttnal restor,.tion. The first 
edition of this work appeared in 1810, the present edition the fifth, in 
:j877. 

SPEARS* 

A Unitarian HANiincOK of Scriptural Illustraitons 
AND H.xpositions. 6d. 

SWANWICK, Anna. 

Evolution and the Religion of the h'uruRE. i/-. 

This volume is expanded and revised from an article that appeared iii 
the Contemporary Jievirw. The theory of Evolution is frankly accepted 
and applied, first to tlie great pre-(’hristian relighms, and the., to Chris- 
tianity itselL The authv.r seeks to show that there is nt) ineonij atibility 
between absolute freedom of inquiry and fervent religions faith. 

TARRANT, W. Q., B.A. 

Thf Beginnings of Christendom. A Popular Sketch of 
the Early Chiujtian Church, the formation (>f the Now 
Testament, ^he rise of the Priesthood, and the growtl’ of 
the Creeds, i/-. 

‘ Th.s little book can be sa" 'ly recommended as a very readable^ana 
trustworthy introduction to a study of early c<iurch liistory.’ -Literary 
World. 

‘We emphatically commend this useful little volume. It jiresents 
V Ah much clearness the early changes that took place up to the year 
825. We wish the Lo< ’ to hav« a wide and large circulation.’ — Christian 
L iy. 
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'fus OUTER AND THe'^ INN^ WORLD. 

First Scsrtes of the ‘ Essex Hall Pulpit,’ i/6. 

». Cont:^nts 'the Outer atfd the Inner World, by .Tan^ Martineau, 
D.l)., ; Charm1i:>f Character, l)y H. Enflej|jJ^K)w^n, B.A. ; 

The Serviee all may lendej^ by V. D. Davis, B.A. ; The .'^odigars 
Elder Brother, by ^A. K. Bl ^chford, B.A. ; We are Saved by Hope, by 
J. E, Mapping, M. A . ; r’hribtian Activity, by S. A. Steinthal ; The 

• Perfect Prayer, by Frank Walters ; 'ilie Higher and Lower Self, by D. 
Walmslcy, B.A. ; 'Jl^)e ^ Treat Reconciliation, .byjH. .Woods Perris ; All 
Things for Good, by C, 11. Wellbeloved ; The Possibilities of Man, by 
JoJeph Wood ; Patience, by C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S. 

1 • 

THEOLOoVog^THE FUVUlfE. 

First Series of ‘ Unit.Ticjan leaflets.’ i/-. 

(7!fff!rKNTi : — 'The 'Theoi^y of* the Future, by .Tames Freeman Clarke ; 
AT?k*a for Unitarian (^hnstianity, by W. CoiJeland Bowie ; What must I 
^o to be‘?:)aved? by J. Hoi^ps^ IbiitaMan Christianity Explained, by 
^*R. JQ, Aiiustron;^; WJiat Unitarians Believe, by Charles Hargrove; 'The 
God-Christ or the Human Christ, by R. A. Armstrong; The Atonement, 
by Frank Walters ; Man s Nature, by .Tair¥0l^(y. Street ; A Common-sense 
View of the by Brooke Herford ; Our Christian Position, by G. 

Vance Smith ; Where to find God, by Frank Walters ; 'Tlie Religion the 
Age T''antG.', by S. Fletcher^ Williams ; Unitarian Atftrmations, by W. 

• Copeland Bowie : 'The Minister’s Daughter, by .Johp Greenleat Whittier. 

‘ 'This little volume maj fjrovc helpful to those who wi^^^^kiun^WBfr 
Unitarians, so much si)oken against, really hav^|llglfli^nBomo of the 
great problefns of Jeligious thought 


THINK FOR YOURSELF*' 

Second Series of ‘ Unitarian Leaflets.’ i/-. 

Contents 'Religions Authority, by 'J'honuiB L. Eliot, D.D. ; Beliefs of 
a Utilitarian, by S. J<’letchcr Williams; The Eternal Goodness, by J. G. 
Whittier; The Basis of Christianity, by S. T. Williams; Rpiritnal Free- 
dom|by W. E. Chaiining, D.D. ; 'Think for ITourself, by Brooke Herford, 
D.D. ; 'The Bondage of (Jreeds, by Channing, D.D. ; Unitarian 

Christianity, by Frank Walters ; .fesus the DanjToniser, by H. W. 
Crosskey, JjL.D ; Search the Scriptures, by W. Copeland Bowie ; Build- 
ing on Jesu&^hrist, by F. Williams. 

This little bot4k will be found very useful for iilacing in the hands of 
inquirers. 


ONJTARIAN .ROCKET ALMANAC )^ND DIARY. ^ 

Cc^ains a List of Minister^i and Churches, also JDiary for 
each week an^ month, Cash Account pages, &c. Published 
annu^ly on ist December. Tu^(^k, gilt edges^i/- n^t; by 
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VERITIES or? RBLIQION. 

'I'eccSHid 3 eries of the * Essex Hall Pulpit.’ i/6. 

CONTKN'T} The Immortality of Man attested bV Chrisi, by J. ,H. 
Thom • Th ‘^‘vmpathy of i od, by R. A. u ^rmstrong, B. A. ; The Veixtte« .)f 
Beligion, by C. ;T.tStrfet, M.A. ; Resurrection in the Spring-Time, by John 
Bendy, B.A. ; Iramorlalfty of Hhman Bevelopment, by S. F. Williams; 
The All-conquering Will, by John Page Hopps ; Life and Peace in the 
Spirit, by J. E. Carpenter, M.A. ; Is thine Heart right? by J. E. Odgers, 
M.A. ; Religion and Culture, by W. E. Addis, M.A. ; The Life to Come, 
by W. Binns ; The Choice of Life, by F. K. Freestoii. 

‘ The e discourses lay emphasis on the abiding realities of the Bp»fltual 
life, and will be welcomed by readers who care more for character than 
for creed.’ — Christian World.' 

WALTERS, Frank. 

The Light of Life -, a Volur:e Sermons. ^/6. 

Contents The Christian Orpheus, Oui^ deal, The Golden Rule The 
Function of the Family, I’he Funocion of \ 'orship, The Rc-k of Ages, 
Poetry and Religion, The Vocation ol the Preacher. The Three Re\ r- 
ences. The Clear Vision, The Stolen Gods, Doubt and its Connotations, 
The Manuscripts of God, Tthnic Hervousness, The Cloud of Witnesses, 
The Transfiguration of Life, The Faded Madonna, Our Daily Bread, Tha 
Holy War, The Rainbow round the Throne, Spiritual Hypochondria, The 
Cradle of the Christ, The Throe Angels. Brahma and Si', a, T>m Art of 
Life, Tlie Beautiful Necessity, Puffing up and Building up. 

- Jrhey:^*«» effective, and show the results of a wider reading than most 
similar volui. .. - '--zJipolcseller. 

‘Discourses marA.c.vtJ’^v, unusual breadth and c''re.’ — Neiocastle Daily 
Leader. 

WARD, Mrs. Humphry. 

UNiTAr,i.\Ns AND THE FUTURE: the Essex Hall Lec^-ure 
for 1894. i/-. 

‘It is needless to say that it is marked by the literary j^ace and deft- 
ness we expect from the author of “Robert Elsmere." ’—wasgrotc herald. 

‘A brilliant sketch of the development of Unitarianism, an I of its 
prospects in the Future.’ — C^Hstian World. 

WICKSTEED, Charles, B.A. 

Controversial Lectures. Limp, 1/6; cloth boards, 2/6. 

Contents : — (l) Why 1 am a Unitarian, part I. ; ( .) Why I am a Uni- 
tarb>n, part II. (Jesus ?;«rist) ; (3) The Sufferings of the Bible at the 
Hands of Men ; (4) Iq vindication of the Personal Jesus of the Gospels 
from certain Modern Objections; <6) In vindication of the Benefl..:->t 
Influence of Christianity from certain Modern Objectlcns, 

WILLI AM5, S. Fletcher. 

Beliefs and Opinio. :s of a Unitarian. 3/6. 

C.yN'"BNTJ!l (ijouceptic’sm in Relation to Religion; (2; Beliefs of .1 
' Unitarian ; (8) Beliefs buout the Bible ; (4) Knowledge and Religion ; 
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jS|j^e Cr^ of Belief; (6) What is Christianity? (#) The \asi8 pL 
Christianity^Hj^hriat and Christianity ; (9) What Christ 
^0) The Aims an^ Means of ^rist ; (11) The True Inca^atiOTffnSy 
ViJiJit^ia the use of praying ? il8) Two Asp^ts of InfidelOp ; (14) The 
jj|ws of Nature ; (16) EvolutioiPand Man ; (1(0 Mature; 

(17) The Caxiles of Bitualism ;^18) Christiani||^qacnSigh Chii^chism 
(19) Materialism in Eeligion ; (20) Priestism and its Influence ; (21) The 
Eeligion theMlge Wants ; (22) fl^ligion and Politics ; (23) Belief in God ; 
(^4) What has TJhitariaiiUJ^i done for the People ? 

WOOD, Joseph. 

TA: Bible: what it is and is not. i/ 6 net. 
CONTENTifc ^l)* The Great Bibtos of tli^j^World ; (2) The Authorised 
Version ; (3) TW T^<± and the Gan^o ; ( 4 ) The Revised Version ; (6) 
Infallibility ; (C) Inspiraliou >i7) Snots on the Sim, or Mistakes in the 
Bible^Mi^) Ei*)lution in the S®L|r-I. God ; (9) Evolution in the Bible — 
II. ^an : (10) Evolution inl^e Bible — III. Morality ; (11) The Religion 
of the Bibl^ ; (12) What is Wdit of th» Bible ^ter we have deducted Myth 
M^acle ? (13) 'J^he K*1^t Use%ud Interpretation of the Bible. 


♦Service Books. 

J^OOk of Prayer in Thirty Orders of Worship^ with additional 
Prayers andl^'hanksgiVings for public or privalMjpvotil^’ 
by the Crompton Jones^^Jg^|g|iMHlffi 72 / 6 ; with 

Chants, 3/-. 

Psalms anbi CANTif les. PiJTnted for Chanting^^/6. 

Anthems With Indexes and References to tffe MifSic. 1/3. 

Chants and Anthems. Jn i vol. 2/3. 

Commol Prayer for Christian Worship. 

In rtn Services for Morning an^Evening, with Special 
Collects, Prayers, and Occasional" Service^ Small size, 
1/6; large size, 3/-. Psalms and Canticles from the 
Servicfs, fiointcd f#r Chanting, 1/6. 

Tjeg Services of Public Prayer. ^ 

Ttikefl in substance from ‘Common Pr^ier for^Christian 
Worship.’ ^§ 79 - Small size, i/- ; large size, 2 / 5 . 

^With^Special Collectaii* Prayer#, and Occasional Survices, 
Sniall size, 1/6 ;^large size, 3/-. 

The Psalps and Canticles from the abg]|p, p^ntedi^fof 
r'hnnti^i*’" 
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Hymn Books. 

t:;5dex ffall Hymnal. ^ 

The -hymnal ig cc yiprehensive in spirit, thoroughly acfented 
Mor sinj5'*'.^,jrtnd specially designed to meet the wa^its of 
Unitarian aho'^ree Christian Churches. It is rich in 
hymns which echo faith in the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man. 

It is well printed on good paper, neatly bound in cloth with 
‘ed edges, price i/- net ; in roan, gilt edges, 2/- ne.. The 
Hymnal is also sunplied in sheets. 

Essex Hall Chant Book^ 

Psalms and Canticles cwmpti'cd and edited by R,_Cromp- 
ton Jones, B.A., printed to v -rrespond with the Essex 
Hall Hymnal, cHth 6d. 'net. L may be had leparately or 
bound up with the Hymnai. 

Hymnal and C*-»ant Book combined, cloth, 1/6 net; in 
roan, gilt edges, 2/6 net. 

Hymns for the Christian Church and^ Home. 

Collected and Edited by James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., 
Small size, 1/4; in roan, 1/8. Middle size, 2/3 ; in 
roan,' size, 3/4. 

Hymns of Praise 'aUfe! grayer. 

Collected and Edited ,b> James Martinea^j LL.D., D.D , 
1S73. Cmall size, 1/6; in roan, 1/8. Middle^ size, 3/ . 
Large size, 4/4. With Tunes, 10/-. 

Christian Hymns. 

Edited and arranged by Stopford A. Brooke, N .A. Re- 
printed 1893. with Services, 3/6 net. Service* 

only, 1/ net. 

Hymns for Divipe Worship. 

Selected by Henr^^ Williamson. Stiff p,.per, 2d. ; cloth, 4dL 

Words o^ Antheiits'. .. 

Compiled an.a 'edited by E. Ceredig Jones, M.A. 1/6. 

A Catalot/ue of Unitarian Tracts Mil he sent on application, also Lit.^s of 
Books of Liberal Religion, a id Books by American Unitarian Writer sT 

PHILIP -GR^EN, 5 , ESSEX STREET, RAND, W.C. 







